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NOTICE. 


The Proprietor of the Works of Sir Walter Scott 
has been frequently urged to bring forward a Selection 
containing the Spirit and Beauty of his Writings. 
Considerable difficulty has been experienced in this, 
there being so large a mass of materials to choose from, 
hut it is hoped that the present Selection, though 
more specially adapted as a School Book or Prize for 
the young, will he found an acceptable companion in 
the Library or Boudoir. 

Edinburgh, 

December 1848. 
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THE BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN. 

L1314.] 

PART I. — THE PREPARATION. 

King Edward the Second assembled one of the greatest 
armies which a King of England ever commanded. There 
were troops brought from all his dominions, and all the 
great English nobles and barons, with their followers, were 
assembled in one great army. The number was not less 
than one hundred thousand men. 

King Robert the Bruce summoned all his nobles and 
barons to join him, when he heard of the great preparation 
which the King of England was making. They were not so 
numerous as the English. In fact his whole army did not 
very much exceed thirty thousand, and they were much 
worse armed than the wealthy Englishmen ; but then, Ro- 
bert, who was at their head, was one of the most expert 
generals of the time; and the officers he had under him, 
were his brother Edward, his nephew Randolph, his faithful 
follower the Douglas, and other brave and experienced lead- 
ers, who commanded the same men that had been accus- 
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tomed to fight and gain victones under every disadvantage 
of situation and numbers. 

The King, on his part, studied how he might supply, by 
address and stratagem, what he wanted in numbers and 
strength. He knew the superiority of the English, both in 
their heavy-armed cavalry, which were much better mounted 
and armed than that of the Scots, and in their archers, who 
were better trained than any others in the world. Both 
these advantages he resolved to provide against. With this 
purpose, he led his army down into a plain near Stirling, 
called the Park, near which, and beneath it, the English 
army must needs pass through a boggy country, broken with 
water-courses, while the Scots occupied hard dry ground. 
He then caused all the ground upon the front of his line of 
battle, where cavalry were likely to act, to be dug full of 
holes, about as deep as a man’s knee. They were filled with 
light brush-wood, and the turf was laid on the top, so that 
it appeared a plain field, while in reality it was all full of 
these pits as a honeycomb is of holes. He also, it is said, 
caused steel spikes, called calthrops, to be scattered up and 
down in the plain, where the English cavalry were most 
likely to advance, trusting in that manner to lame and de- 
stroy their horses. 

When the Scottish army was drawn up, the line stretched 
north and south. On the south, it was terminated by the 
banks of the brook called Bannockburn, which are so rocky, 
that no troops could attack them there. On the left, the 
Scottish line extended near to the town of Stirling. Bruce 
reviewed his troops very carefully ; all the useless servants, 
drivers of carts, and such like, of whom there were very 
many, he ordered to go behind a height, afterwards, in me- 
mory of the event, called the Gillies’ hill, that is, the Ser- 
vants’ hill. He then spoke to the soldiers, and expressed 
his determination to gain the victory, or to lose his life on 
the field of battle. He desired that all those who did not 
propose to fight to the last, should leave the field before the 
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battle began, and that none should remain except those who 
were determined to take the issue of victory or death, as 
God should send it. 

When the main body of his army was thus placed in order, 
the King posted Randolph, with a body of horse, near to the 
church of St Ninian’s, commanding him to use the utmost 
diligence to prevent any succours from being thrown into 
Stirling Castle. He then dispatched James of Douglas, and 
Sir Robert Keith, the Mareschal of the Scottish army, in 
order that they might survey, as nearly as they could, the 
English force, which was now approaching from Falkirk. 
They returned with information, that the approach of that 
vast host was one of the most beautiful and terrible sights 
wliich could be seen, — that the whole country seemed co- 
vered with men-at-arms on horse and foot, — that the num- 
ber of standards, banners, and pennons (all flags of different 
kinds), made so gallant a show, that the bravest and most 
numerous host in Christendom might be alarmed to see 
King Edward moving against them. 

It was upon the 23d of June (1314) the King of Scotland 
heard the news, that the English army were approaching 
Stirling. He drew out his army, therefore, in the order 
which he had before resolved on. After a short time, Bruce, 
who was looking out anxiously for the enemy, saw a body of 
English cavalry trying to get into Stirling from the east- 
ward. This was the Lord Clifford, who, with a chosen body 
of eight hundred horse, had been detached to relieve the 
castle. 

“ See, Randolph,” said the King to his nephew, “ there 
is a rose fallen from your chaplet.” By this he meant, that 
Randolph had lost some honour, by suffering the enemy to 
pass where he had been stationed to hinder them. Ran- 
dolph made no reply, but rushed against Clifford with little 
more than half his number. The Scots were on foot. The 
English turned to charge them with their lances, and Ran- 
dolph drew up his men in close order to receive the onset. 
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He seemed to be in so much danger, that Douglas asked 
leave of the King to go and assist him. The King refused 
him permission. 

“ Let Randolph,” he said, “ redeem his own fault ; I can- 
not break the order of battle for his sake.” Still the danger 
appeared greater, and the English horse spemed entirely to 
encompass the small handful of Scottish infantry. “ So 
please you,” said Douglas to the King, “ my heart will not 
suffer me to stand idle and see Randolph perish — I must go 
to his assistance.” He rode off accordingly ; but long before 
they had reached the place of combat, they saw the English 
horses galloping off, many with empty saddles. 

“ Halt ! ” said Douglas to his men, “ Randolph has gained 
the day ; since we were not soon enough to help him in the 
battle, do not let us lessen his glory by approaching the 
field.” Now, that was nobly done ; especially as Douglas 
and Randolph were always contending which should rise 
highest in the good opinion of the King and the nation. 

The van of the English army now came in sight, and a 
number of their bravest knights drew near to see what the 
Scots were doing. They saw King Robert dressed in his 
armour, and distinguished by a gold crown, which he wore 
over his helmet. He was not mounted on his great war- 
horse, because he did not expect to fight that evening. But 
he rode on a little pony up and down the ranks of his army, 
putting his men in order, and carried in his hand a sort of 
battle-axe made of steel. When the King saw the English 
horsemen draw near, he advanced a little before his own 
men, that he might look at them more nearly. 

There was a knight among the English, called Sir Henry 
de Bohun, who thought this would be a good opportunity 
to gain great fame to himself, and put an end to the war, 
by killing King Robert. The King being poorly mounted, 
and having no lance, Bohun galloped on him suddenly and 
furiously, thinking, with his long spear, and his tall power- 
fill horse, easily to bear him down to the ground. King 
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Robert saw him, and permitted him to come very near, then 
suddenly turned his pony a little to one side, so that Sir 
Henry missed him with the lance-point, and was in the act 
of being carried past him by the career of his horse. But 
as he passed, King Robert rose up in his stirrups, and struck 
Sir Henry on the head with his battle-axe so terrible a blow, 
that it broke to pieces his iron helmet as if it had been a 
nut-shell, and hurled him from his saddle. He was dead 
before he reached the ground. This gallant action was 
blamed by the Scottish leaders, who thought Bruce ought 
not to have exposed himself to so much danger when the 
safety of the whole army depended on him. The King only 
kept looking at his weapon, which was injured by the force 
of the blow, and said, “ I have broken my good battle-axe.” 


TART H. — THE CONFLICT. 

The next morning, being the 24th June, at break of 
day, the battle began in terrible earnest. The English as 
they advanced saw the Scots getting into line. The Abbot 
of Inchaffray walked through their ranks barefooted, and 
exhorted them to fight for their freedom. They kneeled 
down as he passed, and prayed to Heaven for victory. 
King Edward, who saw this, called out, “ They kneel down 
— they are asking forgiveness.” — “ Yes,” said a celebrated 
English baron, called Ingelram de Umphraville, “ but they 
ask it from God, not from us — these men will conquer, or 
die upon the field.” 

The English King ordered his men to begin the battle. 
The archers then bent their bows, and began to shoot so 
closely together, that the arrows fell like flakes of snow on 
a Christmas-day. They killed many of the Scots, and 
might, as at Falkirk, and other places, have decided the 
victory ; but Bruce, as I told you before, was prepared for 
them. He had in readiness a body of men-at-arms, well 
mounted, who rode at full gallop among the archers, and 
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as they had no weapons save their bows and arrows, which 
they could not use when they were attacked hand to hand, 
they were cut down in great numbers by the Scottish horse 
men, and thrown into total confusion. 

The fine English cavalry then advanced to support their 
archers, and to attack the Scottish line. But coming over 
the ground which was dug full of pits, the horses fell into 
these holes, and the riders lay tumbling about, without any 
means of defence, and unable to rise, from the weight of 
their armour. The Englishmen began to fall into general 
disorder ; and the Scottish King, bringing up more of his 
forces, attacked and pressed them still more closely. 

On a sudden, while the battle was obstinately maintained 
on both sides, an event happened which decided the victor) - . 
The servants and attendants on the Scottish camp had, as 
I told you, been sent behind the army to a place afterwards 
called the Gillies’ hill. But when they saw that their mas- 
ters were likely to gain the day, they rushed from their 
place of concealment with such weapons as they could get, 
that they might have their share in the victory and in the 
spoil. The English, seeing them come suddenly over the 
hill, mistook this disorderly rabble for a new army coming 
up to sustain the Scots, and, losing all heart, began to shift 
every man for himself. Edward himself left the field as 
fast as he could ride. A valiant knight, Sir Giles de Ar- 
gentine, much renowned in the wars of Palestine, attended 
the King till he got him out of the press of the combat. 
But he would retreat no farther. “ It is not my custom,” 
he said, “ to fly.” With that he took leave of the King, 
set spurs to his horse, and calling out his war-cry of Argen- 
tine 1 Argentine ! he rushed into the thickest of the Scottish 
ranks, and was killed. 

The young Earl of Gloucester was also slain, fighting 
valiantly. The Scots would have saved him, but as he had 
not put on his armorial bearings, they did not know him, 
and he was cut to pieces. 
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Edward first fled to Stirling castle, and entreated admit- 
tance; but Sir Philip Mowbray, the governor, reminded 
the fugitive Sovereign that he was obliged to surrender the 
castle next day, so Edward was fain to fly through the 
Torwood, closely pursued by Douglas with a body of ca- 
valry. An odd circumstance happened during the chase, 
which showed how loosely some of the Scottish Barons of 
that day held their political opinions : As Douglas was 
riding furiously after Edward, he met a Scottish knight, 
Sir Laurence Abemethy, with twenty horse. Sir Laurence 
had hitherto owned the English inte?est, and was bringing 
this band of followers to serve in King Edward’s army. But 
learning from Douglas that the English King was- entirely 
defeated, he changed sides on the spot, and was easily pre- 
vailed upon to join Douglas in pursuing the unfortunate 
Edward with the very followers whom he had been leading 
to join his standard. 

Douglas and Abemethy continued the chase, not giving 
King Edward time to alight from horseback even for an 
instant, and followed him as far as Dunbar, where the 
English had still a friend in the governor, Patrick Earl of 
March. The earl received Edward in his forlorn condition, 
and furnished him with a fishing skiff, or small ship, in 
which he escaped to England, having entirely lost his fine 
army, and a great number of his bravest nobles. 

The English never before or afterwards, whether in 
France or Scotland, lost so dreadful a battle as that of 
Bannockburn, nor did the Scots ever gain one of the same 
importance. Many of the best and bravest of the English 
nobility and gentry, as I have said, lay dead on the field ; a 
great many more were made prisoners ; and the whole of 
King Edward’s immense army was dispersed or destroyed. 

Tales of a Grandfather 
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PERCY AND DOUGLAS. 

BATTLE OF OTTERBU RN. 

1388. 

It was from prudence, not from want of courage, that the 
Scots avoided great battles with the English. They rea- 
dily engaged in smaller actions, when they fought with the 
utmost valour on both sides, till, as an old historian ex- 
presses it, sword anfl lance could endure no longer, and 
then they would part from each other, saying, “ Good day ; 
and thanks for the sport you have shown.” A very re- 
markable instance of such a desperate battle occurred in 
the year 1388. 

The Scottish nobles had determined upon an invasion 
of England on a large scale, and had assembled a great 
army for that purpose ; but learning that the people of 
Northumberland were raising an army on the eastern fron- 
tier, they resolved to limit their incursion to that which 
might be achieved by the Earl of Douglas, with a chosen 
band of four or five thousand men. With this force he pe- 
netrated into the mountainous frontier of England, where 
an assault was least expected, and issuing forth near New- 
castle, fell upon the flat and rich country around, slaying, 
plundering, burning, and loading his army with spoil. 

Percy, Earl of Northumberland, an English noble of 
great power, and with whom the Douglas had frequently 
had encounters, sent his two sons, Sir Henry and Sir Ralph 
Percy, to stop the progress of this invasion. Both were 
gallant knights ; but the first, who, from his impetuosity, 
was called Hotspur, was one of the most distinguished war- 
riors in England, as Douglas was in Scotland. The bro- 
thers threw themselves hastily into Newcastle, to defend 
that important town ; and as Douglas, in an insulting man- 
ner, drew up his followers before the walls, they came out 
to skirmish with the Scots. Douglas and Henry Percy en- 
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countered personally ; and it so chanced, that Douglas in the 
struggle got possession of Hotspur’s spear, to the end of 
which was attached a small ornament of silk, embroidered 
with pearls, on which was represented a lion, the cogni- 
zance, as it is called, of the Percies. Douglas shook this 
trophy aloft, and declared that he would carry it into Scot- 
land, and plant it on his castle of Dalkeith. 

“ That,” said Percy, “ shalt thou never do. I will re- 
gain my lance ere thou canst get back into Scotland.” 

“ Then,” said Douglas, “ come to seek it, and thou shalt 
find it before my tent.” 

The Scottish army, having completed the purpose of their 
expedition, began their retreat up the vale of the little 
river Reed, which afforded a tolerable road running north- 
westward towards their own frontier. They encamped at 
Otterbum, about twenty miles from the Scottish border, on 
the 19th August, 1388. 

In the middle of the night, the alarm arose in the Scot- 
tish camp, that the English host were coming upon them, 
and the moonlight showed the approach of Sir Henry Percy, 
with a body of men superior in number to that of Douglas. 
He had already crossed the Reed water, and was advancing 
towards the left flank of the Scottish army. Douglas, not 
choosing to receive the assault in that position, drew his 
men out of the camp, and, with a degree of military skill 
which could scarce have been expected when his forces were 
of such an undisciplined character, he altogether changed 
the position of the army, and presented his troops with 
their front to the advancing English. 

Hotspur, in the mean time, marched his squadrons 
through the deserted camp, where there were none left but 
a few servants and stragglers of the army. The interrup- 
tions which the English troops met with, threw them a 
little into disorder, when the moon arising, showed them the 
Scottish army, which they had supposed to be retreating, 
drawn up in complete order, and prepared to fight. The 
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battle commenced with the greatest fury ; for Percy and 
Douglas -were the two most distinguished soldiers of their 
time, and each army trusted in the courage and talents of 
their commanders, whose names were shouted on either 
side. The Scots, who were outnumbered, were at length 
about to give way, when Douglas, their leader, caused his 
banner to advance, attended by his best men. lie himself, 
shouting his war-cry of “ Douglas!” rushed forward, clearing 
his way with the blows of his battle-axe, and breaking into 
the very thickest of the enemy. He fell, at length, under 
three mortal wounds. Had his death been observed by 
the enemy, the event would probably have decided the 
battle against the Scots ; but the English only knew that 
some brave man-at-arms had fallen. Mean time the other 
Scottish nobles pressed forward, and found their general 
dying among several of his faithful esquires and pages, who 
lay slain around. A stout priest, called William of North 
Berwick, the chaplain of Douglas, was protecting the body 
of his wounded patron with a long lance. 

“ How fares it, cousin ?” said Sinclair, the first Scottish 
knight who came up to the expiring leader. 

“ Indifferently,” answered Douglas ; “ but blessed be 
God, my ancestors have died in fields of battle, not on 
down beds. I sink fast ; but let them still cry my war-cry, 
and conceal my death from my followers. There was a 
tradition in our family that a dead Douglas should win a 
field, and I trust it will be this day accomplished.” 

The nobles did as he had enjoined ; they concealed the 
Earl’s body, and again rushed on to the battle, shouting 
“ Douglas ! Douglas !” louder than before. The English 
were weakened by the loss of the brave brothers, Henry 
and Ralph Percy, both of whom were made prisoners, fight- 
ing most gallantly, and almost no man of note amongst the 
English escaped death or captivity. Hence a Scottish 
poet has said of the name of Douglas, 
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“ Hosts have been known at that dread sound to yield, 

And, Douglas dead, his name hath won the field.'' 

Sir Henry Percy became the prisoner of Sir Hugh Mont- 
gomery, who obliged him for ransom to build a castle for 
him at Penoon in Ayrshire. The battle of Otterbum was 
disastrous to the leaders on both sides — Percy being made 
captive, and Douglas slain on the field. It has been the 
subject of many songs and poems, and the great historian 
Froissart says, that one other action only excepted, it was 
the best fought battle of that warlike time. 

Tales of a Grandfather. 


APPARITION TO KING JAMES IV. 

BEFORE THE BATTLE OF FLODDEN. 

1513 . 

The Herald bard* 

Said, Marmion might his toil have spared, 

In travelling so far ; 

For that a messenger from Heaven 
In vain to James had counsel given 
Against the English war ; 

And, closer question’d, thus he told 
A tale, which chronicles of old 
In Scottish story have enroll’d : — 

ieir SabiD JlmDfgajj’g Cale. 

“ Of all the palaces so fair, 

Built for the royal dwelling, 

In Scotland, far beyond compare 
Linlithgow is excelling ; 

* Sir David Lindesay, Lord Lion King-at-Arms, who witnessed 
the event. 
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And in its park in jovial June, 

How sweet the merry linnet’s tune, 

How blithe the blackbird’s lay ! 

The wild-buck bells from ferny brake, 

The coot dives merry on the lake, 

The saddest heart might pleasure take 
To see all nature gay. 

But June is to our sovereign dear 
The heaviest month in all the year : 

Too well his cause of grief you know, 

J une saw his father’s overthrow. 

Woe to the traitors, who could bring 
The princely boy against his King ! 

Still in his conscience burns the sting. 

In offices as strict as Lent, 

King James’s June is ever spent. 

“ When last this ruthful month was come. 
And in Linlithgow’s holy dome 
The King, as wont, was praying ; 

'While, for his royal father’s soul, 

The chanters sung, the bells did toll. 

The Bishop mass was saying — 

For now the year brought round again 
The day the luckless King was slain — 

In Katherine’s aisle the Monarch knelt, 
With sackcloth-shirt and iron belt. 

And eyes with sorrow streaming ; 
Around him in their stalls of state, 

The Thistle’s Knight-Companions sate, 
Their banners o’er them beaming. 

I too was there, and, sooth to tell, 
Bedeafen’d with the jangling knell, 

Was watching where the sunbeams fell, 
Through the stain’d casement gleaming, 
But, while I marked what next befell, 

It seem’d as I were dreaming. 
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Stepp’d from the crowd a ghostly wight, 

In azure gown, with cincture white ; 

His forehead bald, his head was bare, 

Down hung at length his yellow hair. — 

Now, mock me not, when, good my Lord, 

I pledge to you my knightly word, 

That, when I saw his placid grace, 

His simple majesty of face, 

His solemn bearing, and his pace 
So stately gliding on, — 

Seem’d to me ne’er did limner paint 
So just an image of the Saint, 

Who propp’d the Virgin in her faint, — 

The loved Apostle John. 

“ He stepp’d before the Monarch’s chair, 

And stood with rustic plainness there, 

And little reverence made ; 

Nor head, nor body, bow’d nor bent, 

But on the desk his arm he leant, 

And words like these he said, 

In a low voice, hut never tone 

So thrill’d through vein, and nerve, and bone : — 

‘ My mother sent me from afar, — 

Sir King, to warn thee not to war, — 

Woe waits on thine array ; 

If war thou wilt, of woman fair, 

Her witching wiles and wanton snare, 

James Stuart, doubly warn’d, beware : 

God keep thee as he may !’ 

The wondering Monarch seem’d to seek 
For answer, and found none ; 

And when he raised his head to speak, 

The monitor was gone.” 


Marmh 
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THE BATTLE OF FLODDEN. 

1513. 

On the 6th September, the Scottish army had fixed their 
camp upon a hill called Flodden, which rises to close in, as 
it were, the extensive flat called Millfield Plain. This emi- 
nence slopes steeply towards the plain, and there is an ex- 
tended piece of level ground on the top, where the Scots 
might have drawn up their army, and awaited at great ad- 
vantage the attack of the English. Surrey liked the idea 
of venturing an assault on that position so ill, that he re- 
solved to try whether he could not prevail on the King to 
abandon it. He sent a herald to invite James to come 
down from the height, and join battle in the open plain of 
Millfield below — reminded him of the readiness with which 
he had accepted his former challenge — and hinted, that it 
was the opinion of the English chivalry assembled for battle, 
that any delay of the encounter would sound to the Kang's 
dishonour. 

We have seen that James was sufficiently rash and im- 
prudent, but his impetuosity did not reach to the pitch 
Surrey perhaps expected. He refused to receive the mes- 
senger into his presence, and returned for answer to the 
message, that it was not such as it became an earl to send 
to a king. 

Surrey, therefore, distressed for provisions, was obliged 
to resort to another mode of bringing the Scots to action. 
He moved northward on the 9th September, sweeping round 
the hill of Flodden, keeping out of the reach of the Scottish 
artillery, until, crossing the Till near Twizel castle, he 
placed himself, with his whole army, betwixt James and his 
own kingdom. The King suffered him to make this flank 
movement without interruption, though it must have afford- 
ed repeated and advantageous opportunities for attack. But 
when he saw the English army interposed betwixt him and 
his dominions, he became alarmed lest he should be cut off 
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from Scotland. In this apprehension he was confirmed by 
one Giles Musgrave, an Englishman, whose counsel he used 
upon the occasion, and who assured him, that if he did not 
descend and fight with the English army, the Earl of Surrey 
would enter Scotland, and lay waste the whole country. 
Stimulated by this apprehension, the King resolved to give 
signal for the fatal battle. 

With this view the Scots set fire to their huts, and the 
other refuse and litter of their camp. The smoke spread 
along the side of the hill, and under its cover the army of 
King James descended the eminence, which is much less 
steep on the northern than the southern side, while the 
English advanced to meet them, both concealed from each 
other by the clouds of smoke. 

The Scots descended in four strong columns, all marching 
parallel to each other, having a reserve of the Lothian men 
commanded by Earl Bothwell. The English were also 
divided into four bodies, with a reserve of cavalry led by 
Dacre. 

The battle commenced at the hour of four in the after- 
noon. The first which encountered was the left wing of the 
Scots, commanded by the Earl of Huntly and Lord Home, 
which overpowered and threw into disorder the right wing 
of the English, under Sir Edmund Howard. Sir Edmund 
was beaten down, his standard taken, and he himself in 
danger of instant death, when he was relieved by the Bas- 
tard Heron, who came up at the head of a band of deter- 
mined outlaws like himself, and extricated Howard. It is 
objected to the Lord Home by many Scottish writers, that 
he ought to have improved his advantage, by hastening to 
the support of the next division of the Scottish army. It is 
even pretended, that he replied to those who urged him to 
go to the assistance of the King, that “ the man did well 
that day who stood and saved himself.” But this seems in- 
vented, partly to criminate Home, and partly to account 
for the loss of the battle in some other way than by the 
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superiority of the English. Jn reality, the English cavalry, 
under Dacre, which acted as a reserve, appear to have kept 
the victors in check ; while Thomas Howard, the lord high 
admiral, who commanded the second division of the Eng- 
lish, bore down, and routed the Scottish division command- 
ed by Crawford and Montrose, who were both slain. Thus 
matters went on the Scottish left. 

Upon the extreme right of James’s army, a division of 
Highlanders, consisting of the clans of MacKenzie, Mac- 
Lean, and others, commanded by the Earls of Lennox and 
Argyle, were so insufferably annoyed by the volleys of the 
English arrows, that they broke their ranks, and, in despite 
of the cries, entreaties, and signals of De la Motte, the 
French ambassador, who endeavoured to stop them, rushed 
tumultuously down hill, and being attacked at once in flank 
and rear by Sir Edward Stanley, with the men of Cheshire 
and Lancashire, were routed with great slaughter. 

The only Scottish division which remains to be mentioned, 
was commanded by James in person, and consisted of the 
choicest of his nobles and gentry, whose armour was so 
good, that the arrows made but slight impression upon them. 
They were all on foot — the Kang himself hail parted with 
his horse. They engaged the Earl of Surrey, who opposed 
to them the division which he personally commanded. The 
Scots attacked with the greatest fury, and, for a time, hail 
the better. Surrey’s squadrons were disordered, his stand- 
ard in great danger, Bothwell and the Scottish reserve were 
advancing, and the English seemed in some risk of losing 
the battle. But Stanley, who had defeated the Highlanders, 
came up on one flank of the King’s division ; the Admiral, 
who had conquered Crawford and Montrose, assailed them 
on the other. The Scots showed the most undaunted cou- 
rage. Uniting themselves with the reserve under Bothwell, 
they formed into a circle, with their spears extended on 
every side, and fought obstinately. Bows being now use- 
less, the English advanced on all sides with their bills, a 
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lmge weapon which made ghastly wounds. But they could 
not force the Scots either to break or retire, although the 
carnage among them was dreadful. James himself died 
amid his warlike peers and loyal gentry. He was twice 
wounded with arrows, and at length despatched with a bill. 
Night fell without the battle being absolutely decided, for 
the Scottish centre kept their ground, and Home and Dacre 
held each other at bay. But during the night, the remain- 
der of the Scottish army drew off in silent despair from the 
bloody field, on which they left their King, and their choicest 
nobles and gentlemen. 

This great and decisive victory was gained by the Earl of 
Surrey on 9th September 1513. The victors had about five 
thousand men slain, the Scots twice that number at least. 
But the loss lay not so much in the number of the slain, as 
in their rank and quality. The English lost very few men 
of distinction. The Scots left on the field the King, two 
bishops, two mitred abbots, twelve earls, thirteen lords, and 
five eldest sons of peers. The number of gentlemen slain 
was beyond calculation ; — there is scarcely a family of name 
in Scottish history who did not lose a relative there. 

Tales of a Grandfather. 


THE SAXON AND THE GAEL. 

THE INTERVIEW. 

So toilsome was the road to trace, 

The guide, abating of his pace, 

Led slowly through the pass’s jaws, 

And ask’d Fitz-James, by what strange cause 
He sought these wilds, traversed by few, 
Without a pass from Roderick Dhu. 

“ Brave Gael, my pass in danger tried, 

Hangs in my belt, and by my side ; 
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Yet, sooth to tell,” the Saxon said, 

“ I dreamt not now to claim its aid. 

When here, but three days since, I came. 
Bewilder’d in pursuit of game, 

All seem’d as peaceful and as still. 

As the mist slumbering on yon hill ; 

Thy dangerous Chief was then afar, 

Nor soon expected back from war.” — 

“ But, Stranger, peaceful since you came, 
Bewilder’d in the mountain game, 

Whence the bold boast by which you show 
Vich-Alpine’s vowed and mortal foe ?” — 

“ Warrior, but yester-mom, I knew 
Nought of thy Chieftain, Roderick Dhu, 

Save as an outlaw’d desperate man, 

The chief of a rebellious clan, 

Who, in the Regent’s court and sight, 

With ruffian dagger stabb’d a knight : 

Yet this alone might from his part 
Sever each true and loyal heart.” 

Wrathful at such arraignment foul, 

Dark lower’d the clansman's sable scowl. 

A space he paused, then sternly said, 

“ And heard’st thou why he drew his blade ? 
Heard’st thou that shameful word and blow 
Brought Roderick’s vengeance on his foe? 
What reck’d the Chieftain if he stood 
On Highland heath, or Holy- Rood? 

He rights such wrong where it is given, 

If it were in the court of heaven.” — 

“ But then, thy Chieftain’s robber life ! — 
Winning mean prey by causeless strife, 
Wrenching from ruin’d Lowland swain 
His herds and harvest rear’d in vain. — 
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Mcthinks a soul, like thine, should scorn 
The spoils from such foul foray borne” — 

“ Saxon, from yonder mountain high, 

I mark’d thee send delighted eye, 

Far to the south and east, where lay, 
Extended in succession gay, 

Deep waving fields and pastures green, 

AVith gentle slopes and groves between : — 
These fertile plains, that soften’d vale, 

AV ere once the birthright of the Gael ; 

The stranger came with iron hand, 

And from our fathers reft the land. 

AVhere dwell we now ! See, rudely swell 
Crag over crag, and fell o’er fell. 

Ask we this savage hill we tread, 

For fatten’d steer or household bread ; 

Ask we for flocks these shingles dry, 

And well the mountain might reply, — 

‘ To you, as to your sires of yore, 

Belong the target and claymore ! 

I give you shelter in my breast, 

Your own good blades must win the rest,’ 
Pent in this fortress of the North, 

Think’st thou we will not sally forth, 

To spoil the spoiler as we may, 

And from the robber rend the prey ? 

Ay, by my soul ! — AVbile on yon plain 
The Saxon rears one shock of grain ; 

AVhile, of ten thousand herds, there strays 
But one along yon river’s maze, — 

The Gael, of plain and river heir, 

Shall, with strong hand, redeem his share — .” 
“ AA’ell, let it pass ; nor will I now 
Fresh cause of enmity avow, 

To chafe thy mood and cloud thy brow 
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Enough, I am by promise tied 
To match me with this man of pride : 

Twice have I sought Clan- Alpine’s glen 
In peace ; but when I come agen, 

I come with banner, brand, and bow, 

As leader seeks his mortal foe. 

For love-lorn swain, in lady’s bower, 

Ne’er panted for the appointed hour, 

As I, until before me stand 

This rebel Chieftain and his band !” — 

u Have, then, thy wish !” — he whistled shrill, 
And he was answer’d from the hill ; 

Wild as the scream of the curlew, 

From crag to crag the signal flew. 

Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows ; 

On right, on left, above, below, 

Sprung up at once the lurking foe ; 

From shingles grey their lances start, 

The bracken bush sends forth the dart, 

The rushes and the willow-wand 
Are bristling into axe and brand, 

And every tuft of broom gives life 
To plaided warrior arm’d for strife. 

That whistle garrison’d the glen 
At once with full five hundred men, 

As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterranean host had given. 

Watching their leader’s beck and will, 

All silent there they stood, and still. 

Like the loose crags, whose threatening mass 
Lay tottering o’er the hollow pass, 

As if an infant’s touch could urge 
Their headlong passage down the verge, 
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With step and weapon forward flung, 

Upon the mountain side they hung. 

The Mountaineer cast glance of pride 
Along Beuledi’s living side, 

Then fix’d his eye and sable brow 

Full on Fitz- James — “ How say’st thou now? 

These are Clan- Alpine’s warriors time ; 

And, Saxon, — I am Roderick Dhu !” 

Fitz- James was brave: — Though to his heart 
The life-blood thrill’d with sudden start, 

He mann’d himself with dauntless air, 

Return’d the Chief his haughty stare, 

His back against a rock he bore, 

And firmly placed his foot before : — 

“ Come one, come all ! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.” 

Sir Roderick mark’d — and in his eyes 
Respect was mingled with surprise, 

And the stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel. 

Short space he stood — then waved his hand : 

Down sunk the disappearing band ; 

Each warrior vanish’d where he stood, 

In broom or bracken, heath or wood ; 

Sunk brand and spear and bended bow, 

In osiers pale and copses low ; 

It seem’d as if their mother Earth 
Had swallow'd up her warlike birth. 

The wind’s last breath had toss’d in air, 

Pennon, and plaid, and plumage fair, — 

The next but swept a lone hill-side, 

Where heath and fern were waving wide : 

The sun’s last glance was glinted back, 

From spear and glaive, from targe and jack, — 
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The next, all unreflected, shone 
On bracken green, and cold grey stone. 

Fitz-James look’d round — yet scarce believed 
The witness that his sight received ; 

Such apparition well might seem 
Delusion of a dreadful dream. 

Sir Roderick in suspense he eyed, 

And to his look the Chief replied, 

“ Fear nought — nay, that I need not say — 
But — doubt not aught from mine array. 

Thou art my guest ; — I pledged my word 
As far as Coilantogle ford : 

Nor would I call a clansman’s brand 
For aid against one valiant hand, 

Though on our strife lay every vale 
Rent by the Saxon from the Gael. 

So move we on ; — I only meant 
To show the reed on which you leant, 
Deeming this path you might pursue 
Without a pass from Roderick Dhu.” 


THE COMBAT. 

The Chief in silence strode before, 

And reach’d that torrent’s sounding shore, 
Which, daughter of three mighty lakes, 

From Yennachar in silver breaks, 

Sweeps through the plain, and ceaseless mines 
On Bochastle the mouldering lines, 

Where Rome, the Empress of the world, 

Of yore her eagle wings unfurl’d. 

And here his course the Chieftain staid, 
Threw down his target and his plaid, . 
And to the Lowland warrior said : — 
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“ Bold Saxon ! to his promise just, 

Vich- Alpine has discharged his trust. 

This murderous Chief, this ruthless man, 

This head of a rebellious clan, 

Hath led thee safe, through watch and ward. 
Far past Clan-Alpine’s outmost guard. 

Now, man to man, and steel to steel, 

A Chieftain’s vengeance thou shalt feel. 

See here, all vantageless I stand, 

Arm’d, like thyself, with single brand : 

For this is Coilantogle ford, 

And thou must keep thee with thy sword.” 

The Saxon paused : — “ I ne’er delay’d, 

When foeman bade me draw my blade ; 

Nay, more, brave Chief, I vow’d thy death • 
Yet sure thy fair and generous faith, 

And my deep debt for life preserved, 

A better meed have well deserved : 

Can nought but blood our feud atone ? 

Are there no means ?” — “ No, Stranger, none ! 
And hear, — to fire thy flagging zeal, — 

The Saxon cause rests on thy steel ; 

For thus spoke Fate, by prophet bred 
Between the living and the dead ; 

* Who spills the foremost foeman’s life, 

His party conquers in the strife.’ ” — 

“ Then by my word,” the Saxon said, 

“ The riddle is already read. 

Seek yonder brake beneath the cliff, — 

There lies Red Murdoch, stark and stifE 
Thus Fate has solved her prophecy, 

Then yield to Fate, and not to me. 

To James, at Stirling, let us go, 

Wben, if thou wilt be still his foe, 
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Or if the King shall not agree 
To grant thee grace and favour free, 

I plight mine honour, oath, and word, 

That, to thy native strengths restored, 

With each advantage shalt thou stand, 

That aids thee now to guard thy land.” 

Dark lightning flash’d from Roderick’s eye — 
“ Soars thy presumption, then, so high, 
Because a wretched kern ye slew, 

Homage to name to Roderick Dhu ? 

He yields not, he, to man nor Fate ! 

Thou add’st but fuel to my hate : — 

My clansman’s blood demands revenge. 

Not yet prepared ? — By Heaven, I change 
My thought, and hold thy valour light 
As that of some vain carpet knight, 

Who ill deserved my courteous care, 

And whose best boast is but to wear 
A braid of his fair lady’s hair.” — 

“ I thank thee, Roderick, for the word ! 

It nerves my heart, it steels my sword ; 

For I have sworn this braid to stain 
In the best blood that warms thy vein. 

Now, truce, farewell ! and, ruth, begone ! — 
Yet think not that by thee alone, 

Proud Chief! can courtesy be shown ; 

Though not from copse, or heath, or cairn, 
Start at my whistle clansmen stern. 

Of this small horn one feeble blast 
Would fearful odds against thee cast. 

But fear not — doubt not — which thou wilt— 
We try this quarrel hilt to hilt." — 

Then each at once his falchion drew, 

Each on the ground his scabbard threw. 
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Each look’d to sun, and stream, and plain, 

As what they ne’er might see again ; 

Then foot, and point, and eye opposed, 

In dubious strife they darkly closed. 

Ill fared it then with Roderick Dhu, 

That on the field his targe he threw, 

Whose brazen studs and tough bull-hide 
Had death so often dash’d aside ; 

For, train’d abroad his arms to wield, 

Fitz- James’s blade was sword and shield. 

He practised every pass and ward, 

To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard ; 

"While less expert, though stronger far, 

The Gael maintain’d unequal war. 

Three times in closing strife they stood, 

And thrice the Saxon blade drank blood ; 

No stinted draught, no scanty tide, 

The gushing flood the tartans dyed. 

Fierce Roderick felt the fatal drain, 

And shower’d his blows like wintry rain ; 

And, as firm rock, or castle-roof, 

Against the winter shower is proof, 

The foe, invulnerable still, 

Foil’d his wild rage by steady skill ; 

Till, at advantage ta’en, his brand 
Forced Roderick’s weapon from his hand, 

And backward borne upon the lea, 

Brought the proud Chieftain to his knee. 

“ Now, yield thee, or by Him who made 
The world, thy heart’s blood dyes my blade ! " — • 
“ Thy threats, thy mercy, I defy ! 

Let recreant yield, who fears to die.” 

— Like adder darting from his coil, 

Like wolf that dashes through the toil, 
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Like mountain-cat who guards her young, 
Full at Fitz-James’s throat he sprung ; 
Received, but reck’d not of a wound, 

And lock’d his arms his foeman round. — 
Now, gallant Saxon, hold thine own ! 

No maiden’s hand is round thee thrown ! 
That desperate grasp thy frame might feel, 
Through bars of brass and triple steel ! — 
They tug, they strain ! down, down they go, 
The Gael above, Fitz-James below. 

The Chieftain’s gripe his throat compress’d, 
His knee was planted in his breast ; 

His clotted locks he backward threw, 

Across his brow his hand he drew, 

From blood and mist to clear his sight, 

Then gleam’d aloft his dagger bright ! — 

— But hate and fury ill supplied 
The stream of life’s exhausted tide, 

And all too late the advantage came, 

To turn the odds of deadly game ; 

For, while the dagger gleam’d on high, 
Reel’d soul and sense, reel’d brain and eye, 
Down came the blow ! but in the heath 
The erring blade found bloodless sheath. 

The struggling fbe may now unclasp 
The fainting Chiefs relaxing grasp ; 
Unwounded from the dreadful close, 

But breathless all, Fitz-James arose. 

Lady of the Lake. 
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TRIAL AND EXECUTION 
OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

1586 - 7 . 

Ix was resolved upon (25th Sept. 1586), that Mary should 
be brought to trial for her life, under pretence of her having 
encouraged Babington and his companions in their desperate 
purpose. She was removed to the castle of Fotheringay, and 
placed under two keepers, Sir Annas Paulet and Sir Drew 
Drury, whose well-known hatred of the Catholic religion 
was supposed to render them inclined to treat their unfortu- 
nate captive with the utmost rigour. Her private cabinet was 
broken open and stripped of its contents, her most secret 
papers were seized upon and examined, her principal do- 
mestics were removed from her person, her money and her 
jewels were taken from her. Queen Elizabeth then pro- 
ceeded to name Commissioners, in terms of an Act of 
Parliament which had previously been passed. They were 
forty in number, of the most distinguished of her states- 
men and nobility, and were directed to proceed to the 
trial of Mary for her alleged accession to Babington’s con- 
spiracy. 

The attorney and solicitor for Queen Elizabeth stated 
the conspiracy of Babington, as it unquestionably existed, 
and produced copies of letters which Mary was alleged to 
have written, approving the insurrection, and even the as- 
sassination of Elizabeth. The declarations of liaue and 
Curie, two of Mary’s secretaries, went to confirm the fact 
of her having had correspondence with Babington, by in- 
tervention of a priest called Ballard. The confessions of 
Babington and his associates were then read, avowing 
Mary’s share in their criminal undertaking. 

To these charges Mary answered, by denying that she 
ever had any correspondence with Ballard, or that she had 
ever written such letters as those produced against her. 
She insisted that she could only be atiected by such writ- 
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mgs as bore her own hand and seal, and not by copies. 
She urged that the declarations of her secretaries were 
given in private, and probably under the influence of fear 
of torture, or hope of reward, of which, indeed, there is 
every probability. Lastly, she pleaded that the confessions 
of the conspirators could not affect her, since they were in- 
famous persons, dying for an infamous crime. If their evi- 
dence was designed to be used, they ought to have been 
pardoned, and brought forward in person, to bear witness 
against her. Mary admitted, that, having for many years 
despaired of relief or favour from Queen Elizabeth, she had, 
in her distress, applied to other sovereigns, and that she 
had also endeavoured to procure some favour for the per- 
secuted Catholics of England ; but she denied that she had 
endeavoured to purchase liberty for herself, or advantage 
for the Catholics, at the expense of shedding the blood of 
any one ; and declared, that if she had given consent in 
word, or even in thought, to the murder of Elizabeth, she 
was willing, not only to submit to the doom of men, but 
even to renounce the mercy of God. 

The evidence which was brought to convict the Queen of 
Scotland was such as would not now affect the life of the 
meanest criminal ; yet the Commission had the cruelty and 
meanness to declare Mary guilty of having been accessary 
to Babington’s conspiracy, and of having contrived and 
endeavoured the death of Queen Elizabeth, contrary to 
the statute made for security of the Queen’s life. And the 
Parliament of England approved of and ratified this iniqui- 
tous sentence. 

At any other period in the English history, it is probable 
that a sovereign attempting such an action as Elizabeth 
meditated, might have been interrupted by the generous 
and manly sense of justice and humanity peculiar to a free 
and high-minded people, like those of England. But the 
despotic reign of Henry VIII. had too much familiarized 
the English with the sight of the blood of great persons, 
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and even of Queens, poured forth by the blow of the exe- 
cutioner, upon the slightest pretexts ; and the idea that 
Elizabeth’s life could not be in safety while Mary existed, 
was, in the deep sentiment of loyalty and affection which 
they entertained for their Queen (and which the general 
tenor of her reign well deserved,) strong enough to render 
them blind to the gross injustice exercised upon a stranger 
and a Catholic. 

Yet with all the prejudices of her subjects in her own 
favour, Elizabeth would fain have had Mary’s death take 
place in such a way as that she herself should not appear 
to have any hand in it. Her ministers were employed to 
write letters to Mary’s keepers, insinuating what a good 
service they would do to Elizabeth and the Protestant re- 
ligion, if Mary could be privately assassinated. But these 
stem guardians, though strict and severe in their conduct 
towards the Queen, would not listen to such persuasions ; 
and well was it for them that they did not, for Elizabeth 
would certainly have thrown the whole blame of the deed 
upon their shoulders, and left them to answer it with their 
lives and fortunes. She was angry with them, nevertheless, 
for their refusal, and called Paulet a precise fellow, loud in 
boasting of his fidelity, but slack in giving proof of it. 

As, however, it was necessary, from the scruples of Pau- 
let and Drary, to proceed in all form, Elizabeth signed a 
warrant for the execution of the sentence pronounced on 
Queen Mary, and gave it to Davison, her secretary of 
state, commanding that it should be sealed with the great 
seal of England. Davison laid the warrant, signed by 
Elizabeth, before the Privy Council, and next day the 
great seal was placed upon it. Elizabeth, upon hearing 
this, affected some displeasure that the warrant had been so 
speedily prepared, and told the secretary that it was the 
opinion of wise men that some other course might be taken 
with Queen Mary. Davison, in this pretended change of 
mind, saw some danger that his mistress might throw the 
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fault of the execution upon him after it had taken place. 
He therefore informed the Keeper of the Seals what the 
Queen had said, protesting he would not venture farther in 
the matter. The Privy Council, having met together, and 
conceiving themselves certain what were the Queen’s real 
wishes, determined to save her the pain of expressing them 
more broadly, and resolving that the blame, if any might 
arise, should be common to them all, sent off the warrant 
for execution with their clerk Beale. The Earls of Kent 
and Shrewsbury, with the High Sheriff of the county, were 
empowered and commanded to see the fatal mandate car- 
ried into effect without delay. 

Mary received the melancholy intelligence with the ut- 
most firmness. “ The soul,” she said, “ was undeserving 
of the joys of Heaven, which would shrink from the blow 
of an executioner. She had not,” she added, “ expected 
that her kinswoman would have consented to her death, 
but submitted not the less willingly to her fate.” She 
earnestly requested the assistance of a priest ; but this fa- 
vour, which is granted to the worst criminals, and upon 
which Catholics lay particular weight, was cruelly refused. 
The Queen then wrote her last will, and short and affection- 
ate letters of farewell to her relations in France. She dis- 
tributed among her attendants such valuables as had been 
left her, and desired them to keep them for her sake. This 
occupied the evening before the day appointed for the fatal 
execution. 

On the 8th February, 1587, the Queen, still maintaining 
the same calm and undisturbed appearance which she had 
displayed at her pretended trial, was brought down to the 
great hall of the castle, where a scaffold was erected, on 
which were placed a block and a chair, the whole being 
covered with black cloth. The Master of her Household, 
Sir Andrew Melville, was permitted to take a last leave of 
the mistress whom he had served long and faithfully. He 
burst into loud lamentations, bewailing her fate, and de- 
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ploriug his own in being destined to carry such news to 
Scotland. “ Weep not, my good Melville,” said the Queen, 
“ but rather rejoice ; for thou shalt this day see Mary 
Stuart relieved from all her sorrows.” She obtained per 
mission, with some difficulty, that her maids should be al- 
lowed to attend her on the scatfold. It was objected to, 
that the extravagance of their grief might disturb the pro- 
ceedings ; she engaged for them that they would be silent. 

When the Queen was seated in the fatal chair, she heard 
the death warrant read by Beale, the Clerk to the Privy 
Council, with an appearance of indifference ; nor did she 
seem more attentive to the devotional exercises of the Dean 
of Peterborough, in which, as a Catholic, she could not 
conscientiously join. She implored the mercy of Heaven, 
after the form prescribed by her own Church. She then 
prepared herself for execution, taking off such parts of her 
dress as might interfere with the deadly blow. The execu- 
tioners offered their assistance, but she modestly refused it, 
saying, she had neither been accustomed to undress before 
so many spectators, nor to be served by such grooms of the 
chamber. She quietly chid her maids, who were unable to 
withhold their cries of lamentation, and reminded them 
that she had engaged for their silence. Last of all, Mary 
laid her head on the block, which the executioner severed 
from her body with two strokes of his axe. The headsman 
held it up in his hand, and the Dean of Peterborough cried 
out, “ So perish all Queen Elizabeth’s enemies 1” No 
voice, save that of the Earl of Kent, could answer Amen: 
the rest were choked with sobs and tears. 

Thus died Queen Mary, aged a little above forty-four 
years. She was eminent for beauty, for talents, and ac- 
complishments, nor is there reason to doubt her natural 
goodness of heart, and courageous manliness of disposition. 
Yet she was, in every sense, one of the most unhappy Prin- 
oesses that ever lived, from the moment when she came 
into the world, in an hour of defeat and danger, to that in 
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which a bloody and violent death closed a weary captivity 
of eighteen years. 

Tales of a Grandfather. 

TRIAL AND EXECUTION 
OF KINO CHARLES I. 

1649. 

The High Court of Justice was opened, and the King 
was brought to the bar on 19th January, 1649. The sol- 
diers, who crowded the avenues, were taught to cry out 
for justice upon the royal prisoner. When a bystander, 
affected by the contrast betwixt the King’s present and for- 
mer condition, could not refrain from saying aloud, “ God 
save your Majesty,” he was struck and beaten by the guards 
around him — “ A rude chastisement," said the King, “ for 
so slight an offence.” Charles behaved throughout the 
whole of the trying scene with the utmost dignity. He bore, 
without complaining, the reproaches of murderer and tyrant, 
which were showered on him by the riotous soldiery ; and 
when a ruffian spat in his face, the captive monarch wiped it 
off with his handkerchief, and only said, “ Poor creatures ! 
for half-a-crown they would do the same to their father.” 

When the deed of accusation, stated to be in the name of 
the people of England, was read, a voice from one of the 
galleries exclaimed, “ not the tenth part of them ! ” Again, 
as the names of the judges were called over, when that of 
General Fairfax occurred, the same voice replied, “ he has 
more sense than to be here.” Upon the officer who com- 
manded the guard ordering the musketeers to fire into the 
gallery from which the interruption came, the speaker was 
discovered to be Lady Fairfax, wife of Sir Thomas, the ge- 
neral of the forces, and a daughter of the noble house of 
Vere, who in this manner declared her resentment at the 
extraordinary scene. 

The King, when placed at the bar, looked around on the 
awful preparations for trial, on the bench, crowded with 
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avowed enemies, and displaying, what was still more painful, 
the faces of one or two ungrateful friends,* without losing 
his steady composure. When the public accuser began to 
speak, he touched him with his staff, and sternly admonished 
him to forbear. He afterwards displayed both talent and 
boldness in his own defence. He disowned the authority of 
the novel and incompetent court before which he was placed ; 
reminded those who sat as his judges, that he was their law- 
ful king, answerable indeed to God for the use of his power, 
but declared by the constitution incapable of doing wrong. 
Even if the authority of the people were sufficient to place 
him before the bar, he denied that such authority had been 
obtained. The act of violence, he justly stated, was the 
deed, not of the English nation, but of a few daring men, 
who had violated, by military force, the freedom of the 
House of Commons, and altogether destroyed and abolished 
the House of Peers. He declared that he spoke not for 
himself, but for the sake of the laws and liberties of England. 

Though repeatedly interrupted by Bradshaw, a lawyer, 
president of the pretended High Court of Justice, Charles 
pronounced his defence in a manly, yet temperate manner. 
Being then three times called on to answer to the charge, 
he as often declined the jurisdiction of the court. Sen- 
tence of death was then pronouiiced, to be executed in front 
of the royal palace, lately his own. 

On the 30th January, 1649, Charles I. was brought forth 

* Clarendon says, — “ One was Sir Harry Mildmay, master of the 
King’s jewel-house, who had been bred up in the court, and prose- 
cuted with so great favours and bounties by King James, and by his 
Majesty, that he was raised by them to a great estate. The other 
was Sir John Danvers, the younger brother and heir of the Earl of 
Danby, who was a gentleman of the privy chamber to the King.” 
And adds, — “ Nor did that party of miscreants (Cromwell’s) look 
upon any two men in the kingdom with that scorn and detestation 
as they did upon Danvers and Mildmay.” — History, vol. v. pp. 256, 
256. 
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through one of the ■windows in front of the banqueting house 
at Whitehall, upon a large scaffold hung with black, and 
closely surrounded with guards. Two executioners in masks 
attended (one wearing a long grey beard), beside a block 
and cushion. Juxon, a bishop of the Church of England, 
assisted the Kong’s devotions. As Charles laid his head on 
the block, he addressed to the bishop, emphatically, the 
word remember ,* and then gave the signal for the fatal 
stroke. One executioner struck the head from the shoul- 
ders at a single blow ; the other held it up, and proclaimed 
it the head of a traitor. The soldiers shouted in triumph, 
but the multitude generally burst out into tears and lamen- 
tations. 

This tragic spectacle was far from accomplishing the pur- 
pose intended by those who had designed it. On the con- 
trary, the King’s serene and religious behaviour at his trial 
and execution, excited the sympathy and sorrow of many 
who had been his enemies when in power ; the injustice and 
brutality which he bore with so much dignity, overpowered 
the remembrance of the errors of which he had been guilty ; 
and the almost universal sense of the iniquity of his sentence, 
was a principal cause of the subsequent restoration of his 
family to the throne. Tales of a Grandfather. 

* “ It being remarked that the King, the moment before he 
stretched ont his neck to the executioner, had said to Juxon, with a 
very earnest accent, the single word Remember ! great mysteries 
were supposed to be concealed under that expression ; and the gene- 
rals vehemently insisted with the prelate that he should inform them 
of the King's meaning. Juxon told them, that the King, having 
frequently charged him to inculcate on his son the forgiveness of the 
murderers, had taken this opportunity, in the last moment of his 
life, when his commands, he supposed, would be regarded as sacred 
and inviolable, to reiterate that desire ; and that his mild spirit thus 
terminated its present course by an act of benevolence towards his 
greatest enemies.” — Hume. 
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TRAGICAL MARRIAGE IN A SCOTTISH FAMILY. 

1669. 

[The origin of “ The Bride of Lammermoor.”] 

Miss Janet Daleymple, daughter of the first Lord 
Stair, and Dame Margaret Ross, had engaged herself with- 
out the knowledge of her parents to the Lord Rutherford, 
who was not acceptable to them, either on account of his 
political principles, or his want of fortune. The young 
couple broke a piece of gold together, and pledged their 
troth in the most solemn manner ; and it is said the young 
lady imprecated dreadful evils on herself should she break 
her plighted faith. Shortly after a suitor, who was favoured 
by Lord Stair, and still more so by his lady, paid his ad- 
dresses to Miss Dalrymple. The young lady refused the 
proposal, and being pressed on the subject confessed her 
secret engagement. Lady Stair, a woman accustomed to 
universal submission, (for even her husband did not dare to 
contradict her,) treated this objection as a trifle, and in- 
sisted upon her daughter yielding her consent to marry the 
new suitor, David Dunbar, son and heir to David Dunbar 
of Baldoon, in Wigtonshire. The first lover, a man of very 
high spirit, then interfered by letter, and insisted on the 
right he had acquired by his troth plighted with the young 
lady. Lady Stair sent him for answer, that her daughter, 
sensible of her undutiful behaviour in entering into a con- 
tract unsanctioned by her parents, had retracted her un- 
lawful vow, and now refused to fulfil her engagement with 
him. 

The lover, in return, declined positively to receive such 
an answer from any one but his mistress in person ; and as she 
had to deal with a man who was both of a most determined 
character, and of too high condition to be trifled with, Lady 
Stair was obliged to consent to an interview between Lord 
Rutherford and her daughter. But she took care to be 
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present in person, and argued the point with the disap- 
pointed and incensed lover with pertinacity equal to his 
own. She particularly insisted on the Levitical law, which 
declares, that a woman shall be free of a vow which her 
parents dissent from. The passage of Scripture she founded 
on is contained in Numbers, xxx. 2, 8, 4, 5. 

While the mother insisted on these topics, the lover in 
vain conjured the daughter to declare her own opinion and 
feelings. She remained totally overwhelmed, as it seemed, 
— mute, pale, and motionless as a statue. Only at her 
mother’s command, sternly uttered, she summoned strength 
enough to restore to her plighted suitor the piece of broken 
gold, which was the emblem of her troth. 

On this he burst forth into a tremendous passion, took 
leave of the mother with maledictions, and as he left the 
apartment, turned back to say to his weak, if not fickle 
mistress, “ For you, madam, you will be a world's wonder 
a phrase by which some remarkable degree of calamity is 
usually implied. He went abroad, and returned not again. 
If the last Lord Rutherford was the unfortunate party, he 
must have been the third who bore that title, and who died 
in 1685. 

The marriage betwixt Janet Dalrymple and David Dun- 
bar of Baldoon now went forward, the bride shewing no re- 
pugnance, but being absolutely passive in everything her 
mother commanded or advised. On the day of the mar- 
riage, which, as was then usual, was celebrated by a great 
assemblage of friends and relations, she was the same — sad, 
silent, and resigned, as it seemed, to her destiny. A lady, 
very nearly connected with the family, told the author that 
she had conversed on the subject with one of the brothers 
of the bride, a mere lad at that time, who had ridden before 
his sister to church. He said her hand, which lay on his as 
she held her arm round his waist, was as cold and damp as 
marble. But, full of his new dress, and the part he acted 
in the procession, the circumstance, which he long after- 
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wards remembered with bitter sorrow and compunction, 
made no impression on him at the time. 

The bridal feast was followed by dancing ; the bride and 
bridegroom retired as usual, when of a sudden the most 
wild and piercing cries were heard from the nuptial chamber. 
It was then the custom, to prevent any coarse pleasantry 
which old times perhaps admitted, that the key of the 
nuptial chamber should be intrusted to the brideman. He 
was called upon, but refused at first to give it up, till the 
shrieks became so hideous that he was compelled to hasten 
with others to learn the cause. On opening the door, they 
found the bridegroom lying across the threshold, dreadfully 
wounded, and streaming with blood. The bride was then 
sought for : She was found in the comer of the large chim- 
ney, having no covering save her shift, and that dabbled in 
gore. There she sat grinning at them, mopping and moan- 
ing, in a word absolutely insane. The only words she 
spoke were, “ Tak up your bonny bridegroom.” She sur- 
vived this horrible scene little more than a fortnight, having 
been married on the 24 th of August, and dying on the 12th 
of September, 1669. 

The unfortunate Baldoon recovered from his wounds, 
but sternly prohibited all inquiries respecting the manner 
in which he had received them. If a lady, he said, asked 
him any question upon the subject, he would neither answer 
her nor speak to her again while he lived ; if a gentleman, 
he would consider it as a mortal affront, and demand satis- 
faction as having received such. He did not long survive 
the dreadful catastrophe, having met with a fatal injury by 
a fall from his horse, as he rode between Leith and Holy- 
rood-house, of which he died the next day, 28th March, 
1682. Thus a few years removed all the principal actors 
in this frightful tragedy. 

Introduction to the Bride of Lammermoor. 
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THE MASSACRE OF GLEN COE. 

1691. 

The indemnity, which protected so many victims, and 
excluded both lawyers and soldiers from a profitable job, 
seems to have created great disturbance in the mind of the 
Secretary of State (the Earl of Stair). As chief after chief 
took the oath of allegiance to King William, and by doing 
so put themselves one by one out of danger, the greater be- 
came the anxiety of the Master of Stair to find some legal 
flaw for excluding some of the Lochaber clans from the bene- 
fit of the indemnity. But no opportunity occurred for ex- 
ercising these kind intentions, excepting in the memorable, 
but fortunately the solitary instance, of the clan of the Mac- 
Donalds of Glencoe. 

This clan inhabited a valley formed by the river Coe, or 
Cona, which falls into Lochleven, not far from the head of 
Loch-Etive. It is distinguished, even in that wild country, 
by the sublimity of the mountains, rocks, and precipices, in 
which it lies buried. The minds of men are formed by their 
habitations. The MacDonalds of the Glen were not very 
numerous, seldom mustering above two hundred armed men ; 
but they were bold and daring to a proverb, confident in 
the strength of their country, aud in the protection and sup- 
port of their kindred tribes. 

About four o’clock, in the morning of the 13th February, 
the scene of blood began. A party, commanded by one 
of the Lindsays, came to Maclan’s house and knocked for 
admittance, which was at once given. Lindsay, one of the 
expected guests at the family meal of the day, commanded 
this party, who instantly shot Maclan dead by his own bed- 
side, as he was in the act of dressing himself, and giving 
orders for refreshments to be provided for his fatal visitors. 
His aged wife was stripped by the savage soldiery, who, at 
the same time, drew off the gold rings from her fingers with 
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their teeth. She died the nest day, distracted with grief, 
and the brutal treatment she had received. Several domes- 
tics and clansmen were killed at the same place. 

The two sons of the aged chieftain had not been altoge- 
ther so confident as their father respecting the peaceful and 
friendly purpose of their guests. They observed, on the 
evening preceding the massacre, that the sentinels were 
doubled, and the mainguard strengthened. John, the elder 
brother, had even overheard the soldiers muttering amongst 
themselves, that they cared not about fighting the men of 
the glen fairly, but did not like the nature of the service 
they were engaged in ; while others consoled themselves 
with the military logic, that their officers must be answerable 
for the orders given, they having no choice save to obey 
them. Alarmed with what had been thus observed and 
heard, the young men hastened to Glenlyon’s quarters, 
where they found that officer and his men preparing their 
arms. On questioning him about these suspicious appear- 
ances, Glenlyon accounted for them by a story, that he was 
bound on an expedition against some of Glengarry’s men ; 
and alluding to the circumstance of their alliance, which 
made his own cruelty more detestable, he added, “ If any 
thing evil had been intended, would I not have told Alaster 
and my niece ? ” 

Re-assured by this communication, the young men retired 
to rest, but were speedily awakened by an old domestic, 
who called on the two brothers to rise and fly for their lives. 
“ Is it time for you,” he said, “ to be sleeping, when your 
father is murdered on his own hearth ?” Thus roused, they 
hurried out in great terror, and heard throughout the glen, 
wherever there was a place of human habitation, the shouts 
of the murderers, the report of the muskets, the screams of 
the wounded, and the groans of the dying. By their per- 
fect knowledge of the scarce accessible cliffs amongst which 
they dwelt, they were enabled to escape observation, aud 
fled to the southern access of the glen. 
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Mean time, the work of death proceeded with as little re- 
morse as Stair himself could have desired. Even the slight 
mitigation of their orders respecting those above seventy 
years, was disregarded by the soldiery in their indiscrimi- 
nate thirst for blood, and several very aged and bedridden 
persons were slain amongst others. At the hamlet where 
Glenlyon had his own quarters, nine men, including his 
landlord, were bound and shot like felons ; and one of them, 
MacDonald of Auchintriaten, had General Hill’s passport 
in his pocket at the time. A fine lad of twenty had, by 
some glimpse of compassion on the part of the soldiers, 
been spared, when one Captain Drummond came up, and 
demanding why the orders were transgressed in that parti- 
cular, caused him instantly to be put to death. A boy, of 
five or six years old, clung to Glenlyon’s knees, entreating 
for mercy, and offering to become his servant for life, if he 
would spare him. Glenlyon was moved ; but the same 
Drummond stabbed the child with his dirk, while he was in 
this agony of supplication. 

At a place called Auchnaion, one Barber, a sergeant, 
with a party of soldiers, fired on a group of nine Mac- 
Donalds, as they were assembled round their morning fire, 
and killed four of them. The owner of the house, a brother 
of the slain Auchintriaten, escaped unhurt, and expressed a 
wish to be put to death rather in the open air than within 
the house. “ For your bread which I have eaten,” answer- 
ed Barber, “ I will grant the request.” MacDonald was 
dragged to the door accordingly; but he was an active 
man, and when the soldiers were presenting their firelocks 
to shoot him, he cast his plaid over their faces, and taking 
advantage of the confusion, broke from them, and escaped 
up the glen. 

The alarm being now general, many other persons, male 
and female, attempted their escape in the same manner as 
the two sons of Maclan and the person last mentioned. 
Flying from their burning huts, and from their murderous 
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visitors, the half-naked fugitives committed themselves to a 
winter morning of darkness, snow, and storm, amidst a wil- 
derness the most savage in the West Highlands, having a 
bloody death behind them, and before them tempest, famine, 
and desolation. Bewildered in the snow-wreaths, several 
sunk to rise no more. But the severities of the storm were 
tender mercies compared to the cruelty of their persecu- 
tors. The great fall of snow, which proved fatal to several 
of the fugitives, was the means of saving the remnant that 
escaped. Major Duncanson, agreeably to the plan express- 
ed in his orders to Glenlyon, had not failed to put himself 
hi motion, with four hundred men, on the evening preced- 
ing the slaughter ; and had he reached the eastern passes 
out of Glencoe by four in the morning, as he calculated, he 
must have intercepted and destroyed all those who took that 
only way of escape from Glenlyon and his followers. But 
as this reinforcement arrived so late as eleven in the fore- 
noon, they found no MacDonald alive in Glencoe, save an 
old man of eighty, whom they slew ; and after burning such 
houses as were yet unconsumed, they collected the property 
of the tribe, consisting of twelve hundred head of cattle and 
horses, besides goats and sheep, and drove them off to the 
garrison of Fort William. 

Thus ended this horrible deed of massacre. The num- 
ber of persons murdered was thirty-eight ; those who 
escaped might amount to a hundred and fifty males, who, 
with the women and children of the tribe, had to fly more 
than twelve miles through rocks and wilderness, ere they 
could reach any place of safety or shelter. 

This detestable butchery excited general horror and dis- 
gust, not only throughout Scotland, but in foreign countries, 
and did King William, whose orders, signed and super- 
scribed by himself, were the warrant of the action, incre- 
dible evil both in popularity and character. 

Tales of a Grandfather. 
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WITCHCRAFT, 

ANECDOTES OF IN SCOTLAND. 

It is strange to find, that the persons accused of this ima- 
ginary crime in most eases paved the way for their own con- 
demnation, by confessing and admitting the truth of all the 
monstrous absurdities which were charged against them by 
their accusers. This may surprise you ; but yet it can be 
accounted for. 

Many of these poor creatures were crazy, and infirm in 
mind as well as body ; and, hearing themselves charged with 
such monstrous enormities by those whom they accounted 
wise and learned, became half persuaded of their own guilt, 
and assented to all the nonsensical questions which were 
put to them. But this was not all. Very many made these 
confessions under the influence of torture, which was ap- 
plied to them with cruel severity. 

To avoid the ordinary jurisdiction of the Justiciary, and 
other regular criminal jurisdictions, the trial of witchcraft in 
the provinces was usually brought before commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Privy Council. These commissioners were 
commonly country gentlemen and clergymen, who, from ig- 
norance on the one side, misdirected learning on the other, 
and bigotry on both, were as eager in the prosecution as 
the vulgar could desire. By their commission they had the 
power of torture, and employed it unscrupulously, usually 
calling into their assistance a witch-finder ; a fellow, that is, 
who made money by pretending to have peculiar art and 
excellence in discovering these offenders, and who some- 
times undertook to rid a parish or township of witches at so 
much a-head, as if they had been foxes, wild-cats, or other 
vermin. These detestable impostors directed the process of 
the torture, which frequently consisted in keeping the aged 
and weary beings from sleep, and compelling them to walk 
up and down their prison, whenever they began to close 
their eyes, and in running needles into their flesh, under 
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pretence of discovering a mark, which the witch-finders af- 
firmed the Devil had impressed on their skin, in token that 
they were his property and subjects. It is no wonder that 
wretched creatures, driven mad by pain, and want of sleep, 
confessed any tiling whatever to obtain a moment’s relief, 
though they were afterwards to die for it. 

But besides the imbecility of such victims, and the tor- 
ture to which they were subjected, shame and weariness 
of life often caused their pleading guilty to accusations in 
themselves absurd and impossible. A singular story is told 
to this effect. 

An old woman and her daughter were tried as witches at 
Haddington. The principal evidence of the crime was, that 
though miserably poor, the two females had contrived to 
look “ fresh and fair” during the progress of a terrible fa- 
mine, which reduced even the better classes to straits, and 
brought all indigent people to the point of starving. 

The King’s Advocate for the time (I believe Sir George 
Mackenzie is named) was sceptical on the subject of witch- 
craft. He visited the women in private, and urged them to 
tell the real truth. They continued at first to maintain the 
story they had given in their confession. But the Advocate, 
perceiving them to be women of more sense than ordinary, 
urged upon them the crime of being accessary to their own 
death, by persisting in accusing themselves of impossibilities, 
and promised them life and protection, providing they would 
unfold the true secret which they used for their subsistence. 
The poor women looked wistfully on each other, like people 
that were in perplexity. At length the mother said, “You 
are very good, my lord, and I dare say your power is very 
great, but you cannot be of use to my daughter and me. 
If you were to set us at liberty from the bar, you could not 
free us from the suspicion of being witches. As soon as we 
return to our hut, we shall be welcomed by the violence and 
abuse of all our neighbours, who, if they do not beat our 
brains out, or drown us on the spot, will retain hatred and 
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malice against us, which will be shown on every occasion, 
and make our life so miserable, that we have made up our 
minds to prefer death at once.” 

“ Do not be afraid of your neighbours,” said the Advo- 
cate. “ If you will trust your secret with me, I will take 
care of you for the rest of your lives, and send you to an 
estate of mine in the north, where nobody can know any 
thing of your history, and where, indeed, the people’s ideas 
are such, that, if they even thought you witches, they would 
rather regard you with fear and respect than hatred.” 

The women, moved by his promises, told him, that, if he 
would cause to be removed an old empty trunk which stood 
in the comer of their hut, and dig the earth where he saw 
it had been stirred, he would find the secret by means of 
which they had been supported through the famine ; pro- 
testing to Heaven, at the same time, that they were totally 
innocent of any unlawful arts, such as had been imputed to 
them, and which they had confessed in their despair. Sir 
George Mackenzie hastened to examine the spot, and found 
concealed in the earth two firkins of salted snails, one of 
them nearly empty. On this strange food the poor women 
had been nourished during the famine. The Advocate was 
as good as his word ; and the story shows how little weight 
is to be laid on the frequent confessions of the party in 
cases of witchcraft. 

As this story is only traditional, I will mention two others 
of the same kind, to which I can give a precise date. 

The first of these instances regards a woman of rank, 
much superior to those who were usually accused of this 
imaginary crime. She was sister of Sir John Henderson of 
Fordel, and wife to the Laird of Pittardo, in Fife. Not- 
withstanding her honourable birth and connexions, this un- 
fortunate matron was, in the year 1C49, imprisoned in the 
common jail of Edinburgh, from the month of July till the 
middle of the month of December, when she was found 
dead, with every symptom of poison. Undoubtedly the 
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infamy of the charge, and the sense that it must destroy 
her character and disgrace her family, was the cause which 
instigated her to commit suicide. 

The same sentiment which drove this poor lady to her 
death, was expressed by a female, young and handsome, 
executed at Paisley in 1697, in the following short answer 
to some of her friends, who were blaming her for not being 
sufficiently active in defending herself upon her trial. 
“ They have taken away my character,” she said, “ and 
iny life is not worth preserving.” 

But the most affecting instance of such a confession being 
made, and persisted in to the last, by an innocent person, 
is recorded by one who was a diligent collector of witch 
stories, and a faithful believer in them. He says, that in 
the village of Lauder, there was a certain woman accused 
of witchcraft, who for a long time denied her guilt. At 
length, when all her companions in prison had been re- 
moved, and were appointed for execution, and she herself 
about to be left to total solitude, the poor creature be- 
came weary of life, and made a false confession, avowing 
that she was guilty of certain facts, which, in the opinion 
of the times, amounted to witchcraft. She, therefore, 
made it her petition that she should be put to death with 
the others on the day appointed for their execution. Her 
clergyman and others, on considering this young woman’s 
particular case, entertained, for once, some doubts that her 
confession was not sincere, and remonstrated strongly with 
her upon the wickedness of causing her own death by a 
false avowal of guilt. But as she stubbornly adhered to 
her confession, she was condemned, and appointed to be 
executed with the rest, as she had so earnestly desired. 
Being carried forth to the place of execution, she remained 
silent during the first, second, and third prayer, and then 
perceiving that there remained no more but to rise and go 
to the stake, she lift up her body, and with a loud voice 
cried out, “ Now, all you that see me this dav, know that 
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I am now to die as a witch, by my own confession ; and I 
free all men, especially the ministers and magistrates, of the 
guilt of my blood. I take it wholly upon myself — my 
blood be upon my own head ; and, as I must make answer 
to the God of Heaven presently, I declare I am as free of 
witchcraft as any child ; but being delated by a malicious 
woman, and put in prison under the name of a witch, — 
disowned by my husband and friends, — and seeing no 
ground of hope of my coming out of prison, or ever com- 
ing in credit again, through the temptation of the devil I 
made up that confession, on purpose to destroy my own 
life, being weary of it, and choosing rather to die than 
live.” — And so died. Tales of a Grandfather. 


ABOLITION OP TRIAL, AND 
CESSATION OF WITCHCRAFT. 

It was remarkable that the number of supposed witches 
seemed to increase in proportion to the increase of punish- 
ment. On the 22d of May, 1650, the Scottish Parliament 
named a committee for inquiry into the depositions of no 
less than fifty-four witches, with power to grant such com- 
missions as we have already described, to proceed with 
their trial, condemnation, and execution. Supposing these 
dreaded sorceresses to exist in such numbers, and to possess 
the powers of injury imputed to them, it was to be expected, 
as Reginald Scot expresses himself, that “ there would 
neither be butter in the churn, nor cow in the close, nor 
corn in the field, nor fair weather without, nor health with- 
in doors.” Indeed the extent to which people indulged 
their horrors and suspicions, was in itself the proof of their 
being fanciful. If, in a small province, or even a petty 
town, there had existed scores of people possessed of super- 
natural power, the result would be that the laws of nature 
would have been liable to constant interruption. 
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The English judges appointed for Scotland in Cromwell’s 
time saw the cruelty and absurdity of witch-trials, and en- 
deavoured to put a stop to them ; but the thanks which 
they received were only reflections on their principles of 
toleration, the benefit of which, in the opinion of the Scots, 
was extended, by this lenity, not only to heretics of every 
denomination, but even to those who worshipped the devil. 
Some went still further, and accused the Sectaries of hold- 
ing intercourse with evil spirits in their devotions. This 
was particularly reported and believed of the Quakers, the 
most simple and moral of all dissenters from the Church. 

Wiser and better views on the subject began to prevail 
in the end of the seventeenth century, and capital prosecu- 
tions for this imaginary crime were seen to decrease. The 
last instance of execution for witchcraft took place in the 
remote province of Sutherland, in 1722, under the direction 
of an ignorant provincial judge, who was censured by his 
superiors for the proceeding. The victim was an old woman 
in her last dotage, so silly that she was delighted to warm 
her wrinkled hands at the fire which was to consume her ; 
and who, while they were preparing for her execution, re- 
peatedly said, that so good a blaze, and so many neighbours 
gathered round it, made the most cheerful sight she had- 
seen for many years ! 

The laws against witchcraft, both in England and Scot- 
land, were abolished ; and persons who pretend to fortune- 
telling, the use of spells, or similar mysterious feats of skill, 
are now punished as common knaves and impostors. Since 
this has been the case, no one has ever heard of witches or 
witchcraft even among the most ignorant of the vulgar ; so 
that the crime must have been entirely imaginary, since it 
ceased to exist so soon as men ceased to hunt it out for 
punishment. Tales of a Grandfather. 
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FIRST ATTEMPT TO INTRODUCE THE 

EPISCOPAL CnURCH SERVICE IN SCOTLAND. 

Charles visited his native country of Scotland in 1633, 
for the purpose of being crowned. He was received by the 
people at first with great apparent affection ; but discontent 
arose on its being observed, that he omitted no opportunity 
of pressing upon the bishops, who had hitherto only worn 
plain black gowns, the use of the more splendid vestments 
of the English Church. This alteration of habit grievously 
offended the Presbyterians, who saw in it a farther approxi- 
mation to the Romish ritual ; while the nobility, remem- 
bering that they had been partly deprived of their tithes, and 
that their possession of the church lands was in danger, saw 
with great pleasure the obnoxious prelates, .for whose sake 
the revocation had been made, incur the odium of the 
people at large. 

It was left for Archbishop Laud to bring all this slumber- 
ing discontent into action, by an attempt to introduce into 
the divine service of the Church of Scotland a Form of Com- 
mon Prayer and Liturgy similar to that used in England. 
This, however reasonable an institution in itself, was at 
variance with the character of Presbyterian worship, in 
which the clergyman always addressed the Deity in extem- 
poraneous prayer, and in no prescribed, or regular form of 
words. King James himself, when courting the favour of 
the Presbyterian party, had called the English service an 
ill-mumbled mass ; forgetting that the objection to the mass 
applies, not to the prayers, which must be excellent, since 
they are chiefly extracted from Scripture, but to the wor- 
ship of the Eucharist, which Protestants think idolatrous, 
and to the service being in a foreign language. Neither of 
these objections applies to the English form of prayer ; but 
the expression of the King was not forgotten, and he was 
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reminded of it far more frequently than was agreeable to 
him. 

Upon the whole, this new and most obnoxious change hi 
the form of public worship, throughout Scotland, where the 
nobility were known to be in a state of great discontent, 
was very ill-timed. Right or wrong, the people in general 
were prejudiced against this innovation, in a matter so seri- 
ous as the form of devotion ; and yet, such a change was to 
be attempted, without any other authority than that of the 
King and the bishops ; while both the Parliament, and a 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, had a right 
to be consulted in a matter so important. Nor is it less 
extraordinary that the Government seems to have been to- 
tally unprovided with any sufficient force to overcome the 
opposition which was most certain to take place. 

The rash and fatal experiment was made, 23d July 1637, 
in the High Church of St. Giles, Edinburgh, where the 
dean of the city prepared to read the new service before a 
numerous concourse of persons, none of whom seem to have 
been favourably disposed to its reception. As the reader 
of the prayers announced the Collect for the day, an old 
woman, named Jenny Geddes, who kept a green-stall in the 
High Street, bawled out — “ The deil colick in the wame of 
thee, thou false thief 1 dost thou say the mass at my lug?” 
With that she flung at the dean’s head the stool upon which 
she had been sitting, and a wild tumult instantly commenced. 
The women of lower condition [instigated, it is said, by 
their superiors] flew at the dean, tore the surplice from his 
shoulders, and drove him out of the church. The Bishop 
of Edinburgh mounted the pulpit, but he was also assailed 
with missiles, and with vehement exclamations of “ A Pope! 
a Pope ! Antichrist ! pull him down, stone him ! ” while the 
windows were broken with stones flung by a disorderly mul- 
titude from without. This was not all ; the prelates were 
assaulted in the street, and misused by the mob. The life 
of the bishop was with difficulty saved by Lord Roxburghe, 
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■who carried him home in his carriage, surrounded by his 
retinue with drawn swords. 

This tumult, which has now something ludicrous in its 
details, was the signal for a general resistance to the recep- 
tion of the Service-book throughout the whole country. 
The Privy Council of Scotland were lukewarm, or rathei 
cold, in the cause. They wrote to Charles a detailed ac- 
count of the tumults, and did not conceal, that the opposi- 
tion to the measure was spreading far and wide. 

Charles was inflexible in his purpose, and so greatly in- 
censed that he showed his displeasure even in trifles. It 
was the ancient custom, to have a fool, or jester, maintain- 
ed at court, privileged to break his satirical jests at random. 
The post was then held by one Archie Armstrong, who, as 
he saw the Archbishop of Canterbury posting to court, in 
consequence of the mortifying tidings from Scotland, could 
not help whispering in the prelate’s ear the sly question, 
“ Who’s fool now, my lord?" For this jest, poor Archie, 
having been first severely whipped, was disgraced and dis- 
missed from court, where no fool has again been admitted, 
at least in an avowed and official capacity. 

Tales of a Grandfather. 


UNION OF SCOTLAND WITH ENGLAND. 

1707. 

It had been expected that the treaty of Union would have 
met with delays or alterations in the English Parliament. 
But it was approved of there, after very little debate, by a 
large majority ; and the exemplification or copy was sent 
down to be registered by the Scottish Parliament. This 
was done on the 25th March ; and on the 22d April, the 
Parliament of Scotland adjourned for ever. Seafield, the 
Chancellor, on an occasion which every' Scotsman ought to 
have considered as a melancholy' one, behaved himself with 
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a brutal levity, which in more patriotic times would have 
cost him his life on the spot, and said that “ there was an 
end of an auld sang.” 

On the 1st of May, 1707, the Union took place, amid the 
dejection and despair which attend on the downfal of an 
ancient state, and under a sullen expression of discontent, 
that was far from promising the course of prosperity which 
the treaty finally produced. 

Though there never could be a doubt that the Union in it- 
self was a most desirable event, yet by the erroneous mode in 
which it was pushed on and opposed by all parties concerned, 
such obstacles were thrown in the way of the benefits it was 
calculated to produce, as to interpose a longer interval of years 
betwixt the date of the treaty and the national advantages 
arising out of it, than the term spent by the Jews in the 
wilderness ere they attained the promised land. In both 
eases the frowardness and passions of men rejected the bless- 
ings which Providence held out to them. 

While the various plans for interrupting the treaty were 
agitated without doors, the debates in Parliament were of the 
most violent kind. “ It resembled," said an eyewitness, “not 
the strife of tongues, but the clash of arms ; and the hatred, 
rage, and reproach which we exhausted on each other, seemed 
to be those of civil war rather than of political discussion.” 
Much talent was displayed on both sides. The promoters of 
the Union founded their arguments not merely on the advan- 
tage, but the absolute necessity, of associating the indepen- 
dence of the two nations for their mutual honour and de- 
fence ; arguing, that otherwise they must renew the scenes 
of past ages, rendered dreadful by the recollection of three 
hundred and fourteen battles fought between two kindred 
nations, and more than a million of men slain on both sides. 
The imaginary sacrifice of independent sovereignty was re- 
presented as being, in reality, an escape from the petty ty- 
ranny of their own provincial aristocracy, and a most desi- 
rable opportunity of having the ill-defined and worse ad- 
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ministered government of Scotland blended with that of a 
nation, the most jealous of her rights and liberties which the 
world ever saw. 

While the Unionists pointed ont the general utility of the 
amalgamation of the two nations into one, the opposition 
dwelt on the immediate disgrace and degradation which the 
measure must instantly and certainly impose on Scotland, 
and the distant and doubtful nature of the advantages which 
she was to derive from it. 

Lord Belhaven, in a celebrated speech, which made the 
strongest impression on the audience, declared that he saw, 
in prophetic vision, the peers of Scotland, whose ancestors 
had raised tribute in England, now walking in the Court of 
Requests like so many English attorneys, laying aside their 
swords, lest self-defence should be called murder — he saw 
the Scottish barons with their lips padlocked, to avoid the 
penalties of unknown laws — he saw the Scottish lawyers 
struck mute and confounded at being subjected to the intri- 
cacies and technical jargon of an unknown jurisprudence — 
he saw the merchants excluded from trade by the English 
monopolies — the artizans ruined for want of custom — the 
gentry reduced to indigence — the lower ranks to starvation 
and beggar)'. “ But above all, my lord,” continued the 
orator, “ I think I see our ancient mother Caledonia, like 
Csesar, sitting in the midst of our senate, ruefully looking 
round her, covering herself with her royal mantle, awaiting 
the fatal blow, and breathing out her last with the exclama- 
tion, ‘ And thou too, my son ! ’ ” 

These prophetic sounds made the deepest impression on 
the House, until the effect was in some degree dispelled by 
Lord Marchmont, who, rising to reply, said, he too had 
been much struck by the noble Lord’s vision, but that he 
conceived the exposition of it might be given in a few words. 
“ I awoke, and behold it was a dream." But though Lord 
Belhaven’s prophetic harangue might be termed in one 
sense a vision, it was one which continued to exist for many 
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years ; nor was it until half a century had passed away, that 
the Union began to produce those advantages to Scotland 
which its promoters had fondly hoped, and the fruits of 
which the present generation has so fully reaped. We 
must seek in the temper of the various parties interested in 
carrying on and concluding this great treaty, the reasons 
which for so many years prevented the incalculable benefits 
which it was expected to bestow, and which have since been 
realized. Tales of a Grandfather 


THE PORTEOUS MOB. 

1736. 

PART I. 

At this time it was the custom in Edinburgh for crimi- 
nals under sentence of death to be carried under a suitable 
guard, to hear divine service, on the Sabbath before exe- 
cution, in a church adjacent to the prison. Wilson and 
Robertson were brought thither accordingly, under the 
custody of four soldiers of the city-guard. Wilson, who 
was a very strong man, suddenly seized a soldier with each 
hand, and calling to his comrade to fly for his life, detained 
a third by grappling his collar with his teeth. Robertson 
shook himself clear of the fourth, and making his escape 
over the pews of the church, was no more heard of in Edin- 
burgh. The common people, to whose comprehension the 
original crime for which the men were condemned had no- 
thing very abhorrent in it, were struck with the generosity 
and self-devotion that this last action evinced, and took 
such an interest in Wilson’s fate, that it was generally 
rumoured there would be an attempt to rescue him at 
the place of execution. To prevent, as was their duty, 
any riotous plan of this kind, the magistrates ordered a 
party of the guard of the city, a sort of Mar&haus$t or 
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gensdarmes , armed and trained as soldiers, to protect the 
execution. 

The captain of the party was the celebrated John Por- 
teous, whose name will long be remembered in Scotland. 
He considered it rather as an affront that the magistrates, 
on occasion of Wilson’s execution, had ordered Moyle's 
regiment to be drawn up in the suburbs to enforce order, 
should the city-guard be unable to maintain it. It is pro- 
bable from what followed, that the men commanded by 
Porteous shared their leader’s jealousy of the regular 
troops, and his dislike to the populace, with whom, in the 
execution of their duty, they were often engaged in hostili- 
ties. 

The execution of Wilson on the 14th of April, 1736, 
took place in the usual manner, without any actual or me- 
naced interruption. The criminal, according to his sen- 
tence, was hanged to the death, and it was not till the 
corpse was cut down that the mob, according to their com- 
mon practice, began to insult and abuse the executioner, 
pelting him with stones, many of which were also thrown at 
the soldiers. At former executions it had been the cus- 
tom for the city-guard to endure such insults with laudable 
patience ; but on this occasion they were in such a state of 
irritation, that they forgot their usual moderation, and re- 
paid the pelting of the mob by pouring amongst them a fire 
of musketry, killing and wounding many persons. In their 
retreat also to the guard-house, as the rabble pressed on 
them with furious execrations, some soldiers in the rear of 
the march again faced round and renewed the fire. In 
consequence of this unauthorized and unnecessary violence, 
and to satisfy the community of Edinburgh for the blood 
which had been rashly shed, Porteous was brought to trial 
for murder before the High Court of Justiciary. He de- 
nied that ho ever gave command to fire, and it was proved 
that the fusee which he himself carried had never been dis- 
charged. On the other hand, in the perplexed and eontra- 
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dictory evidence which was obtained, where so many per- 
sons witnessed the same events from different positions, and 
perhaps with different feelings, there were witnesses who 
said that they saw Porteous take a musket from one of 
his men, and fire it directly at the crowd. A jury of in- 
censed citizens took the worst view of the case, and 
found the prisoner guilty of murder. Moved by some 
considerations, however, the Regency granted a reprieve 
of Porteous’s sentence, preliminary to his obtaining a par- 
don, which might perhaps have been clogged with some 
conditions. 

When the news of the reprieve reached Edinburgh, they 
were received with gloomy and general indignation. The 
lives which had been taken in the affray were not those of 
persons of the meanest rank, for the soldiers, of whom 
many, with natural humanity, desired to fire over the heads 
of the rioters, had, by so doing, occasioned additional mis- 
fortunes, several of the balls taking effect in windows which 
were crowded with spectators, and killing some persons of 
good condition. A great number, therefore, of all ranks, 
were desirous that Porteous should atone with his own life 
for the blood which had been so rashly spilt by those under 
his command. A general feeling seemed to arise unfavour- 
able to the unhappy criminal, and public threats were cast 
out, though the precise source could not be traced, that the 
reprieve itself should not save Porteous from the vengeance 
of the citizens of Edinburgh. 


PART II. 

The 7th day of September, the day previous to that ap- 
pointed for his execution, had now arrived, and Porteous, 
confident of his speedy deliverance from jail, had given an 
entertainment to a party of friends, whom he feasted within 
the Tolbooth, when the festivity was strangely interrupted. 
Edinburgh was then surrounded by a wall on the east and 
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south sides ; on the west it was defended by the castle, on 
the north by a lake called the North Loch. The gates 
were regularly closed in the evening and guarded. It was 
about the hour of shutting the ports, as they were called, 
when a disorderly assemblage began to take place in the 
suburb called Portsburgh, — a quarter which has always been 
the residence of labourers and persons generally of inferior 
rank. The rabble continued to gather to a head, and, to 
augment their numbers, beat a drum which they had taken 
from the man who exercised the function of drummer to the 
suburb. Finding themselves strong enough to commence 
their operations, they seized on the West-port, nailed and 
barricaded it. Then going along the Cowgate and gaining 
the High Street by the numerous lanes which run between 
these two principal streets of the Old Town, they secured the 
Cowgate Port and that of the Netherbow, and thus, except 
on the side of the castle, entirely separated the city from such 
military forces as were quartered in the suburbs. The next 
object of the mob was to attack the city-guard, a few of 
whom were upon duty as usual. These the rioters stripped 
of their arms, and dismissed from their rendezvous, but with- 
out otherwise maltreating them, though the agents of the 
injury of which they complained. The various halberds, 
Lochaber axes, muskets, and other weapons which they 
found in the guard-house, served to arm the rioters, a large 
body of whom now bent their way to the door of the jail, 
while another body, with considerable regularity, drew up 
across the front of the Luckenbooths. The magistrates, 
with such force as they could collect, made an effort to dis- 
perse the multitude. They were strenuously repulsed, but 
with no more violence than was necessary to show that, 
while the populace were firm in their purpose, they meant to 
accomplish it with as little injury' as possible to any one ex- 
cepting their destined victim. There might have been some 
interruption of heir undertaking, had the soldiers of Moyle’s 
regiment made their way into the town from the Canon- 
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gate, where they were quartered, or had the garrison de- 
scended from the Castle. But neither Colonel Moyle nor 
the Governor of the Castle chose to interfere on their own 
responsibility, and no one dared to carry a written warrant 
to them on the part of the magistrates. 

In the mean time, the multitude demanded that Porteous 
should be delivered up to them ; and as they were re- 
fused admittance to the jail, they prepared to burst open 
the doors. The outer gate, as was necessary to serve the 
purpose, was of such uncommon strength as to resist the 
united efforts of the rioters, though they employed sledge 
hammers and iron crows to force it open. Fire was at 
length called for, and a large bonfire, maintained with tar- 
barrels and such ready combustibles, soon burnt a hole in 
the door, through which the jailor flung the keys. This 
gave the rioters free entrance. Without troubling them- 
selves about the fate of the other criminals, who naturally 
took the opportunity of escaping, the rioters or their leaders 
went in search of Porteous. They found him concealed in 
the chimney of his apartment, which he was prevented from 
ascending by a grating that ran across the vent, as is usual 
in such edifices. The rioters dragged their victim out of his 
concealment, and commanded him to prepare to undergo 
the death he had deserved ; nor did they pay the least atten- 
tion either to his prayers for mercy, or to the offers by which 
he endeavoured to purchase his life. Yet, amid all their 
obduracy of vengeance, there was little tumult, and no more 
violence than was inseparable from the action which they 
meditated. Porteous was permitted to intrust what money 
or papers he had with him to a friend, for the behoof of his 
family. One of the rioters, a grave and respectable-look- 
ing man, undertook, in the capacity of a clergyman, to give 
him ghostly consolation suited to his circumstances, as one 
who had not many minutes to live. He was conducted 
from the Tolbooth to the Grassmarket, which, both as being 
the usual place of execution and the scene where their vic- 
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tim had fired, or caused his soldiers to fire, on the citizens, 
was selected as the place of punishment. They marched 
in a sort of procession, guarded by a band of the rioters, 
miscellaneously armed with muskets, battle-axes, &c., which 
were taken from the guard-house, while others carried links 
or flambeaux. Porteous was in the midst of them, and as 
he refused to walk, he was carried by two of the rioters on 
what is in Scotland called the King’s cushion, by which two 
persons alternately grasping each other’s wrists, form a 
kind of seat on the backs of their hands, upon which a third 
may be placed. They were so cool as to halt when one of 
the slippers dropped from his foot, till it was picked up and 
replaced. 

The citizens of the better class looked from their windows 
on this extraordinary scene, but terrified beyond the power 
of interference, if they had possessed the will. In descend- 
ing the West Bow, which leads to the place of execution, 
the rioters, or conspirators — a term, perhaps, more suited 
to men of their character — provided themselves with a coil 
of ropes, by breaking into the booth of a dealer in such 
articles, and left at the same time a guinea to pay for it ; a 
precaution which would hardly have occurred to men of 
the lowest class, of which in external appearance the mob 
seemed to consist. A cry was next raised for the gallows, 
in order that Porteous might die according to all the cere- 
mony of the law. But as this instrument of punishment 
was kept in a distant part of the town, so that time must 
be lost in procuring it, they proceeded to hang the unfor- 
tunate man over a dyer’s pole, as near to the place of exe- 
cution as possible. The poor man’s efforts to save himself 
only added to his tortures ; for as he tried to keep hold of 
the beam to which he was suspended, they struck his hands 
with guns and Lochaber axes, to make him quit his hold, 
so that he suffered more than usual in the struggle which 
dismissed him from life. 

When Porteous was dead the rioters dispersed, with- 
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drawing without noise or disturbance all the outposts which 
they had occupied for preventing interruption, and leaving 
the city so quiet, that had it not been for the relics of the 
fire which had been applied to the jail-door ; the arms 
which lay scattered in disorder on the street, as the rioters 
had flung them down ; and the dead body of Porteous, 
which remained suspended in the place where he died ; 
there was no visible symptom of so violent an explosion of 
popular fury having taken place. 

Tales of a Grandfather. 


SUMMONS OF THE FIERY CROSS. 

When a chieftain designed to summon his clan, upon 
any sudden or important emergency, he slew a goat, and 
making a cross of any light wood, seared its extremities 
in the fire, and extinguished them in the blood of the ani- 
mal. This was called the Fiery Cross , also Crean Tarigk, 
or the Cross o f Shame, because disobedience to what the 
symbol implied, inferred infamy. It was delivered to a 
swift and trusty messenger, who ran full speed with it to 
the next hamlet, where he presented it to the principal 
person, with a single word, implying the place of rendez- 
vous. He who received the symbol was bound to send it 
forward, with equal dispatch, to the next village ; and thus 
it passed with incredible celerity through all the district 
which owed allegiance to the chief, and also among his 
allies and neighbours, if the danger was common to them. 
At sight of the Fiery Cross, every man, from sixteen years 
old to sixty, capable of bearing arms, was obliged instantly 
to repair, in his best arms and accoutrements, to the place 
of rendezvous. He who failed to appear suffered the ex- 
tremities of fire and sword, which were emblematically de- 
nounced to the disobedient by the bloody and burnt marks 
upon this warlike signal. During the civil war of 1745-6, 
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the Fiery Cross often made its circuit ; and upon one occa- 
sion it passed through the whole district of Breadalbane, a 
tract of thirty-two miles, in three hours. The late Alexan- 
der Stewart, Esq. of Invernahyle, described to me his hav- 
ing sent round the Fiery Cross through the district of Ap- 
pin, during the same commotion. The coast was threat- 
ened by a descent from two English frigates, and the flower 
of the young men were with the army of Prince Charles 
Edward, then in England ; yet the summons was so effec- 
tual, that even old age and childhood obeyed it ; and a 
force was collected in a few hours, so numerous and so en- 
thusiastic, that all attempts at the intended diversion upon 
the country of the absent warriors was in prudence aban- 
doned, as desperate. 

This practice, with some others common among the 
Highlanders, prevailed also with the ancient Scandinavians. 

Note, Lady of the Lake, 


ENTRANCE OF PRINCE CHARLES STUART 
AND THE HIGHLAND ARMY INTO EDINBURGH. 

1745. 

The Chevalier ordered Lochiel to get his men under arms, 
so as to be ready, if the Magistrates did not surrender at 
the appointed hour of two in the morning, to make an attack, 
or take any other opportunity that might occur of enter- 
ing the city ; Mr Murray of Broughton, who was familiar 
with all the localities of Edinburgh, acting as a guide to 
the Camerons. The party amounted to about nine hundred 
men. The strictest caution was recommended to them in 
marching, and they were enjoined to rigid abstinence 
from spirituous liquors. At the same time, each man 
was promised a reward of two shillings, if the enterprise 
was successful. Colonel O’Sullivan was with the party as 
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quarter- master. The detachment marched round by Her- 
chiston and Hope’s Park, without being observed from the 
Castle, though they could hear the watches call the rounds 
within that fortress. Approaching the Netherbow Port, 
Lochiel and Murray reconnoitred the city- wall more closely, 
and found it planted with cannon, but without sentinels. 
They could, therefore, have forced an entrance by any of 
the houses in St Mary’s Wynd ; but having strict orders to 
observe the utmost caution, Lochiel hesitated to resort to 
actual violence till they should have final commands to do 
so. In the meantime, Lochiel sent forward one of his 
people, disguised in a riding coat and hunting cap, with 
orders to request admission by the Netherbow Port. This 
man was to personate the servant of an English officer of 
dragoons, and in that character to call for admittance. An 
advanced guard of twenty Camerons were ordered to place 
themselves on each side of the gate ; a support of sixty men 
were stationed in deep silence in St Mary’s Wynd ; and the 
rest of the detachment remained at some distance, near the 
foot of the lane. It was Lochiel’s purpose that the gate, if 
opened, should have been instantly secured by the forlorn 
hope of his party. The watch, however (for there were 
sentinels at the gate, though none on the city-wall), refused 
to open the gate, threatened to fire on the man who desired 
admittance, and thus compelled him to withdraw. 

It was now proposed by Murray, that as the morning 
was beginning to break, the detachment should retire to 
the craggy ground called Saint Leonard’s Hill, where they 
would be secure from the cannon of the Castle, and there 
await for further orders. Just when the detachment was 
about to retreat, an accident happened which gratified them 
with an unexpected opportunity of entrance. 

A second deputation was sent out by the Magistrates, 
to entreat from the Chevalier additional time to deliberate 
upon his summons, which he refused to grant, declining 
even to see the messengers. These deputies returned 
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into the city long after midnight, in the hackney-coach 
■which had carried them to the rebel camp. They entered 
at the West Port, and left the coach after they had 
ascended the Bow and reached the High Street. The 
hacknev-coachman, who had Ins own residence and his 
stables in the Canongate, was desirous to return to that 
suburb through the Netherbow Port, which then closed the 
head of the Canongate. The man was known to the 
waiters, or porters, as having been that night engaged in 
the service of the Magistrates, and, as a matter of course, 
they opened the gate to let him go home. The leaves of 
the gate had no sooner unfolded themselves, than the Came- 
rons rushed in, and secured and disarmed the few watch- 
men. With the same ease they seized on the city guard- 
house, disarming such soldiers as they found there. 

Colonel O’Sullivan despatched parties to the other mili- 
tary posts and gates about the city, two of which were oc- 
cupied with the same ease, and without a drop of blood 
being spilt. The Camerons, in the dawn of morning, were 
marched up to the Cross, when the Castle, now alarmed 
with the news of what had happened, fired a shot or two 
expressive of defiance. These warlike sounds waked such 
of the citizens of Edinburgh as the tumult of the High- 
landers’ entrance had not yet roused, and many with deep 
anxiety, and others with internal exultation, found that the 
capital was in the hands of the insurgents. 

Much noisy wonder was expressed at the tame surrender 
of the metropolis of Scotland to the rebels ; and, as if it had 
been necessary to find a scapegoat to bear the disgrace and 
blame of the transaction, a great proportion of both was 
imputed to the Lord Provost Stewart, who, after a long 
and severe imprisonment, was brought to trial for high 
treason, and although he was lionourablyacquitted, his name 
was often afterwards mentioned in a manner as if his judicial 
acquittal had not been sanctioned by the public voice. But 
he could not inspire panic-struck soldiers with courage, or 
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selfish burghers with patriotic devotion, and, like a man 
who fights with a broken weapon, was unequal to maintain 
the cause which to all appearance he seems to have been 
sincere in defending. 

The Highlanders, amid circumstances so new and stimu- 
lating to them as attended the capture of Edinburgh, be- 
haved themselves, with the utmost order and propriety. 
The inhabitants, desirous to conciliate their new masters, 
brought them provisions, and even whisky ; but having 
been enjoined by Lochiel not to taste the latter spirits, they 
unanimously rejected a temptation which besets them strong- 
ly. They remained where they were posted, in the Parlia- 
ment Square, from five in the morning till eleven in the 
forenoon, without a man leaving his post, though in a city 
taken, it may be said, by storm, and surrounded with an 
hundred objects to excite their curiosity, or awaken their 
cupidity. They were then quartered in the Outer Parlia- 
ment-House. 

About noon on this important day (the 17 th of Septem- 
ber), Charles Edward prepared to take possession of the 
palace and capital of his ancestors. 

It was at that time, when winding his march round by 
the village of Duddingston, to avoid the fire of the Castle, 
he halted in the hollow between Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury 
Crags. As Charles approached the Palace by the eastern 
access, called the Duke’s Walk, he called for his horse, as 
if to show himself to the populace, who assembled in great 
numbers, and with loud acclamations. The young Adven- 
turer had begun his march on foot, but the immense crowd 
with which he was surrounded, many of whom pressed to 
touch his clothes, or kiss his hand, almost threw him down. 
He again mounted his charger as he approached the Palace, 
having on his right the Duke of Perth, on his left Lord 
Elcho, the eldest son of the Earl of Wemyss, who had 
joined him a few days before, and followed by a concourse 
of chiefs and gentlemen. The personal appearance of the 
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Chevalier was as prepossessing, as the daring character and 
romantic circumstances of his enterprise were calculated to 
excite the imagination. His noble mien, graceful manners, 
and ready courtesy, seemed to mark him no unworthy com- 
petitor for a crown. His dress was national. A short 
tartan coat, a blue bonnet with a white rose, and the order 
and emblem of the thistle, seemed all chosen to identify 
himself with the ancient nation he summoned to arms ; and, 
upon the whole, so far as acclamations and signs of joy 
could express it, he was so favourably received, that none 
of his followers doubted that he might levy a thousand men 
in the streets of Edinburgh, in half an hour, if he could but 
find arms to equip them. Tales of a Grandfather. 


BATTLE OP CULLODEN. 

1746. 

Had the whole Highland army been collected, there 
would have been very little, if any difference in numbers 
between the contending parties, each of which amounted to 
about 9000 men ; but the Prince was deprived of about 
2000 of his troops, who had never come up, and the 
stragglers who left his standard between the time of the 
review and the battle amounted to at least 2000 more 4 
so that, upon the great and decisive battle of Culloden, 
only 5000 of the insurgent army were opposed to 9000 
of the King’s troops. The men who were absent, also, 
were chiefly Highlanders, who formed the peculiar strength 
of the Chevalier’s army. 

As the lines approached each other, the artillery opened 
their fire, by which the Duke of Cumberland’s army suffered 
very little, and that of the Highlanders a great deal ; for the 
English guns, being well served, made lanes through the 
ranks of the enemy, while the French artillery scarcely killed 
a man. To remain steady and inactive under this galling 
fire, would have been a trial to the best disciplined troops, 
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and it is no wonder that the Highlanders showed great im- 
patience under an annoyance peculiarly irksome to their 
character. Some threw themselves down to escape the ar- 
tillery, some called out to advance, and a very few broke 
their ranks and fled. The cannonade lasted for about an 
hour ; at length the clans became so impatient that Lord 
George Murray was about to give the order to advance, 
when the Highlanders, from the centre and right wing, 
rushed without orders furiously down, after their usual man- 
ner of attacking sword in hand. Being received with a 
heavy fire, both of cannonade and grape-shot, they became 
so much confused, that they got huddled together in their 
onset, without any interval or distinction of clans or regi- 
ments. Notwithstanding this disorder, the fury of their 
charge broke through Munro’s and Burrel’s regiments, 
which formed the left of the Duke of Cumberland’s line. 
But that General had anticipated the possibility of such an 
event, and had strengthened his second line, so as to form a 
steady support in case any part of his first should give way. 
The Highlanders, partially victorious, continued to advance 
with fury, and although much disordered, by their own suc- 
cess, and partly disarmed by having thrown away their guns 
on the very first charge, they rushed on Sempill’s regiment 
in the second line with unabated fury. That steady corps 
was drawn up three deep, the first rank kneeling, and the 
third standing upright. They reserved their fire until the 
fugitives of Burrel’s and Munro’s broken regiments had 
escaped round the flanks, and through the intervals of the 
second line. By this time the Highlanders were within a 
yard of the bayonet point, when Sempill’s battalion poured 
in their fire with so much accuracy, that it brought down a 
great many of the assailants, and forced the rest to turn 
back. A few pressed on, but, unable to break through 
Sempill’s regiment, were bayoneted by the first rank. The 
attack of the Highlanders was the less efficient, that on this 
occasion most of them had laid aside their targets, expect- 
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ing a march rather than a battle. While the right of the 
Highland line sustained their national character, though not 
with their usual success, the MacDonalds on the left seemed 
uncertain whether they would attack or not. It was in vain 
the Duke of Perth called out to them, “ Claymore ! ” telling 
the murmurers of this haughty tribe, “ That if they behaved 
with their usual valour, they would convert the left into the 
right, and that he would in future call himself MacDonald." 
It was equally in vain that the gallant Keppoch charged 
with a few of his near relations, while his clan, a thing be- 
fore unheard of, remained stationary. The chief was near 
the front of the enemy, and was exclaiming with feelings 
which cannot be appreciated, “ My God ! have the children 
of my tribe forsaken me?” At this instant, he received se- 
veral shots, which closed his earthly account, leaving him 
only time to advise his favourite nephew to shift for himself. 
The three regiments of MacDonalds were by this time aware 
of the route of their right wing, and retreated in good order 
upon the second line. A body of cavalry, from the right of 
the King’s army, was commanded to attack them on their 
retreat, but was checked by a fire from the French picquets, 
who advanced to support the MacDonalds. But at the 
same moment another decisive advantage was gained by the 
Duke’s army over the Highland right wing. A body of 
horse, making 600 cavalry, with three companies of Argyle- 
shire Highlanders, had been detached to take possession of 
the park walls, repeatedly mentioned as covering the right 
of the Highlanders. The three companies of infantry had 
pulled down the east wall of the enclosure, and put to the 
sword about a hundred of the insurgents, to whom the de- 
fence had been assigned ; they then demolished the western 
wall, which permitted the dragoons, by whom they were 
accompanied, to ride through the enclosure, and get out 
upon the open moor, to the westward, and form, so as to 
threaten the rear and flank of the Prince’s second line. 
Gordon of Abbachie, with his Lowland Aberdeenshire regi- 
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ment, was ordered to fire upon these cavalry, which he did 
with some effect. The Campbells then lined the north wall 
of the enclosure so often mentioned, and commenced a fire 
upon the right flank of the Highlanders’ second line. That 
line, increased by the MacDonalds, who retired upon it, still 
showed a great number of men keeping their ground, many 
of whom had not fired a shot. Lord Elcho rode up to the 
l’rince, and eagerly exhorted him to put himself at the head 
of those troops who yet remained, making a last exertion to 
recover the day, and at least die like one worthy of having 
contended for a crown. Receiving a doubtfid or hesitating 
answer, Lord Elcho turned from him with a bitter execra- 
tion, and declared he would never see his face again. On 
the other hand, more than one of the Prince’s officers de- 
clared, and attested Heaven and their own eyes as witnesses, 
that the unfortunate Adventurer was forced from the field 
by Sir Thomas Sheridan, and others of the Irish officers who 
were about his person. 

The Duke of Cumberland proceeded with caution. He 
did not permit his first line to advance on the repulsed High- 
landers till he had restored their ranks to perfect order, nor 
to pursue till the dispersion of the Highland army seemed 
complete. When that was certain, Kingston’s horse, and 
the dragoons from each wing of the Duke’s army, were de- 
tached in pursuit, and did great execution. Kingston’s 
horse followed the chase along the Inverness road. They 
did not charge such of the enemy, whether French or High- 
landers, as kept in a body, but dogged and watched them 
closely on their retreat, moving more or less speedily as they 
moved, and halting once or twice when they halted. On 
the stragglers they made great havoc till within a mile of 
Inverness. 

It was in general remarked, that the English horse, whose 
reputation had been blemished in previous actions with the 
Highlanders, took a cruel pleasure in slaughtering the fugi- 
tives, giving quarter to none except a few who were re- 
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served for public execution, and treating those who were 
disabled, with cruelty unknown in modem war. Even the 
day after the battle, there were instances of parties of 
wounded men being dragged from the thickets and huts in 
which they had found refuge, for the purpose of being drawn 
up and despatched by platoon-firing ; while those who did 
not die under this fusilade, were knocked on the head by the 
soldiers with the stocks of their muskets. In a word, the 
savageness of the regulars on this occasion formed such a 
contrast to the more gentle conduct of the insurgents, as to 
remind men of the old Latin proverb, that the most cruel 
enemy is a coward who has obtained success. It was early 
found necessary to make some averment which might seem 
to justify this unheard-of cruelty ; and, accordingly, a story 
was circulated, concerning an order said to have been issuedi 
by Lord George Murray, commanding the Highlanders to 
give no quarter if victorious. But not one of the insurgent 
party ever saw such an order ; nor did any of them hear of 
it, till after the battle. 

In this decisive action, the victors did not lose much 
above 300 men, in killed and wounded. Lord Robert Ker, 
captain of grenadiers, was slain at the head of his company. 

The loss of the vanquished army was upwards of 1000 
men. Tales of a Grandfather. 


CHARACTER AND RESULTS OF 
TIIE REBELLION OF 1745-6. 

Looking at the whole in a general point of view, there 
can be no doubt that it presents a dazzling picture to the 
imagination, being a romance of real life equal in splendour 
and interest to any which could be devised by fiction. A 
primitive people, residing in a remote quarter of the em- 
pire, and themselves but a small portion of the Scottish 
Highlanders, fearlessly attempted to place the British 
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Crown on the head of the last scion of those ancient kings, 
whose descent was traced to their own mountains. This 
gigantic task they undertook in favour of a youth of 
twenty-five, who landed on their shore without support of 
any kind, and threw himself on their generosity — they as- 
sembled an army in his behalf — their speech, their tactics, 
their arms, were alike unknown to their countrymen and 
to the English, — holding themselves free from the ob- 
ligations imposed by common law or positive statute, they 
were yet governed by rules of their own, derived from a 
general sense of honour, extending from the chief to the 
lowest of his tribe. With men unaccustomed to arms, the 
amount of the most efficient part of which never exceeded 
2000, they defeated two disciplined armies commanded by 
officers of experience and reputation, penetrated deep into 
England, approached within a hundred miles of the capital, 
and made the crown tremble on the king’s head ; retreated 
with the like success, when they appeared on the point of 
being intercepted between three hostile armies ; checked 
effectually the attack of a superior body detached in pursuit 
of them ; reached the North in safety, and were only sup- 
pressed by a concurrence of disadvantages which it was im- 
possible for human nature to surmount. All this has much 
that is splendid to the imagination, nor is it possible to re- 
gard without admiration, the little band of determined men 
by whom such actions were achieved, or the interesting 
young Prince by whom their energies were directed. It is 
therefore natural that the civil strife of 1745 should have 
been long the chosen theme of the poet, the musician, and 
the novelist, and each has in turn found it possessed of an 
interest highly suitable to his purpose. 

In a work founded on history, we must look more closely 
into the circumstances of the rebellion, and deprive it of 
some part of the show which pleases the fancy, in order to 
judge of it by the sound rules of reason. The best mode of 
doing this, is to suppose that Charles had accomplished his 
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• romantic adventure, and seated himself in temporary secu- 
rity in*the palace of St James’s ; when common sense must 
admit that nothing could have been expected from such a 
counter-revolution, excepting new strife and fiercer civil 
wars. The opinion and conduct of the whole British em- 
pire, with very few exceptions, had shown their disinclina- 
tion to have this man to rule over them ; nor were all the 
clans in his army numerous enough . to furnish more than 
two battalions of guards to have defended his throne, had 
they been able to place him upon it. It was not to be 
supposed that England, so opulent, so populous, so high- 
spirited, could be held under a galling yoke by a few men 
of unknown language and manners, who could only be re- 
garded as a sort of strelitzes or janizaries, and detested in 
that capacity. By far the greater part of Scotland itself 
was attached to the House of Hanover, and the principles 
which placed them on the throne ; and its inhabitants were 
votaries of the Presbyterian religion, a form of church 
government which it had been long the object of the Stuart 
family to destroy. From that quarter, therefore, Charles, 
in his supposed state of perilous exaltation, could have 
drawn no support, but must have looked for opposition. 
The interference of a French force, had such taken place, 
could only have increased the danger of the restored dy- 
nasty, by rousing against them the ancient feelings of na- 
tional hatred and emulation ; nor is it likely that they 
could have offered successful resistance to the general op- 
position which such unpopular aid would have accumulated 
around them. 

Neither is it probable that Charles Edward, educated as 
he had been in foreign courts, and in the antiquated prin- 
ciples of passive obedience and arbitrary power, would 
have endeavoured to conciliate the affections of the great 
mass of his subjects, by disavowing those sentiments of 
despotic government which had cost his grandfather so 
dear. Even while his enterprise was in progress, there ex- 
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isted a great schism in his camp, between Lord George 
Murray, Lord Elcho, and others, who, though engaged 
with the Prince and favouring his pretensions to the throne, 
conceived themselves entitled, as their lives and fortunes 
were depending on the issue, to remonstrate against mea- 
sures of which they did not always approve. Charles Ed- 
ward naturally, but fatally for himself and his family, pre- 
ferred and followed the counsels of those who made it a 
point to coincide with him in opinion ; so that had the 
strength of this army been adequate to place him upon the 
throne, he must nevertheless have speedily been precipi- 
tated into civil war, the seeds of which existed even among 
his own followers, since they did not agree among them- 
selves on what principles he was to govern, whether as a 
despotic or constitutional monarch. 

Tales of a Grandfather. 


EXTINCTION OF THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART. 

Other wild or inefficient intrigues were carried on in 
behalf of Charles down to about 1760; but they have all 
the character of being formed by mere projectors, desirous 
of obtaining money from the exiled Prince, without any 
reasonable prospect, perhaps without any serious purpose, 
of rendering him effectual service. 

A few years later than the period last mentioned, a per- 
son seems to have been desirous to obtain Charles’s commis- 
sion to form some interest for him among the North Ame- 
rican colonists, who had then commenced their quarrels with 
the mother country. It was proposed by the adventurer 
alluded to, to make a party for the Prince among the insur- 
gents in a country which contained many Highlanders. But 
that scheme was also entirely without solid foundation, for the 
Scottish colonists in general joined the party of King George. 

Amidst these vain intrigues, excited by new hopes, which 
were always succeeded by fresh disappointment, Charles, 
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who had supported so much real distress and fatigue with 
fortitude and firmness, gave way both in mind and body. 
His domestic uneasiness was increased by an unhappy union 
with Louisa of Stohlberg, a German princess, which pro- 
duced happiness to neither party, and some discredit to both. 
Latterly, after long retaining the title of Prince of Wales, 
he laid it aside, because, after his father’s death in 1766, the 
courts of Europe would not recognize him as King of Great 
Britain. He afterwards lived incognito under the title of 
Count D’ Albany. Finally, he (bed at Rome upon the 81st of 
January 1788, in bis 68th year, and was royally interred in 
the cathedral church of Frescati, of which his brother was 
bishop. 

The merits of this unhappy Prince appear to have con- 
sisted in a degree of dauntless resolution and enterprise, 
bordering upon temerity ; the power of supporting fatigues 
and misfortunes, and extremity of every kind, with firmness 
and magnanimity ; and a natural courtesy of manner highly 
gratifying to his followers, which he could exchange for re- 
serve at his pleasure. Nor, when his campaign in Scotland 
is considered, can he be denied respectable talents in mili- 
tary affairs. Some of his partizans of higher rank conceived 
he evinced less gratitude for their services than he ought to 
have rendered them ; but by far the greater part of those 
who approached his person were unable to mention him 
without tears of sorrow. 

His faults or errors arose from a course of tuition totally 
unfit for the situation to which he conceived himself born. 
His education, intrusted to narrow-minded priests and 
soldiers of fortune, had been singularly limited and imper- 
fect ; so that, instead of being taught to disown or greatly 
modify' the tenets which had made his fathers exiles from 
their throne and country, he was instructed to cling to those 
errors as sacred maxims, to which he was bound in honour 
and conscience to adhere. He left a natural daughter, will- 
ed Countess of Albany, who died only a few years since. 
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The last direct male heir of the line of Stuart, on the 
death of Charles, was his younger brother, Henry Benedict, 
whom the Pope had created a cardinal. This Prince took 
no other step for asserting his claim to the British kingdoms, 
than by striking a beautiful medal, in which he is represent- 
ed in his cardinal’s robes, with the crown, sceptre, and re- 
galia, in the background, bearing the motto, Voluntate dei 
non desiderio populi , implying a tacit relinquishment of the 
claims to which, by birth, he might have pretended. He 
was a Prince of a mild and beneficent character, and gene- 
rally beloved. After the innovations of the French Revo- 
lution had destroyed, or greatly diminished, the revenues 
he derived from the Church, he subsisted, singular to tell, 
on an annuity of £4000 a-year assigned to him by the gene- 
rosity of the late King George the Third. In requital of 
this bounty, and as if acknowledging the House of Hanover 
to be the legitimate successors of his claims to the crown of 
Britain, this, the last of the Stuarts, bequeathed to his Majesty 
George IV. all the crown jewels, some of them of great value, 
which King James the Second had carried along with him 
on his retreat to the Continent in 1688, together with a 
mass of papers, tending to throw much light on British his- 
tory. Ho died at Rome, June 1807, in the 83d year of his 
age. Talcs of a Grandfather. 


LANDING OF THE BRITISH ARMY IN PORTUGAL. 

It was a dread, yet spirit-stirring sight ! 

The billows foam’d beneath a thousand oars, 

Fast as they land the red-cross ranks unite, 

Legions on legions bright’ning all the shores. 

Then banners rise, and cannon-signal roars, 

Then peals the warlike thunder of the drum, 

Thrills the loud fife, the trumpet-flourish pours, 

And patriot hopes awake, and doubts are dumb, 
For, bold in Freedom’s cause, the bands of Ocean come 1 
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A various host they came — whose ranks display 
Each mode in which the warrior meets the fight, 

The deep battalion locks its firm array, 

And meditates his aim the marksman light ; 

Far glance the light of sabres flashing bright, 

Where mounted squadrons shake the echoing mead, 

Lacks not artillery breathing flame and night, 

Nor the fleet ordnance whirl’d by rapid steed, 

That rivals lightning’s flash in ruin and in speed. 

A various host — from kindred realms they came, 
Brethren in arms, but rivals in renown — 

For yon fair bands shall merry England claim, 

And with their deeds of valour deck her crown. 

Hers their bold port, and hers their martial frown, 
And hers their scorn of death in freedom’s cause, 

Their eyes of azure, and their locks of brown, 

And the blunt speech that bursts without a pause, 
And freeborn thoughts, which league the Soldier with 
the Laws. 

And, O ! loved warriors of the Minstrel’s land ! 
Yonder your bonnets nod, your tartans wave ! 

The rugged form may mark the mountain band, 

And harsher features, and a mien more grave ; 

But ne’er in battle-field throbb’d heart so brave, 

As that which beats beneath the Scottish plaid ; 

And when the pibroch bids the battle rave, 

And level for the charge your arms are laid, 

Where lives the desperate foe that for such onset staid ? 

Hark ! from yon stately ranks what laughter rings, 
Mingling wild mirth with war’s stern minstrelsy, 

His jest while each blithe comrade round him flings, 
And moves to death with military glee : 
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Boast, Erin, boast them ! tameless, frank, and tree, 

In kindness warm, and fierce in danger known, 
Rough nature’s children, humorous as she : 

And He, yon Chieftain — strike the proudest tone 
Of thy bold harp, green Isle ! — the Hero is thine own. 

Don Roderick. 


THE BURNING OF MOSCOW. 

1812. 

On the 14th September, 1812, while the rear-guard of 
the Russians were in the act of evacuating Moscow, Napo- 
leon reached the hill called the Mount of Salvation, because 
it is there where the natives kneel and cross themselves at 
first sight of the Holy City. 

Moscow seemed lordly and striking as ever, with the 
steeples of its thirty churches, and its copper domes glitter- 
ing in the sun ; its palaces of Eastern architecture mingled 
with trees, and surrounded with gardens ; and its Kremlin, 
a huge triangular mass of towers, something between a 
palace and a castle, which rose like a citadel out of the 
general mass of groves and buildings. But not a chimney 
sent up smoke, not a man appeared on the battlements, or 
at the gates. Napoleon gazed every moment, expecting to 
see a train of bearded boyards arriving to fling themselves 
at his feet, and place their wealth at his disposal. His first 
exclamation was, “ Behold at last that celebrated city !” — 
His next, “ It was full time!” His army, less regardful of 
the past or the future, fixed their eyes on the goal of their 
wishes, and a shout of “ Moscow ! — Moscow !” — passed from 
rank to rank. 

When he entered the gates of Moscow, Buonaparte, as 
if unwilling to encounter the sight of the empty streets, 
stopped immediately on entering the first suburb. His troops 
were quartered in the desolate city. During the first few 
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hours after their arrival, an obscure rumour, which could 
not be traced, but one of those which are sometimes found 
to get abroad before the approach of some awful certainty, 
announced that the city would be endangered by fire in the 
course of the night. The report seemed to arise from those 
evident circumstances which rendered the event probable, 
but no one took any notice of it, until at midnight, when 
the soldiers were startled from their quarters by the report 
that the town was in flames. The memorable conflagration 
began amongst the coachmakers’ warehouses and workshops 
in the Bazaar, or general market, which w-as the most rich 
district of the city. It was imputed to accident, and the 
progress of the flames was subdued by the exertions of the 
French soldiers. Napoleon, who had been roused by the 
tumult, hurried to the spot ; and when the alarm seemed at 
an end, he retired, not to his former quarters in the suburbs, 
but to the Kremlin, the hereditary palace of the only 
sovereign whom he had ever treated as an equal, and over 
whom his successful arms had now attained such an appa- 
rently immense superiority. Yet he did not suffer himself 
to be dazzled by the advantage he had obtained, but avail- 
ed himself of the light of the blazing Bazaar, to write to 
the Emperor proposals of peace with his own hand. They 
were despatched by a Russian officer of rank, who had been 
disabled by indisposition from following the army. But no 
answer was ever returned. 

Next day the flames had disappeared, and the French 
officers luxuriously employed themselves in selecting out of 
the deserted palaces of Moscow, that which best pleased the 
fancy of each for his residence. At night the flames again 
arose in the north and west quarters of the city. As far 
the greater part of the houses were built of wood, the con- 
flagration spread with the most dreadful rapidity. This 
was at first imputed to the blazing brands and sparkles 
which were carried by the wind ; but at length it was ob- 
served, that, as often as the wind changed, — anditehanged 
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three times in that terrible night,— new 11 ames broke always 
forth in that direction, where the existing gale was calculated 
to direct them on the Kremlin. These horrors were in- 
creased by the chance of explosion. There was, though as 
yet unknown to the French, a magazine of powder in the 
Kremlin ; besides that, a park of artillery, with its ammuni- 
tion, was drawn up under the Emperor’s window. Morn- 
ing came, and with it a dreadful scene. During the whole 
night, the metropolis had glared with an untimely and un- 
natural light. It was now covered with a thick and suffo- 
cating atmosphere, of almost palpable smoke. The flames 
defied the efforts of the French soldiery, and it is said that 
the fountains of the city had been rendered inaccessible, the 
water-pipes cut, and the fire-engines destroyed or carried 
off. 

Then came the reports of fire-balls having been found 
burning in deserted houses ; of men and women, that, like 
demons, had been seen openly spreading the flames, and 
who were said to be furnished with combustibles for render- 
ing their dreadful work more secure. Several wretches 
against whom such acts had been charged, were seized 
upon, and, probably without much inquiry, were shot on 
the spot. While it was almost impossible to keep the roof 
of the Kremlin clear of the burning brands which showered 
down the wind, Napoleon watched from the windows the 
course of the fire which devoured his fair conquest, and the 
exclamation burst from him, “ These are indeed Scythians !” 

The equinoctial gales rose higher and higher upon the 
third night, and extended the flames, with which there was 
no longer any human power of contending. At the dead 
hour of midnight, the Kremlin itself was found to be on fire. 
A soldier of the Russian police, charged with being the in- 
cendiary, was turned over to the summary vengeance of the 
Imperial Guard. Buonaparte was then, at length, per- 
suaded, by the entreaties of all around him, to relinquish 
his quarters in the Kremlin, to which, as the visible mark 
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of his conquest, he had seemed to cling with the tenacity of 
a lion holding a fragment of his prey. He encountered 
both difficulty and danger in retiring from the palace, and 
before he could gain the city-gate, he had to traverse with 
his suite streets arched with fire, and in which the very air 
they breathed was suffocating. At length, he gained the 
open country, and took up his abode in a palace of the 
Czar’s cAllcd Petrowsky, about a French league from the 
city. As he looked back on the fire, which, under the in- 
fluence of the autumnal wind, swelled and surged round the 
Kremlin, like an infernal ocean around a sable Pandemo- 
nium, he could not suppress the ominous expression, “ Tliis 
bodes us great misfortune.” 

The fire continued to triumph unopposed, and consumed 
in a few days what it had cost centuries to raise. “ Palaces 
and temples,” says a Russian author, “ monuments of art, 
and miracles of luxury, the remains of ages which had past 
away, and those which had been the creation of yesterday ; 
the tombs of ancestors, and the nursery-cradles of the pre- 
sent generation, were indiscriminately destroyed. Nothing 
was left of Moscow save the remembrance of the city, and 
the deep resolution to avenge its fall.” 

The fire raged till the 19th with unabated violence, and 
then began to slacken for want of fuel. It is said, four- 
fifths of this great city were laid in ruins. 

Life of Bonaparte. 


THE FIELD OF BORODINO. 

In the road, the French army passed Borodino, the scene 
of the grand’ battle which exhibited so many vestiges of the 
French prowess, and of the loss they had sustained. This, 
the most sanguinary conflict of modem times, had been en- 
tirely without adequate advantages to the victors. The 
momentary possession of Moscow had annihilated every 
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chance of an essential result by the catastrophe which fol- 
lowed ; and the army which had been victorious at Boro- 
dino was now escaping from their conquests, surrounded by 
danger on every hand, and already disorganised on many 
points, by danger, pain, and privation. . At the convent of 
Kolotskoi, which had been the grand hospital of the French 
after the battle, many of the wounded were found still alive, 
though thousands more had perished for want of 'materials 
necessary for surgical treatment, food of suitable quality, 
bandages, and the like. The survivors crawled to the door, 
and extended their supplicating hands to their countrymen 
as they passed onwards on their weary march. By Napo- 
leon’s orders, such of the patients as were able to bear being 
moved were placed on the suttlers’ carts, while the rest were 
left in the convent, together with some wounded Russian 
prisoners, whose presence, it was hoped, might be a protec- 
tion to the French. 

Several of those who had been placed in the carriages did 
not travel very far. The sordid wretches to whom the carts 
and wains, loaded with the plunder of Moscow, belonged, 
got rid in many cases of the additional burden imposed on 
them, by lagging behind the column of march in desolate 
places, and murdering the men intrusted to their charge. 
In other parts of the column, the Russian prisoners were 
seen lying on the road, their brains shot out by the soldiers 
appointed to guard them, but who took this mode of freeing 
themselves of the trouble. It is thus that a continued course 
of calamity renders men’s minds selfish, ravenous, and fiend- 
ish, indifferent to what evil they inflict, because it can 
scarcely equal that which they endure ; as divines say of the 
condemned spirits, that they are urged to malevolent ac- 
tions against men, by a consciousness of their own state of 
reprobation. Life of Bonaparte. 
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PASSAGE OF THE BERESINA 

The Russians threw a bridge of pontoons across the Be* 
resina at Borizoff, and Tchitchagoff and Witgenstein having 
communicated, resolved on a joint attack upon both banks 
of the river at once. With this purpose, upon the 28th of 
November, Admiral Tchitchagoff moved to Stakhowa, upon 
the right bank, to reinforce Tschaplitz, and assault that part 
of the French army which had crossed the Beresina ; and 
Witgenstein with Platoff marched towards Studzianka, to 
destroy the Emperors rear-guard, which no exertion on the 
part of Napoleon or his generals had yet been able to get 
across the river. Thus, the extraordinary good fortune of 
finding a place of passage, and of being enabled by an un- 
common chance to complete his bridges without opposition, 
was so far from placing Napoleon in safety, that his dangers 
seemed only to multiply around him. But yet upon his 
side of the river, now the right bank, his own presence of 
mind, and the bravery of his soldiers, gave him a decided 
superiority, and the tardiness, to say the least, of Tchitcha- 
gofFs motions, insured his safety. 

On the heights of Studzianka, Victor, who commanded 
the French rear-guard, amounting perhaps to 8000 or 10,000 
men, was prepared to cover the retreat over the bridges. 
The right of this corps d’armtfe rested on the river ; a ravine 
full of bushes covered their front, but the left wing had no 
point of support. It remained, according to the military 
phrase, in the air , and was covered by two regiments of ca- 
valry. Behind this defensive line were many thousands of 
stragglers, mingled with the usual followers of a camp, and 
with all those individuals who, accompanying, for various 
reasons, the French from Moscow, had survived the horrors 
of the march. Women, children, domestics, the aged and 
the infants, were seen among the wretched mass, and wan- 
dered by the side of this fatal river, like the fabled spectres 
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■which throng the bonks of the infernal Styx, and seek in vain 
for passage. The want of order, which it was impossible to 
preserve, the breaking of the bridges, and the time spent in 
the repair — the fears of the unhappy wretches to trust them- 
selves to the dangerous and crowded passages, had all ope- 
rated to detain them on the right bank. The baggage, 
which, in spite of the quantity already lost, of the difficulty 
of transportation, and of Napoleon’s precise orders, amounted 
still to a very great number of carts, wains, and the like, 
and which was now augmented by all that belonged to the 
troops of Oudinot and Victor, was seen, some filing towards 
the bridges, and the greater part standing in confusion upon 
the shore. The artillery itself, such as remained, was in no 
better state. 

Such was the condition of matters at the bridge, when Wit- 
genstein, warm from his victory over Partouneaux, march- 
ing down the left bank of the Beresina, engaged in a fierce 
combat with the rear-guard under Victor ; and the balls of 
the Russians began to fall among the mingled and disordered 
mass which we have endeavoured to describe. It was then 
that the whole body of stragglers and fugitives rushed like 
distracted beings towards the bridges, every feeling of pru- 
dence or humanity swallowed up by the animal instinct of 
self-preservation. The horrible scene of disorder was aug- 
mented by the desperate violence of those who, determined 
to make their own way at all risks, threw down and trampled 
upon whatever came in their road. The weak and helpless 
either shrunk back from the fray, and sat down to wait their 
fate at a distance, or, mixing in it, were thrust over the 
bridges, crushed under carriages, cut down perhaps with 
sabres, or trampled to death under the feet of their country- 
men. All this while the action continued with fury, and, 
as if the heavens meant to match their wrath with that of 
man, a hurricane arose, and added terrors to a scene which 
was already of a character so dreadful. 

About mid-day the French, still bravely resisting, began 
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to lose ground. The Russians, coining gradually up in 
strength, succeeded in forcing the ravine, and compelling 
them to assume a position nearer the bridges. About the 
same time, the larger bridge, that constructed for artillery 
and heavy carriages, broke down, and multitudes were 
forced into the water. The scream of mortal agony, which 
arose from the despairing multitude, became at this crisis 
for a moment so universal, that it rose shrilly audible over 
the noise of the elements and the thunders of war, above 
the wild whistling of the tempest, and the sustained and re- 
doubled hourras of the Cossacks. The witness from whom 
we have this information, declares that the sound was in his 
ears for many weeks. This dreadful scene continued till 
dark, many being forced into the icy river ; some throwing 
themselves in, betwixt absolute despair and the faint hope 
of gaining the opposite bank by swimming ; some getting 
across only to die of cold and exhaustion. As the obscurity 
came on, Victor, with the remainder of his troops, which 
was much reduced, quitted the station ho had defended so 
bravely, and led them in their turn across. All night the 
miscellaneous multitude continued to throng along the 
bridge, under the fire of the Russian artillery, to whom, 
even in the darkness, the noise which accompanied their 
march made a distinct mark. At daybreak, the French en- 
gineer, General Eble, finally set fire to the bridge. All that 
remained on the other side, including many prisoners and 
a great quantity of guns and baggage, became the prisoners 
and the prey of the Russians. The amount of the French 
loss was never exactly known ; but the Russian report, con- 
cerning the bodies of the invaders which were collected and 
burnt as soon as the thaw permitted, states that upwards 
of 3G,000 were found in the Beresina. 

Life of Bonaparte. 
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BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

1815. 

The tempest which had raged with tropical violence all 
night, abated in the morning ; but the weather continued 
gusty and stormy during the whole day. Betwixt eleven 
and twelve, before noon, on the memorable 18th June, this '' 
dreadful and decisive action commenced, with a cannonade 
on the part of the French, instantly followed by an attack, 
commanded by Jerome, on the advanced post of Hougo- 
mont. The troops of Nassau, which occupied the wood 
around the chateau, were driven out by the French, but 
the utmost efforts of the assailants were unable to force the 
house, garden, and farm offices, which a party of the guards 
sustained with the most dauntless resolution. The French 
redoubled their efforts, and precipitated themselves in 
numbers on the exterior hedge, which screens the garden- 
wall, not perhaps aware of the internal defence afforded by 
the latter. They fell in great numbers on this point by the 
fire of the defenders, to which they were exposed in every 
direction. The number of their troops, however, enabled 
them, by possession of the wood, to mask Hougomont for 
a time, and to push on with their cavalry and artillery 
against the British right, which formed in squares to re- 
ceive them. The fire was incessant, but without apparent 
advantage on either side. The attack was at length re- 
pelled so far, that the British again opened their communi- 
cation with Hougomont, and that important garrison was 
reinforced by Colonel Hepburn and a body of the guards. 

Meantime, the fire of artillery having become general 
along the line, the force of the French attack %vas trans- 
ferred to the British centre. It was made with the most, 
desperate fury, and received with the most stubborn reso- 
lution. The assault was here made upon the farm-house 
of Saint Jean by four columns of infantry, and a large mass 
of cuirassiers, who took the advance. The cuirassiers came 
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with the utmost intrepidity along the Genappe causeway, 
where they were encountered and charged by the English 
heavy cavalry ; and a combat was maintained at the sword’s 
point, till the French were driven back upon their own 
position, where they were protected by their artillery. The 
four columns of French infantry, engaged in the same 
attack, forced their way forward beyond the iarm of La 
Haye Sainte, and dispersing a Belgian regiment, were in 
the act of establishing themselves in the centre of the British 
position, when they were attacked by the brigade of General 
Pack, brought up from the second line by General Picton, 
while, at the same time, a brigade of British heavy cavalry 
wheeled round their own infantry, and attacked the French 
charging columns in flank, at the moment when they were 
checked by the fire of the musketry. The results were de- 
cisive. The French columns were broken with great 
slaughter, and two eagles, with more than 2000 men, were 
made prisoners. The latter were sent instantly off for 
Brussels. 

The British cavalry, however, followed their success too 
far. They got involved amongst the French infantry and 
some hostile cavalry which were detached to support them, 
and were obliged to retire with considerable loss. In this 
part of the action, the gallant General Picton, so distin- 
guished for enterprise and bravery, met his death, as did 
General Ponsonby, who commanded the cavalry. 

About this period the French made themselves masters 
of the farm of La Haye Sainte, cutting to pieces about two 
hundred Hanoverian sharpshooters, by whom it was most 
gallantly defended. The French retained this post for 
some time, till they were at last driven out of it by shells. 

Shortly after this event, the scene of conflict again shifted 
to the right, where a general attack of French cavalry was 
made on the squares, chiefly towards the centre of the 
British right, or between that and the causeway. They 
came up with the most dauntless resolution, in despite of 
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the continued fire of thirty pieces of artillery, placed in 
front of the line, and compelled the artillerymen, by whom 
they were served, to retreat within the squares. The 
enemy had no means, however, to secure the guns, or even 
to spike them, and at every favourable moment the British 
artillerymen sallied from their place of refuge, again manned 
their pieces, and fired on the assailants — a manoeuvre which 
seems peculiar to the British service. The cuirassiers, 
however, continued their dreadful onset, and rode up to 
the squares in the full confidence, apparently, of sweeping 
them before the impetuosity of their charge. Their onset 
and reception was like a furious ocean pouring itself against 
a chain of insulated rocks. The British squares stood un- 
moved, and never gave fire until the cavalry were within 
ten yards, when men rolled one way, horses galloped an- 
other, and the cuirassiers were in every instance driven 
back. 

The French authors have pretended that squares were 
broken, and colours taken ; but this assertion, upon the 
united testimony of every British officer present, is a posi- 
tive untruth. This was not, however, the fault of the cui- 
rassiers, who displayed an almost frantic valour. They 
rallied again and again, and returned to the onset, till the 
British could recognise even the faces of individuals among 
their enemies. Some rode close up to the bayonets, fired 
their pistols, and cut with their swords with reckless and 
useless valour. Some stood at gaze, and were destroyed 
by the musketry and artillery. Some squadrons, passing 
through the intervals of the first line, charged the squares 
of Belgians posted there, with as little success. At length 
the cuirassiers suffered so severely on every hand, that 
they were compelled to abandon the attempt, which they 
had made with such intrepid and desperate courage. In 
this unheard-of struggle, the greater part of the French 
heavy cavalry were absolutely destroyed. Bonaparte hints 
at it in his bulletin as an attempt made without orders, 
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and continued only by the desperate courage of the soldiers 
and their officers. It is certain that, in the destruction of 
this noble body of cuirassiers, he lost the corps which might 
have been most effectual in covering his retreat. After the 
broken remains of this fine cavalry were drawn off, the 
French confined themselves for a time to a heavy cannon- 
ade, from which the British sheltered themselves in part by 
lying down on the ground, while the enemy prepared for 
an attack on another quarter, and to' be conducted in a 
different manner. 

It was now about six o’clock, and during this long suc- 
cession of the most furious attacks, the French had gained 
no success save occupying for a time the wood around 
Hougomont, from which they had been expelled, and the 
farm house of La Haye Sainte, which had been also re- 
covered. The British, on the other hand, had suffered very 
severely, but had not lost one inch of ground, save the 
two posts, now regained. Ten thousand men were, how- 
ever, killed and wounded ; some of the foreign regiments 
had given way, though others had shown the most despe- 
rate valour. And the ranks were thinned both by the 
actual fugitives, and by the absence of individuals, who left 
the bloody field for the purpose of carrying off the wounded, 
and some of whom might naturally be in no hurry to re- 
turn to so fatal a scene. 

But the French, besides losing about 15,000 men, to- 
gether with a column of prisoners more than 2000 in num- 
ber, began now to be disturbed by the operations of the 
Prussians on their right flank ; and the secret of the Duke- 
of Wellington was disclosing itself by its consequences. 
Blucher, faithful to his engagement, had, early in the morn- 
ing, put in motion Bulow’s division, which had not been 
engaged at Ligny, to communicate with the English army, 
and operate a diversion on the right flank and rear of the 
French. But although there were only about twelve or 
fourteen miles between Wavre and the field of Waterloo, 
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yet the march was, by unavoidable circumstances, much 
delayed. The rugged face of the country, together with 
the state of the roads, so often referred to, offered the most 
serious obstacles to the progress of the Prussians, especially 
as they moved with an unusually large train of artillery. 
A fire, also, which broke out in Wavre, on the morning of 
the 18th, prevented Bulow’s corps from marching through 
that town, and obliged them to pursue a circuitous and in- 
convenient route. After traversing, with great difficulty, 
the cross-roads by Chapelle Lambert, Bulow, with the 4th 
Prussian corps, who had been expected by the Duke of 
Wellington about eleven o’clock, announced his arrival by 
a distant fire, about half-past four. The first Prussian 
corps, following the same route with Bulow, was yet later 
in coming up. The second division made a lateral move- 
ment in the same direction as the fourth and first, but by 
the hamlet of Ohain, nearer to the English flank. The 
Emperor instantly opposed to Bulow, who appeared long 
before the others, the 6th French corps, which he had kept 
in reserve for that service ; and, as only the advanced 
guard was come up, they succeeded in keeping the Prus- 
sians in check for the moment. The first and second Prus- 
sian corps appeared on the field still later than the fourth. 
The third corps had put themselves in motion to follow in 
the same direction, when they were furiously attacked by 
the French under Mardchal Grouchy, who, as already 
stated, was detached to engage the attention of Blucher, 
whose whole force he believed he had before him. 

Instead of being surprised, as an ordinary general might 
have been, with this attack upon his rear, Blucher contented 
himself with sending back orders to Thielman, who com- 
manded the third corps, to defend himself as well as he 
could upon the line of the Dyle. In the meantime, with- 
out weakening the army under his own command, by de- 
taching any part of it to support Thielman, the veteran 
rather hastened than suspended his march towards the field 
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of battle, where he was aware that the war was likely to 
be decided in a manner so complete, as would leave victory 
or defeat on every other pomt a matter of subordinate con- 
sideration. 

At half-past six, or thereabouts, the second grand division 
of the Prussian army began to enter into communication 
with the British left, by the village of Ohain while Bulow 
pressed forward from Chapelle Lambert, on the French 
right and rear, by a hollow, or valley, called Frischcmont. 
It became now evident that the Prussians were to enter 
seriously into the battle, and with great force. Napoleon 
had still the means of opposing them, and of achieving 
a retreat, at the certainty, however, of being attacked 
upon the ensuing day by the combined armies of Britain 
and Prussia. His celebrated Guard had not yet taken any 
part in the conflict, and would now have been capable of 
affording him protection after a battle, which, hitherto, he 
had fought at disadvantage, but without being defeated. 
But the circumstances by which he was surrounded must 
have pressed on his mind at once. He had no succours to 
look for ; a reunion with Grouchy was the only resource 
which could strengthen his forces ; the Russians were ad- 
vancing upon the Rhine with forced marches ; the Repub- 
licans at Paris were agitating schemes against his authority. 
It seemed as if all must be decided on that day, and on that 
field. Surrounded by these ill-omened circumstances, a 
desperate effort for victory, ere the Prussians could act 
effectually, might perhaps yet drive the English from their 
position ; and he determined to venture on this daring ex- 
periment. 

About seven o’clock, Napoleon’s Guard were formed in 
two columns, under his own eye, near the bottom of the 
declivity of La Belle Alliance. They were put under com- 
mand of the dauntless Ney. Buonaparte told the soldiers, 
and, indeed, imposed the same fiction on their commander, 
that the Prussians whom they saw on the right were re- 
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treating before Grouchy. Perhaps he might himself be- 
lieve that this was true. The Guard answered, for the last 
time, with shouts of Vive VEmpereur , and moved resolutely 
forward, having, for their support, four battalions of the 
Old Guard in reserve, who stood prepared to protect the 
advance of their comrades. A gradual change had taken 
place in the English line of battle, in consequence of the 
repeated repulse of the French. Advancing by slow degrees, 
the right, which at the beginning of the conflict presented 
a segment of a convex circle, now resembled one that was 
concave, the extreme right, which had been thrown back, 
being now rather brought forward, so that their fire both of 
artillery and hifantry fell upon the flank of the French, who 
had also to sustain that which was poured on their front 
from the heights. The British were arranged in a line of 
four men deep, to meet the advancing columns of the French 
Guard, and poured upon them a storm of musketry which 
never ceased an instant. The soldiers fired independently, 
as it is called ; each man loading and discharging his piece 
as fast as he could. At length the British moved forward, 
as if to close round the heads of the columns, and at the 
same time continued to pour their shot upon the enemy’s 
flanks. The French gallantly attempted to deploy, for the 
purpose of returning the discharge. But in their effort to 
do so, under so dreadful a fire, they stopped, staggered, be- 
came disordered, were blended into one mass, and at length 
gave way, retiring, or rather flying, in the utmost confusion. 
This was the last effort of the enemy, and Napoleon gave 
orders for the retreat ; to protect which, he had now no 
troops left, save the last four battalions of the Old Guard, 
which had been stationed in the rear of the attacking 
columns. These threw themselves into squares, and stood 
firm. But at this moment the Duke of Wellington com- 
manded the whole British line to advance, so that whatever 
the bravery and skill of these gallant veterans, they also 
were thrown into disorder, and swept away in the general 
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rout, in spite of the efforts of Ney, who, haling had his 
horse killed, fought sword in hand, and on foot, in the front 
of the battle, till the very last. 

Whilst this decisive movement took place, Bulow, who 
had concentrated his troops, and was at length qualified to 
act in force, carried the village of Planchenois in the French 
rear, and was now firing so close on their right wing, that 
the cannonade annoyed the British who were in pursuit, 
and was suspended in consequence. Moving in oblique 
lines, the British and Prussian armies came into contact 
with each other on the heights so lately occupied by the 
French, and celebrated the victory with loud shouts of 
mutual congratulation. 

The French army was now in total and inextricable con- 
fusion and rout ; and when the victorious generals met at 
the farm-house of La Belle Alliance, it was agreed that the 
Prussians, who were fresh in comparison, should follow up 
the chase, a duty for which the British, exhausted by the 
fatigues of a battle of eight hours, were totally inadequate. 

During the whole action, Napoleon maintained the utmost 
serenity. He remained on the heights of La Belle Alliance, 
keeping pretty near the centre, from which he had a full 
view of the field, which does not exceed a mile and a half 
in length. He expressed no solicitude on the fate of the 
battle for a long time, noticed the behaviour of particular 
regiments, and praised the English several times, always, 
however, talking of them as an assured prey. When form- 
ing his guard for the last fatal effort, he descended near 
them, half down the causeway from La Belle Alliance, to 
bestow upon them what proved his parting exhortation. 
He watched intently their progress with a spyglass, and 
refused to listen to one or two aides-de-camp, who at that 
moment came from the right to inform him of the appear- 
ance of the Prussians. At length, on seeing the attacking 
columns stagger and become confused, his countenance, 
said our informer, became pale as that of a corpse, and 
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muttering to himself, “ They are mingled together,” he 
said to his attendants, “ All is lost for the present,” and 
rode off the field ; not stopping or taking refreshment till 
he reached Charleroi, where he paused for a moment in a 
meadow, and occupied a tent which had been pitched for 
his accommodation. Life of Bonaparte. 


DEATH OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

1821. 

As the strength of the patient gradually sunk, the symp- 
toms of his disease became less equivocal, until, on the 27th 
April, the ejection of a dark-coloured fluid gave farther in 
sight into the nature of the malady. Dr Antommarchi per- 
severed in attributing it to the climate, which was flattering 
the wish of the patient, who desired to lay his death upon 
his confinement at St Helena ; while Dr Amott expressed 
his belief that the disease was the same which cut off his 
father in the pure air of Montpellier. Dr Antommarchi, as 
usually happens to the reporter of a debate, silenced his 
antagonist in the argument, although Dr Amott had by this 
time obtained the patient’s own authority for the assertion. 
Upon the 28th of April, Napoleon gave instructions to An- 
tommarchi, that after his death his body should be opened, 
but that no English medical man should touch him, unless in 
the case of assistance being absolutely necessary, in which 
case he gave Antommarchi leave to call in that of Dr Amott. 
He directed that his heart should be conveyed to Parma, to 
Maria Louisa ; and requested anxiously that his stomach 
should be particularly examined, and the report transmitted 
to his son. “ The vomitings,” he said, “ which succeed one 
another without interruption, lead me to suppose that the 
stomach is, of all my organs, the most diseased ; and I am 
inclined to believe that it is attacked with the same disorder 
which killed my father — I mean a scirrhus in the pylorus.” 
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On the 2d May, the patient returned to the same interest- 
ing subject, reminded Antommarchi of his anxiety that the 
stomach should be carefully examined. “ The physicians 
of Montpellier had announced that the scirrhus in the pylorus 
would be hereditary in my family. Their report is, I be- 
lieve, in the hands of Louis. Ask for it, and compare it 
with your own observations, that I may save my son from 
the sufferings I now experience.” 

During the 3d May, it was seen that the life of Napoleon 
was drawing evidently to a close ; and his followers, and 
particularly his physician, became desirous to call in more 
medical assistance ; — that of Dr Shortt, physician to the 
forces, and of Dr Mitchell, surgeon of the flagship, was re- 
ferred to. Dr Shortt, however, thought it proper to assert the 
dignity belonging to his profession, and refused (being under 
the same roof with the patient), to give an opinion on a case 
of so much importance in itself, and attended with so much 
obscurity, unless he were permitted to see and examine him. 
The officers of Napoleon’s household excused themselves, 
by professing that the Emperor’s strict commands had been 
laid on them, that no English physician, Dr Amott except- 
ed, should approach his dying bed. They said, that even 
when he was speechless they would be unable to brook his 
eye, should he turn it upon them in reproof for their dis- 
obedience. 

About two o’clock of the same day, the priest Vignali ad- 
ministered the sacrament of extreme unction. Some days 
before, Napoleon had explained to him the manner in which 
he desired his body should be laid out in state, in an apart- 
ment lighted by torches, or what Catholics call tin chambre 
ardente. “ I am neither,” he said, in the same phrase 
which we have formerly quoted, “ a philosopher nor a physi- 
cian. I believe in God, and am of the religion of my father. 
It is not every body who can be an atheist. I was bom a 
Catholic, and will fulfil all the duties of the Catholic Church, 
ami receive the assistance which it administers.” lie then 
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turned to Dr Antommarchi, whom he seems to have sus- 
pected of heterodoxy, which the doctor, however, disowned. 
“ How can you carry it so far ?” he said. “ Can you not 
believe in God, whose existence every thing proclaims, and 
in whom the greatest minds have believed ? ’’ 

As if to mark a closing point of resemblance betwixt 
Cromwell and Napoleon, a dreadful tempest arose on the 
4th May, which preceded the day that was to close the 
mortal existence of this extraordinary man. A willow, 
which had been the Exile’s favourite, and under which he 
had often enjoyed the fresh breeze, was tom up by the hur- 
ricane ; and almost all the trees about Longwood shared 
the same fate. 

The 5th of May came amid wind and rain. Napoleon’s 
passing spirit was deliriously engaged in a strife more ter- 
rible than that of the elements around. The words “ tele 
d'armee," the last which escaped his lips, intimated that his 
thoughts were watching the current of a heady fight. About 
eleven minutes before six in the evening, Napoleon, after a 
struggle which indicated the original strength of his consti- 
tution, breathed his last. Life of Napoleon. 


MEETING OF SIR WALTER SCOTT AND ROBERT 
BURNS. 

“ As for Bums, I may truly say, Virgilium vidi tantum. I 
was a lad of fifteen in 1786-7, when he came first to Edin- 
burgh, but had sense and feeling enough to be much in- 
terested in his poetry, and would have given the world to 
know him ; but I had very little acquaintance with any 
literary people, and still less with the gentry of the west 
country, the two sets that he most frequented. Mr Thomas 
Grierson was at that time a clerk of my father’s. He knew 
Bums, and promised to ask him to his lodgings to dinner, 
but had no opportunity to keep his word, otherwise I might 
have seen more of this distinguished man. As it was, I saw 
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him one day at the late venerable Professor Fergusson’s, 
where there were several gentlemen of literary reputation, 
among whom I remember the celebrated Mr Dugald 
Stewart. Of course we youngsters sate silent, looked and 
listened. The only thing I remember which was remarkable 
in Bums’ manner, was the effect produced upon him by a 
print of Bunbury’s, representing a soldier lying dead on the 
snow, his dog sitting in misery on the one side, on the other 
his widow, with a child in her arms. These lines were 
written beneath, — 

‘ Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden’s plain. 

Perhaps that parent wept her soldier slain ; 

Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew. 

The big drops, mingling with the milk he drew. 

Gave the sad presage of his future years. 

The child of misery baptized in tears.’ 

Burns seemed much affected by the print, or rather the 
ideas which it suggested to his mind. lie actually shed 
tears. He asked whose the lines were, and it chanced that 
nobody but myself remembered that they occur in a half- 
forgotten poem of Langhome’s, called by the unpromising 
title of 4 The Justice of the Peace.’ I whispered my in- 
formation to a friend present, who mentioned it to Bums, 
who rewarded me with a look and a word, which, though of 
mere civility, I then received, and still recollect, with very- 
great pleasure. 

“ His person was strong and robust ; his manners rustic, 
not clownish ; a sort of dignified plainness and simplicity, 
which received part of its effect perhaps from one’s know- 
ledge of his extraordinary talents. His features are repre- 
sented in Mr Nasmyth’s picture, but to me it conveys the 
idea that they are diminished as if seen in perspective. I 
think his countenance was more massive than it looks in 
any of the portraits. I would have taken the poet, had I 
not known what he was, for a very sagacious country far- 
mer of the old Scotch school — ». e. none of your modern 
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agriculturists, who keep labourers for their drudgery, but 
the douce gudeman who held his own plough. There was a 
strong expression of sense and shrewdness in all his linea- 
ments ; the eye alone, I think, indicated the poetical cha- 
racter and temperament. It was large, and of a dark cast, 
and glowed (I say literally glowed) when he spoke with 
feeling or interest. I never saw such another eye in a hu- 
man head, though I have seen the most distinguished men 
in my time. His conversation expressed self-confidence, 
without the slightest presumption. Among the men who 
were the most learned of their time and country, he ex- 
pressed himself with perfect firmness, but without the least 
intrusive forwardness ; and when he differed in opinion, he 
did not hesitate to express it firmly, yet at the same time 
with modesty. I do not remember any part of his conver- 
sation distinctly enough to be quoted, nor did I ever see 
him again, except in the street, where he did not recognise 
me, as I could not expect he should. He was much ca- 
ressed in Edinburgh, but (considering what literary emolu- 
ments have been since his day) the efforts made for his 
relief were extremely trifling. 

“ I remember on the occasion I mention, I thought Bums’ 
acquaintance with English poetry was rather limited, and 
also, that having twenty times the abilities of Allan Ram- 
say and of Ferguson, he talked of them with too much 
humility as his models ; there was doubtless national pre- 
dilection in his estimate.” Life of Scott. 


MEETING OF SIR WALTER SCOTT AND LORD BYRON. 

“ It was in the spring of 1815, that, chancing to be in 
London, I had the advantage of a personal introduction to 
Lord Byron. Report had prepared me to meet a man of 
peculiar habits and a quick temper, and I had some doubts 
whether we were likely to suit each other in society. I 
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was most agreeably disappointed in this respect. I found 
Lord Byron in the highest degree courteous, and even kind. 
We met for an hour or two almost daily, in Mr Murray's 
drawing-room, and found a great deal to say to each other. 
We also met frequently in parties and evening society, so 
that for about two months I had the advantage of a con- 
siderable intimacy with this distinguished individual. Our 
sentiments agreed a good deal, except upon the subjects of 
religion and politics, upon neither of which I was inclined 
to believe that Lord Byron entertained very fixed opinions. 
I remember saying to him, that I really thought that if he 
lived a few years he would alter his sentiments. He an- 
swered, rather sharply — ‘ I suppose you are one of those 
who prophesy I shall turn Methodist.’ I replied — 1 No ; 
I don’t expect your conversion to be of such an ordinary 
kind. I would rather look to see you retreat upon the 
Catholic faith, and distinguish yourself by the austerity of 
your penances. The species of religion to which you must, 
or may, one day attach yourself, must exercise a strong 
power on the imagination.’ He smiled gravely, and seemed 
to allow I might be right. 

“ On politics, he used sometimes to express a high strain 
of what is now called Liberalism ; but it appeared to me 
that the pleasure it afforded him, as a vehicle for display- 
ing his wit and satire against individuals in office, was at 
the bottom of his habit of thinking, rather than any real 
conviction of the political principles on which he talked. 
He was certainly proud of his rank and ancient family, and, 
in that respect, as much an aristocrat as was consistent 
with good sense and breeding. Some disgusts, how adopt- 
ed I know not, seemed to me to have given this peculiar 
and (as it appeared to me) contradictory cast of mind ; 
but, at heart, I would have termed Byron a patrician on 
principle. 

“ Lord Byron’s reading did not seem to me to have been 
very extensive, either in poetry or history. Having the 
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advantage of him in that respect, and possessing a good 
competent share of such reading as is little read, I was 
sometimes able to put under his eye objects which had 
for him the interest of novelty. I remember particularly 
repeating to him the fine poem of Hardyknute, an imitation 
of the old Scottish ballad, with which he was so much 
affected, that some one who was in the same apartment 
asked me what I could possibly have been telling Byron by 
which he was so much agitated. 

“ I saw Byron for the last time in 1815, after I returned 
from France. He dined, or lunched, with me at Long’s, in 
Bond Street. I never saw him so full of gaiety and good- 
humour, to which the presence of Mr Mathews, the come- 
dian, added not a little. Poor Terry 'was also present. 
After one of the gayest parties I ever was present at, my 
fellow-traveller, Mr Scott of Gala, and I, set off for Scot- 
land, and I never saw Lord Byron again. Several letters 
passed between us — one perhaps every half-year. Like 
the old heroes in Homer, we exchanged gifts. I gave 
Byron a beautiful dagger mounted with gold, which had 
been the property of the redoubted Elfi Bey. But I was 
to play the part of Diomed in the Iliad, for Byron sent me, 
some time after, a large sepulchral vase of silver. It was 
full of dead men’s bones, and had inscriptions on two sides 
of the base. One ran thus : — * The bones contained in 
this urn were found in certain ancient sepulchres within the 
long walls of Athens, in the month of February 1811.’ 

“ The other face bears the lines of Juvenal — ‘ Expende — 
i/uot libras in duce summo invenies f — Mors sola fatetur 
tpiantula suit hominum corpuscula.' 

“ To these I have added a thud inscription, in these words 
— ‘ The gift of Lord Byron to Walter Scott.’ There 
was a letter with this vase, more valuable to me than the 
gift itself, from the kindness with which the donor expressed 
himself towards me. I left it naturally in the urn with the 
bones ; but it is now missing. As the theft was not of a 
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nature to be practised by a mere domestic, I am compelled 
to suspect the inhospitality of some individual of higher 
station, most gratuitously exercised certainly, since, after 
what I have here said, no one will probably choose to boast 
of possessing this literary curiosity. 

“ We had a good deal of laughing I remember on what 
the public might be supposed to think, or say, concerning 
the gloomy and ominous nature of our mutual gifts. 

“I think I can add little more to my recollections of 
Byron. lie was often melancholy — almost gloomy. When I 
observed him in this humour, I used either to wait till it 
went off of its own accord, or till some natural and easy 
mode occurred of leading him into conversation, when the 
shadows almost always left his countenance, like the mist 
rising from a landscape. In conversation he was very ani- 
mated. 

“ I met with him very frequently in society ; our mutual 
acquaintances doing me the honour to think that he liked 
to meet with me. Some very agreeable parties I can re- 
collect — particularly one at Sir George Beaumont’s — where 
the amiable landlord had assembled some persons distin- 
guished for talent. Of these I need only mention the late 
Sir Humphrey Davy, whose talents for literature were as 
remarkable as his empire over science. Mr Richard Sharpe 
and Mr Rogers were also present. 

“ I think I also remarked in Byron’s temper starts of sus- 
picion, when he seemed to pause and consider whether 
there had not been a secret, and perhaps offensive, mean- 
ing in something casually said to him. In this case, I also 
judged it best to let his mind, like a troubled spring, work 
itself clear, which it did in a minute or two. I was con- 
siderably older, you will recollect, than my noble friend, 
and had no reason to fear his misconstruing my sentiments 
towards him, nor had I ever the slightest reason to doubt 
that they were kindly returned on his part. If I had oc- 
casion to be mortified by the display of genius which threw 
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into the shade such pretensions as I was then supposed to 
possess, I might console myself that, in my own case, the 
materials of mental happiness had been mingled in a greater 
proportion. 

“ I rummage my brains in vain for what often rushes into 
my head unbidden — little traits and sayings which recall 
his looks, manner, tone, and gestures ; and I have always 
continued to think that a crisis of life was arrived, in which 
a new career of fame was opened to him, and that had he 
been permitted to start upon it, he would have obliterated 
the memory of such parts of his life as friends would wish 
to forget.” Life of Scott. 


NARROW ESCAPE OF A REVENUE OFFICER. 

The following occurrence was told me by a gentleman 
now deceased, who held an important situation in the Ex- 
cise, to which he had been raised by active and resolute exer- 
tions in an inferior department. When employed as a super- 
visor on the coast of Galloway, at a time when the immunities 
of the Isle of Man rendered smuggling almost universal in 
that district, this gentleman had the fortune to offend highly 
several of the leaders in the contraband trade, by his zeal 
in serving the revenue. 

This rendered his situation a dangerous one, and, on more 
than one occasion, placed his life in jeopardy. At one time 
in particular, as he was riding after sunset on a su m mer 
evening, he came suddenly upon a gang of the most despe- 
rate smugglers in that part of the country. They surround- 
ed him, without violence, but in such a manner as to show 
that it would be resorted to if he offered resistance, and 
gave him to understand he must spend the evening with 
them, since they had met so happily. The officer did not 
attempt opposition, but only asked leave to send a country 
hid to tell his wife and family that he should be detained 
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later than he expected. As he had to charge the hoy with 
this message in the presence of the smugglers, he could 
found no hope of deliverance from it, save what might arise 
from the sharpness of the lad’s observation, and the natural 
anxiety and affection of his wife. But if his errand should 
be delivered and received literally, as he was conscious the 
smugglers expected, it was likely that it might, by sus- 
pending alarm about his absence from home, postpone all 
search after him till it might be useless. Making a merit 
of necessity, therefore, he instructed and dispatched his 
messenger, and went with the contraband traders, with seem- 
ing willingness, to one of their ordinary haunts. He sat 
down at table with them, and they began to drink and in- 
dulge themselves in gross jokes, while, like Mirabel in the 
“ Inconstant,” their prisoner had the heavy task of receiving 
their insolence as wit, answering their insults with good- 
humour, and withholding from them the opportunity which 
they sought of engaging him in a quarrel, that they might 
have a pretence for misusing him. He succeeded for some 
time, but soon became satisfied it was their purpose to mur- 
der him outright, or else to beat him in such a manner as 
scarce to leave him with life. A regard for the sanctity of the 
Sabbath evening, which still oddly subsisted among these 
ferocious men, amidst their habitual violation of divine and 
social law, prevented their commencing their intended cruelty 
until the Sabbath should be terminated. They were sitting 
around their anxious prisoner, muttering to each other 
words of terrible import, and watching the index of a clock, 
which was shortly to strike the hour at which, in their ap- 
prehension, murder would become lawful, when their in- 
tended victim heard a distant rustling like the wind among 
withered leaves. It came nearer, and resembled the soimd 
of a brook in flood chafing within its banks ; it came nearer 
yet, and was plainly distinguished as the galloping of a party 
of horse. The absence of her husband, and the account 
given by the boy of the suspicious appearance of those with 
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whom he had remained, had, induced Mrs to apply to 

the neighbouring town for a party of dragoons, who thus 
providentially arrived in time to save him from extreme 
violence, if not from actual destruction. 

Note, Old Mortality. 


FATE OF A VILLAGE. ASPIRANT IN ART. 

PART I. — THE VILLAGE. 

Were there not a hundred similar instances on record, 
the fate of my poor friend and schoolfellow, Dick Tinto, 
would be sufficient to warn me against seeking happiness, in 
the celebrity which attaches itself to a successful cultivator 
of the fine arts. 

Dick Tinto, when he wrote himself artist, was wont to 
derive his origin from the ancient family of Tinto, of that 
ilk, in Lanarkshire, and occasionally hinted that he had 
somewhat derogated from his gentle blood, in using the 
pencil for his principal means of support. But if Dick’s 
pedigree was correct, some of his ancestors must have suf- 
fered a more heavy declension, since the good man his father 
executed the necessary, and, I trust, the honest, but cer- 
tainly not very distinguished employment, of tailor in ordi- 
nary to the village of Langdirdum in the west. Under his 
humble roof was Richard bom, and to his father’s humble 
trade was Richard, greatly contrary to his inclination, early 
indentured. Old Mr Tinto had, however, no reason to con- 
gratulate himself upon having compelled the youthful genius 
of his son to forsake its natural bent. He fared like the 
schoolboy, who attempts to stop with his finger the spout of 
a water cistern, while the stream, exasperated at this com- 
pression, escapes by a thousand uncalculated spirts, and wets 
him all over for his pains. Even so fared the senior Tinto, 
when his hopeful apprentice not only exhausted all the chalk 
in making sketches upon the shopboard, but even executed 
several caricatures of his father’s best customers, who began 
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loudly to murmur, that it was too hard to have their per- 
sons deformed by the vestments of the father, and to be at 
the same time turned into ridicule by the pencil of the son. 
This led to discredit and loss of practice, until the old tailor, 
yielding to destiny and to the entreaties of his son, per- 
mitted him to attempt his fortune in a line for which he was 
better qualified. 

There was about this time, in the village of Langdirdum, 
a peripatetic brother of the brush, who exercised his voca- 
tion sub Jove frigido , the object of admiration to all the boys 
of the village, but especially to Dick. And to this worthy, 
Dick became an assistant ; and thus, as is not unusual among 
heaven-born geniuses in this department of the fine arts, 
began to paint before he had any notion of drawing. 

Ilis talent for observing nature soon induced him to rec- 
tify the errors, and soar above the instructions, of his teacher. 
He particularly shone in painting horses, that being a fa- 
vourite sign in the Scottish villages ; and, in tracing his pi'o- 
gress, it is beautiful to observe, how by degrees he learned 
to shorten the backs, and prolong the legs, of these noble 
animals, until they came to look less like crocodiles, and 
more like nags. Detraction, which always pursues merit 
with strides proportioned to its advancement, has indeed 
alleged, that Dick once upon a time painted a horse with 
five legs, instead of four, upon the licence allowed to that 
branch of his profession, which, as it permits all sorts of 
singular and irregular combinations, may be allowed to ex- 
tend itself so far as to bestow a limb supernumerary on a 
favourite subject. But I have visited the sign in question, 
which yet swings exalted in the village of Langdirdum ; and 
I am ready to depone upon oath, that what has been idly 
mistaken or misrepresented as being the fifth leg of the 
horse is, in fact, the tail of that quadruped, and, considered 
with reference to the posture in which he is delineated, forms 
a circumstance, introduced and managed with great and suc- 
cessful. though daring art. The nag being represented in a 
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rampant or rearing posture, the tail, which is prolonged till 
it touches the ground, appears to form a point <T appui , and 
gives the firmness of a tripod to the figure, without which it 
would be difficult to conceive, placed as the feet are, how 
the courser could maintain his ground without tumbling 
backwards. 

This bold conception has fortunately fallen into the cus- 
tody of one by whom it. is duly valued ; for, when Dick, in 
his more advanced state of proficiency, became dubious of 
the propriety of so daring a deviation from the established 
rules of art, and was desirous to execute a picture of the 
publican himself in exchange for this juvenile production, 
the courteous offer was declined by his judicious employer, 
who had observed, it seems, that when his ale failed to do 
its duty in conciliating his guests, one glance at his sign was 
sure to put them in good humour. 

It would be foreign to my present purpose to trace the 
steps by which Dick Tinto improved his touch, and cor- 
rected, by the rules of art, the luxuriance of a fervid imagi- 
nation. The scales fell from his eyes on viewing the sketches 
of a contemporary, the Scottish Teniers, as Wilkie has been 
deservedly styled. lie threw down the brush, took up the 
crayons, and, amid hunger and toil, and suspense and un- 
certainty, pursued the path of his profession under better 
auspices than those of his original master. Still the first 
rude emanations of his genius (like the nursery rhymes of 
Pope, could these be recovered) will be dear to the com- 
panions of Dick Tinto’s youth. There is a tankard and 
gridiron painted over the door of an obscure change-house 
in the Back-wynd of Gandercleugh — But I feel I must tear 
myself from the subject, or dwell on it too long. 

Amid his wants and struggles, Dick Tinto had recourse, 
like his brethren, to levying that tax upon the vanity of 
mankind which he could not extract from their taste and 
liberality — in a word he painted portraits. It was in this 
more advanced state of proficiency, when Dick had soared 
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above Lis original line of business, and highly disdained any 
allusion to it, that, after having been estranged for several 
years, we again met in the village of Gandercleugh, I hold- 
ing my present situation, and Dick painting copies of the 
human face divine at a guinea per head. This was a small 
premium, yet, in the first burst of business, it more than 
sufficed for all Dick’s moderate wants ; so that he occupied 
an apartment at the Wallace Inn, cracked his jest with im- 
punity even upon mine host- himself, and lived in respect 
and observance with the chamber-maid, hostler, and waiter. 

Those halcyon days were too serene to last long. When 
his honour the laird of Gandercleugh, with his wife and three 
daughters, the minister, the gauger, mine esteemed patron 
Mr Jedediah Cleishbotham, and some round dozen of the 
feuars and farmers, had been consigned to immortality by 
Tinto’s brush, custom began to slacken, and it was impos- 
sible to wring more than crowns and half-crowns from the 
hard hands of the peasants, whose ambition led them to 
Dick’s painting room. 

Still, though the horizon was overclouded, no storm for 
some time ensued. Mine host bad Christian faith with a 
lodger, who had been a good paymaster, as long as he had 
the means. And from a portrait of our landlord himself, 
grouped with his wife and daughters, in the style of Reubens, 
which suddenly appeared in the best parlour, it was evident 
that Dick had found some mode of bartering art for the 
necessaries of life. 

Nothing, however, is more precarious than resources of 
this nature. It was observed, that Dick became in his turn 
the whetstone of mine host’s wit, without venturing either 
at defence or retaliation ; that his easel was transferred to a 
garret-room in which there was scarce space for it to stand 
upright ; and that he no longer ventured to join the weekly 
club, of which he had been once the life and soul. In short, 
Dick Tinto’s friends feared that he had acted like the ani- 
mal called the sloth, which, having eaten up the last green 
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leaf upon the tree where it has established itself, ends by 
tumbling down from the top, and dying of inanition. I ven- 
tured to hint this to Dick, recommended his transferring the 
exercise of his inestimable talent to some other sphere, and 
forsaking the common which he may be said to have eaten 
bare. 

The muse of painting appeared to have failed him, and 
what other goddess he could invoke iq his distress was a 
mystery to me. We parted, however, without farther ex- 
planation, and I did not again see him until three days after, 
when he summoned me to partake of the foy with which his 
landlord proposed to regale him ere his departure for Edin- 
burgh. 

I found Dick in high spirits, whistling while he buckled the 
small knapsack, which contained his colours, brushes, pallets, 
and clean shirt. That he parted on the best terms with 
mine host, was obvious from the cold beef set forth in the 
low parlour, flanked by two mugs of admirable brown stout. 

We partook of our genial host’s parting banquet, and I 
escorted Dick on his walk to Edinburgh. We parted about 
a mile from the village, just as we heard the distant cheer 
of the boys which accompanied the mounting of the new 
svmbol of the Wallace-Head. Dick Tinto mended his pace 
to get out of hearing — so little had either early practice or 
recent philosophy reconciled him to the character of a sign- 
painter. 


PART II. — THE CITY. 

In Edinburgh, Dick’s talcdts were discovered and appre- 
ciated, and he received dinners and hints from several dis- 
tinguished judges of the fine arts. But these gentlemen 
dispensed their criticism more willingly than their cash, and 
Dick thought he needed cash more than criticism. He 
therefore sought London, the universal mart of talent, and 
where, as is usual in general marts of most descriptions. 
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much more of each commodity is exposed to sale than can 
ever find purchasers. 

Dick, who in serious earnest, was supposed to have con- 
siderable natural talents for his profession, and whose vain 
and sanguine disposition never permitted him to doubt for 
a moment of ultimate success, threw himself headlong into 
the crowd which jostled and struggled for notice and pre- 
ferment. He elbpwed others, and was elbowed himself ; 
and finally, by dint of intrepidity, fought liis way into some 
notice, painted for the prize at the Institution, had pictures 
at the exhibition at Somerset-house, and denounced the 
hanging committee. But poor Dick was doomed to lose the 
field he fought so gallantly. In the fine arts, there is scarce 
an alternative betwixt distinguished success and absolute 
failure ; and as Diek’s zeal and industry were unable to en- 
sure the first, he fell into the distresses which, in his condi- 
tion, were the natural consequences of the latter alternative. 
He was for a time patronized by one or two of those judi- 
cious persons who make a virtue of being singular, and of 
pitching their own opinions against those of the world in 
matters of taste and criticism. But they soon tired of poor 
Tinto, and laid him down as a load, upon the principle of 
which a spoilt child throws away its plaything. Misery, I 
fear, took him up, and accompanied him to a premature 
grave, to whieh he was carried from an obscure lodging in 
Swallow-street, where he had been dunned by his landlady 
within doors, and watched by bailiffs without, until death 
came to his relief. A corner of the Morning Post noticed 
his death, generously adding, that his manner displayed 
considerable genius, though tiis style was rather sketchy ; 
and referred to an advertisement, which announced that Mr 
Varnish, a well known print-seller, had still on hand a very 
few drawings and paintings by Richard Tinto, Esquire, which 
those of the nobility and gentry’, who might wish to com- 
plete their collections of modern art, -were invited to visit 
without delay. So ended Dick Tinto ! a lamentable proof 
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of the great truth, that in the fine arts mediocrity is not 
permitted, und that he who cannot ascend to the very top 
of the ladder, will do well not to put his foot upon it at all. 

Bride of Lamviei'monr 


HISTORICAL ANECDOTES OF 

SCOTTISH P A LACES AND CASTLES. 

1. EDINBURGH CASTLE. 

The walls of the castle, with the precipitous rocks on 
which they are founded, rise to a dizzy height above the 
front of the view. Yet, steep as these rocks appear, love 
and ambition have found a path to scale them. The inci- 
dent occurred in 1312-13, while the victorious Scots were 
in the course of recovering from the English invaders the 
fortresses and fastnesses which they had so long garrisoned, 
and the story is thus told by Barbour. 

Thomas Randolph, nephew to Robert Bruce, and well 
known as the redoubted Earl of Moray, had approached the 
fortress of Edinburgh, where lay a strong English garrison 
under Piers Lei and, a Lombard, with whom he had opened 
some communication. But the garrison suspecting the fi- 
delity of their governor, thrust him into prison, and pre- 
pared to defend the impregnable fortress which they occu- 
pied, under the command of a gallant constable, whose 
name is not transmitted to us. As the earl, with a hope- 
less eye, surveyed the strength of the place, he was privily 
accosted by one of his own soldiers, named William Fran- 
cis, an esteemed and gallant man. “ Methinks, my lord,” 
said he, “ you would fain devise some means of entering 
yonder castle, and such can I procure for you with no 
greater aid than a twelve-foot ladder may aflord. Know 
that my father was in his time keeper of yonder fortress, 
and that I, a wild gallant in my youth, was wont to lower 
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myself from the wall by night with the help of a ladder of 
ropes, and by means of a secret and precipitous path to 
descend these cliffs ; and this I practised so oft, both in 
going and returning, that the darkest night was no obstacle 
to my venturing. If, therefore, it pleases you to assail the 
castle in this manner, I offer myself to be your guide, and 
the foremost on the expedition.” The Earl of Moray re- 
ceived the proposal with joy, and the attempt was under- 
taken by thirty men, commanded by Randolph in person, 
and guided by Francis. The darkness of the night, the 
steepness of the precipice, the danger of discovery by the 
watchmen, and the slender support which they had to trust 
to in ascending from crag to crag, rendered the enterprise 
such as might have appalled the bravest spirit. When they 
had ascended half way, they found a flat spot, large enough 
to halt upon, and there sat down to recover their breath, 
and prepare for the farther part of their perilous expedi- 
tion. While they were here seated, they heard the rounds 
or “ check-watches,” as Barbour calls them, pass along the 
walls above them ; and it so chanced that one of the Eng- 
lish soldiers, in mere wantonness and gaiety, hurled a stone 
down, and cried out at the same time, “ I see you well,” 
although without an idea that there was any one beneath. 
The stone rolled down the precipice, and passed over the 
heads of Moray and his adventurous companions, as they 
sat cowering under the rock from which it bounded. They 
had the presence of mind to remain perfectly silent, and 
presently after the sentinels continued their rounds. The 
assailants then continued their ascent, and arrived in safety 
at the foot of the wall, which they scaled by means of the 
ladder which they brought with them. Francis, their 
guide, ascended first, Sir Andrew Gray was second, and 
Randolph himself was third. Ere they had all mounted, 
however, the sentinels caught the alarm, raised the cry of 
“ treason,” and the constable of the castle and others rushing 
to the spot, made a valiant, though ineffectual resistance. 
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The Earl of Moray was for some time in great personal 
danger, until the gallant constable being slain, his followers 
tied or fell, and this strong castle remained in the hands of 
the assailants. 

“ A more desperate adventure was never achieved,” says 
Barbour, “ since Alexander, who conquered Babeloun, 
leapt headlong among his foemen from the wall of the town 
which he was beleaguering.” 

Provincial Antiquities of Scotland. 

/ 

2. PALACE OF HOLYROOD. 

James II., or YU. of Scotland, resided long at the Abbey 
of Holyrood House ere he succeeded to the throne, kept a 
vice-regal court there, and by his stately and formal cour- 
tesy towards the proud aristocracy of Scotlaud, laid the 
foundation of that attachment to his person and family, 
which showed itself in so many unsuccessful insurrections. 
He bequeathed, as Duke of York, his name to the Duke’s 
Walk, a level space extending from the back front of the 
palace to the verge of the park, and once shaded with 
lofty trees, which are now fulled. For a long time this was 
the usual place in which the gentlemen of Edinburgh were 
wont to decide affairs of honour. 

But though James contributed something to the splendour 
of the palace of his ancestors, he was finally the cause of its be- 
ing ruined through the same obstinate bigotry by which he 
forfeited three kingdoms. When he ascended the throne, 
amongst other injudicious measures in favour of Popery, he 
thought proper not only to have mass celebrated in the 
chapel-royal at Holyrood House, but also to establish a 
Roman Catholic printing-press and Popish schools there. 
These acts of bigotry drew down the displeasure of the 
people at once upon the government and the very building 
itself, which was doubly odious as the residence of Perth 
the chancellor, the Popish minister of a Popish monarch. 
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As the great national crisis approached, the Papists were 
insulted as they attended mass at the chapel. The guards 
interfered to chastise the rioters, and the government, with 
ill-timed severity, punished a man with death for using words 
of encouragement to the multitude. At length, 10th De- 
cember 1688, the insurrection assumed an organized and 
formidable aspect. A great number of the youth of the city 
assembled with arms in their hands, such as they could pro- 
cure in haste, marched towards the abbey in something like 
military array. One Captain Wallace, who commanded 
about one hundred und forty soldiers on the palace guard, 
after vainly endeavouring to repel the multitude otherwise, 
at length fired upon them, killed several, wounded more, 
and dispersed the whole body. The gentlemen of the Prince 
of Orange’s party appear to have thought this a proper timo 
to declare themselves. A warrant for the surrender of the 
abbey was obtained from the Convention of Estates, then 
sitting ; the pursuivants, with their habits of ceremony, were 
called out ; the city guard were put under arms, and their 
old commander, Major Graham, though a notorious perse- 
cutor of the Covenanters, was released from prison and 
placed at their head, on promising to do faithful service at 
this conjuncture. The Whig gentlemen took arms them- 
selves, with such followers as they could muster. Even 
Lord Mersington, one of the judges — as drunk, says Lord 
Bill carres, as ale and brandy could make him (but that we 
hope is a scandal), — assumed a halberd upon the occasion. 
When these motley forces arrived before the abbey, Wal- 
lace again refused to yield up the guard intrusted to him ; 
firing commenced on both sides, and discipline was likely 
once more to have proved superior to zeal and numbers, 
had not the defenders committed the error of drawing out 
their men in front of the building, which afforded Captain 
Graham an opportunity of forcing his way by a private en- 
trance. Wallace and his soldiers, finding themselves at- 
tacked at once in front and rear, dispersed, leaving several 
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slain ; and the assailants then forced their way into the 
palace and chapel, where, unfortunately, not contented with 
wreakin'; their displeasure upon the Popish vestments and 
images which fell into their hands, they laid the chapel ut- 
terly waste, tearing down the seats, stalls, and carved orna- 
ments, breaking even into the recesses of the dead, to tear 
from their coffins the remains of kings and nobles who lay 
buried in the choir, and leaving the whole a scene of devas- 
tation and ruin. 

Want of skill and stupidity completed the desolation of 
this ancient chapel. The Barons of Exchequer, with well- 
meant attention to its repair, had directed a new roof to be 
imposed on the ancient walls. But this roof was of free- 
stone, and unhappily its weight proved too great for the 
frailty of walls, already nearly 600 years old. It fell within 
two years after it had been put up, breaking down and 
ruining the ground-work, and the shafts of the columns, and 
encumbering the whole interior. In this state it still re- 
mains. Provincial Antiquities. 


3. PALACE OF LINLITHGOW. 

Linlithgow, distinguished by the combined strength 
and beauty of its situation, must have been early selected 
as a royal residence. David, who bought the title of Saint 
by his liberality to the Church, refers several of his charters 
to his town of Linlithgow, and in that of Holy Rood ex- 
pressly bestows on the new monastery all the skins of the 
rams, ewes, and lambs belonging to his Castle of Linlitcu 
which shall die during the year. 

The convenience afforded for the sport of falconry, which 
was so great a favourite during the feudal ages, was pro- 
bably one cause of the attachment of the ancient Scottish 
monarchs to Linlithgow, and its fine lake. The sport of 
hunting was also followed with success in the neighbour- 
hood. 
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The Castle of Linlithgow is only mentioned as being a peel 
(a pile, that is, an embattled tower surrounded by an out- 
work). In 1300 it was rebuilt or repaired by Edward I., 
and used as one of the citadels by which he hoped to main- 
tain his usurped dominion in Scotland. Piers Luband, a 
Gascoigne knight, was appointed the keeper, and appears 
to have remained there until the autumn of 1313, when the 
Scots recovered the castle under the following interesting 
circumstances : — 

There was, says our authority, Barbour, dwelling in the 
neighbourhood of Linlithgow, a stout-hearted husbandman, 
named William Binnock, who, observing that the Scots 
were on every hand recovering from the English the castles 
and fortresses which the invaders possessed within Scotland, 
could not brook that the peel in his vicinity, which was 
large, strong, and well supplied with arms and garrison, 
should remain unassailed. He formed a stratagem, equally 
remarkable for ingenuity and audacity. The garrison was 
usually supplied by Binnock with hay, and they had lately 
required from him a fresh supply. He assured them of the 
excellence of the forage, and undertook to send it in early 
in the morning. But the hay was so arranged on the wain 
as to conceal eight well-armed and determined men ; the 
team was driven by a sturdy peasant, who bore a sharp axe 
under his gaberdion. Binnock himself walked beside the 
waggon, to superintend, as it seemed, the safe delivery of 
the forage. The porter, on approach of Binnock, with his 
well-known wain, lowered the drawbridge and raised the 
portcullis. Just in the very gateway, the driver, as he had 
been instructed, drew his axe suddenly and cut asunder the 
soam, or tackle, by which the oxen were attached to the 
waggon. Binnock at the same instant struck the warder 
dead, and shouted the signal word, which was “ Call all, 
call all.” The assailants jumped from amongst the hay, 
and attacked the astonished garrison. The wain was so 
placed, that neither could the gate be shut nor the portcullis 
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lowered, nor the bridge raised, and a party of Scots, who 
were in ambush for the purpose, rushed in to second their 
forlorn hope, and were soon masters of the place. 

Bruce, faithful to his usual policy, caused the peel of Lin- 
lithgow to be dismantled, and worthily rewarded William 
Binnock, who had behaved with such gallantry on the oc- 
casion. 

When the sceptre passed from Scotland, oblivion sat down 
in the halls of Linlithgow ; but her absolute desolation was re- 
served for the memorable era of 1745-6. About the middle 
of January in that year, General Hawley marched at the 
head of a strong army to raise the siege of Stirling, then 
pressed by the Highland insurgents under the adventurous 
Charles Edward. The English general had expressed con- 
siderable contempt of his enemy, who, he affirmed, would 
not stand a charge of cavalry. On the night of the 17th 
he returned to Linlithgow, with all the marks of a defeat, 
having burned his tents, and left his artillery and baggage. 
His disordered troops were quartered in the Palace, and 
began to make such great fires on the hearths as to endanger 
the safety of the edifice. A lady of the Livingston family, 
who had apartments there, remonstrated with General 
Hawley, who treated her fears with contempt. “ I can run 
away from fire as fast as you can, general,” answered the 
high-spirited dame, and with this sarcasm took horse for 
Edinburgh. Very soon after her departure her apprehen- 
sions were realized ; the Palace of Linlithgow caught fire, 
and was burned to the ground. The ruins alone remain to 
show its former splendour. Provincial Antiquities. 

4. CRICHTON CASTLE. 

The Castle of Crichton (now in ruins) is situated on the 
banks of the Tyne, there an inconsiderable stream, ten miles 
south from Edinburgh, and about two miles above the vil- 
lage of Pathhcad, on the Lauder road. The river flows 
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through a grassy valley, bounded by sloping banks, which, 
at least till of late, being chiefly covered with copse and 
underwood, formed a wild and beautiful fringe to the level 
pastureland through which the brook winds. The stream 
itself is more deep, sluggish, and slow, than most of the 
Scottish rivers, and in that particular rather resembles those 
of South Britain. 

Pennant slightly hints, that a person of rank was formerly 
lowered into the Massiemore [dungeon] of Crichton Castlefor 
having failed to pay his respects to the lord in passing through 
his domains. The detailed tradition is as follows : — In Scot- 
land, formerly, as still in some parts of Greece, the great 
chieftains required, as an acknowledgment of their authority, 
that those who passed through their lands should repair to 
their castle to explain the purpose of their journey, and re- 
ceive the hospitality suited to their rank. To neglect this, 
was held discourtesy in the great, and insolence in the in- 
ferior traveller ; and so strictly was the etiquette insisted on 
by some feudal lords, that the Lord Oliphant is said to have 
had guns planted at his Castle of Newtyle, in Angusshire, 
so as to command the high road, and to compel all restive 
passengers to do this act of homage. 

It chanced, when such ideas were predominant, that the 
Lord of Crichton Castle received intelligence that a Southern 
chieftain of high rank, some say Scott of Buccleuch, was to 
pass his dwelling on his return from court. The Lord of Crich- 
ton made great preparation to banquet his expected guest, 
who, nevertheless, rode past the castle without paying the 
expected visit. In his first burst of indignation, the baron 
pursued the discourteous traveller with a body of horse, 
made him prisoner, and confined him in the dungeon, while 
he himself and his vassals feasted upon the good cheer which 
had been provided. With the morning, however, came re- 
flection, and anxiety for the desperate feud which impended 
as the necessary consequence of his rough proceeding. It 
is said, that, by way of amende honorable , the baron, upon 
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the second day, placed his compelled guest in his seat of 
honour in the hall, while he himself retired to his own dun- 
geon, and thus did at once penance for his rashness, satis- 
fied the honour of the stranger chief, and put a stop to the 
feud which otherwise must have taken place between them. 

Ere taking leave of these ruins, there may be mentioned 
a whimsical circumstance which occurred there, about thirty 
years since, during a fox-chase, and is described by an eye- 
witness. Reynard, hard pressed by the Dalkeith pack, took 
refuge in the ruins of Crichton Castle, with the recesses of 
which he had probably been long acquainted. The hounds 
followed in full cry, and wakened the slumbering echoes of 
the vaults, halls, and chambers, with sounds very different 
from those to which they had replied during the feudal fes- 
tivals of the Crichtons and the Bothwells. In the midst of 
a clamour, which was multiplied tenfold by the reverbera- 
tion of the ruins, the fox was seen to leap from a small win- 
dow about ten or twelve feet from the ground, and make 
the best of his way for the neighbouring cover. The hounds 
speedily found out the mode of Reynard’s retreat ; but, as 
only one co'uld pass through the opening at a time, it was 
one of the strangest sights possible to see them tumble suc- 
cessively, dog after dog, like a stream, or rather cascade, 
composed of living creatures, each eagerly resuming the 
pursuit as he touched the ground, while those that were de- 
tained within expressed their rage and impatience by the 
eagerness of their continued clamours. The fox, however, 
had by his finesse gained so far the advantage, that he 
reached the cover on the banks of the stream, and the 
hounds were thrown out. 

Upon the whole, these romantic ruins are well deserving 
a visit, whether from the antiquary, the admirer of the pic- 
turesque, or he who seeks the scenes of historical events, as 
fittest to convey subjects of grave contemplation, and che- 
rish the remembrance of days which are gone by. 

Provincial Antiquities. 
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5. DUNBAR CASTLE. 

The eastern coast of Scotland, from Berwick to the mouth 
of the Frith of Forth, is bound round with a barrier of in- 
accessible rocks and shoals, which rendered the few harbours 
it affords places of the utmost consequence, from an early 
period of Scottish history. That of Dunbar, though capable 
only of receiving small vessels, was farther made important 
by the vicinity of a very strong castle, which, built within 
the sea-mark upon several rocks, connected together by for- 
tifications, was, before the invention of gunpowder, esteemed 
almost impregnable. Very little now remains of what was, 
in former years, an extensive as well as a formidable castle. 

The Earl of March, who commanded Berwick for the 
Scottish, surrendered after the loss of the battle, became 
anew the liegeman of John Baliol, or rather of England, 
and engaged himself to repair his castle of Dunbar, and gar- 
rison it, for the English. This was in 1333 ; but in 1334, 
Cospatrick had quitted the English cause once more, and 
with open solemnity renounced his allegiance to Edward III., 
as he advanced with a mighty army into Scotland in the 
autumn of that year. The Earl himself kept the field with 
the Regent of Scotland, and did gallant service. In the 
meantime, his castle of Dunbar had perhaps its most brilliant 
epoch. 

This stronghold was left by the earl under the command 
of his heroic countess, Agnes Randolph, daughter of the 
celebrated Randolph, Earl of Moray, and grand-niece of 
Robert Bruce. She was well known at the period, and is 
still dear to popular tradition, by the name of Black Agnes 
of Dunbar. This heroine, at a time when almost all the 
fortresses in the South of Scotland were subdued by the 
enemy, defended Dunbar with a zeal and magnanimity 
worthy the illustrious blood which flowed in her veins ; and, 
while the captivity of one regent, and the inexperience of 
another, seemed to precipitate the ruin of the Scottish na- 
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tion, a woman retained firmly within her grasp one of the 
most important keys of the kingdom. Dunbar being of the 
utmost consequence to both parties, the English laid close 
siege to it, under the command of a renowned leader, Mon- 
tague, Earl of Salisbury. But he met with a more than 
equal adversary in Black Agnes, who, surmounting the 
timidity of her sex, showed herself on the walls with the in- 
difference of a veteran, and when the battering engines 
flung massive stones and fragments of rock on her battle- 
ments, she caused her maidens, as if in scorn, to wipe away 
the dust with their handkerchiefs. When the Earl of Salis- 
bury caused bring up to the walls a huge military engine, 
called the sow, intended, like the Roman testudo, to protect 
those employed to undermine the walls, Black Agnes, per- 
ceiving him on horseback, directing the operation, called 
out to him, in a scoffing rhyme, 

“ Beware Montagow, 

For farrow shall thy sow.” 

An enormous rock was then discharged on the engine by 
her commands, which crushed it to pieces, while the countess 
and her attendants ridiculed the unfortunate pioneers, as 
they escaped in confusion, and termed them the litter of 
pigs belonging to the English sow. Ritson admitted the 
Countess Agnes into the list of Scottish poets, upon the 
strength of that single couplet- ; from the record of Scot- 
land’s heroes none can presume to erase her. The obvious 
jest of the sow’s farrowing passed to other countries. 

Provincial Antiquities. 


DISCOVERY OF THE SCOTTISH REGALIA. 

1817. 

The memory of the regalia, in the beginning of the 19th 
century, became like that of a tale which had been told, 
and their dubious existence was altogether forgotten, ex- 
cepting when the superstitious sentinel looked up -with some 
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feelings of awe at the window of the mysterious chamber 
which had not been opened for a century ; or when some 
national bard apostrophized 

“ The steep and iron-belted rock, 

Where trusted lie the monarchy’s last gems. 

The sceptre, sword, and crown, that graced the brows. 
Since father Fergus, of an hundred kings.” 

Albania, a Poem. 

In the year 1794, the crown-room was opened by special 
warrant under the royal sign-manual to search for certain 
records which it was supposed might possibly have been 
deposited there. The dust of a century was upon the 
floor ; the ashes of the last fire remained still in the chim- 
ney ; no object was to be seen, excepting the great oak- 
chest so often mentioned, which the commissioners had no 
authority to open, their warrant having no relation to the 
regalia. The crown-room was secured with additional 
fastenings, and was again left to solitude and silence ; the 
fate of the honours of Scotland remaining thus as uncertain 
as ever. 

At length, in 1817, his Royal Highness, the Prince Re- 
gent, afterwards George IV., influenced by that regard for 
the history and antiquities of his kingdom which well be- 
came his high station, and not uninterested, we may pre- 
sume, in the developement of the mystery which had so 
long hung over these insignia of royalty, was pleased to 
issue his warrant to the Scottish officers of state, and other 
public officers therein named, directing them to open the 
crown-room and search for the regalia, in order that their 
existence might be ascertained, and measures taken for 
their preservation. 

It was with feelings of no common anxiety that the com- 
missioners, having read their warrant, proceeded to the 
crown-room ; and having found all there in the state in which 
it had been left in 1794, commanded the King's smith, who 
was in attendance, to force open the great chest, the keys 
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of which had been sought for in vain. The general per- 
suasion that the regalia had been secretly removed, weighed 
heavy on the mind of all while the labour proceeded. The 
chest seemed to return a hollow and empty sound to the 
strokes of the hammer; nnd even those whose expecta- 
tions had been most sanguine, felt at the moment the pro- 
bability of disappointment, and could not but be sensible, 
that, should the result of the search confirm these fore- 
bodings, it would only serve to show that a national affront 
and injury had been sustained, for which it might be diffi- 
cult or rather impossible, to obtain any redress. The joy 
was therefore extreme, when, the ponderous lid of the chest 
being forced open, at the expense of some time and labour, 
the regalia were discovered lying at the bottom covered 
with linen cloths, exactly as they had been left in the year 
1707, being about a hundred and ten years since they had 
been surrendered by William the ninth Earl-Mareschal to 
the custody of the Earl of Glasgow, Treasurer-Depute of 
Scotland. The relics were passed from hand to hand, and 
greeted with the affectionate reverence which emblems so 
venerable, restored to public view after the slumber of 
more than a hundred years, were so peculiarly calculated 
to excite. The discovery was instantly communicated to 
the public by the display of the royal standard from the 
castle, and was greeted by the shouts of the soldiers in 
garrison, and of a multitude of persons assembled on the 
Castle-hill ; indeed the rejoicing was so general and sin- 
cere, as plainly to show, that, however altered in other re- 
spects, the people of Scotland had lost nothing of that 
national enthusiasm which formerly had displayed itself in 
grief for the loss of these emblematic honours, and now was 
expressed in joy for their recovery. 

Tales of a Grandfather. 
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THE DEAD SEA. 

The burning sun of Syria had not yet attained its highest 
point in the horizon, when a knight of the Red-cross, who 
had left his distant northern home, and joined the host of 
the Crusaders in Palestine, was pacing slowly along the 
sandy deserts which lie in the vicinity of the Dead Sea, or, 
as it is called, the Lake Asphaltites, where the waves of the 
Jordan pour themselves into an inland sea, from which there 
is no discharge of waters. 

The warlike pilgrim had toiled among cliffs and precipices 
during the earlier part of the morning ; more lately, issuing 
from those rocky and dangerous defiles, he had entered upon 
that great plain, where the accursed cities provoked, in 
ancient days, the direct and dreadful vengeance of the 
Omnipotent. 

The toil, the thirst, the dangers of the way, were for- 
gotten, as the traveller recalled the fearful catastrophe, 
which had converted into an arid and dismal wilderness the 
fair and fertile valley of Siddim, once well watered, even as 
the Garden of the Lord, now a parched and blighted waste, 
condemned to eternal sterility. 

Crossing himself, as he viewed the dark mass of rolling 
waters, in colour as in quality nnlike those of every other 
lake, the traveller shuddered as he remembered, that be- 
neath these sluggish waves lay the once proud cities of the 
plain, whose grave was dug by the thunder of the heavens, 
or the eruption of subterraneous fire, and whose remains 
were hid, even by that sea which holds no living fish in its 
bosom, bears no skiff on its surface, and, as if its own dread- 
ful bed were the onlj fit receptacle for its sullen waters. 
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sends not, like other lakes, a tribute to the ocean. The 
whole land around, as in the days of Moses, was “ brim- 
stone and salt ; it is not sown, nor beareth, nor any grass 
groweth thereon the land as well as the lake might be 
termed dead, as producing nothing haring resemblance to 
vegetation, and even the very air was entirely devoid of its 
ordinary winged inhabitants, deterred probably by the odour 
of bitumen and sulphur, which the burning sun exhaled from 
the waters of the lake, in steaming clouds, frequently as- 
suming the appearance of waterspouts. Masses of the slimy 
and sulphurous substance called naphtha, which floated idly 
on the sluggish and sullen waves, supplied those rolling 
clouds with new vapours, and afforded awful testimony to 
the truth of the Mosaic history. Talisman. 


FIELD OF WATERLOO AFTER THE BATTLE. 

It was with no little emotion that I walked with Do 
Coster from one place to another, making him shew me, as 
nearly as possible, the precise stations which had been suc- 
cessively occupied by the fallen Monarch [Napoleon Bona- 
parte] on that eventful day. The first was at the farm of 
Rossum, near to that of La Belle Alliance, from which he 
had witnessed the unsuccessful attack upon Hougomont. 
He remained there till about four o’clock, and then removed 
into the cottage of De Coster, where he continued until he 
descended into the ravine or hollow way. There was a 
deep and inexpressible feeling of awe in the reflection, that 
the last of these positions was the identical place from which 
he, who had so long held the highest place in Europe, be- 
held his hopes crushed and his power destroyed. To re- 
collect, that within a short month, the man whose name 
had been the terror of Europe, stood on the very ground 
which I now occupied — that right opposite was placed that 
commander whom the event of the day hailed Vainquenr 
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rftt Vainqueur de la terre — that the landscape, now solitary 
and peaceful around me, presented so lately a scene of such 
horrid magnificence — that the very individual who was now 
at my side, had then stood by that of Napoleon, and wit- 
nessed every change in his countenance, from hope to 
anxiety, from anxiety to fear and to despair, — to recollect 
all this, oppressed me with sensations which I find it impos- 
sible to describe. The scene seemed to have shifted so 
rapidly, that even while I stood on the very stage wheie it 
was exhibited, I felt an inclination to doubt the reality of 
what had passed. 

The field of battle plainly told the history of the fight, as 
soon as the positions of the hostile armies were pointed out. 
The extent was so limited, and the interval between them so 
easily seen and commanded, that the various manoeuvres 
could be traced with the eye upon the field itself, as upon a 
military plan of a foot square. All ghastly remains of the 
carnage had been either burned or buried, and the relics of 
the fray which yet remained were not in themselves of a 
very imposing kind. Bones of horses, quantities of old 
hats, rags of clothes, scraps of leather, and fragments of 
books and papers, strewed the ground in great profusion, 
especially where the action had been most bloody. Among 
the last, those of most frequent occurrence were the military 
livrets, or memorandum-books of the French soldiers. I 
picked up one of these, which shows, by its order and 
arrangement, the strict discipline which at one time was 
maintained in the French army, when the soldier was 
obliged to enter in such an account-book, not only the 
state of his pay and equipments, but the occasions on which 
he served and distinguished himself, and the punishments, 
if any, which he had incurred. At the conclusion is a list 
of the duties of the private soldier, amongst which is that of 
knowing how to dress his victuals, and particularly to make 
good soup. The livret in my possession appears to have 
belonged to the Sieur Mallet, of the 2d battalion of the 8th 
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regiment of the line : he had been in the service since the 
year 1791, until the 18th of June 1815, which day probably 
closed his account, and with it all his earthly hopes and 
prospects. The fragments of German prayer-books were so 
numerous, that I have little doubt a large edition had been 
pressed into the military service of one or other party, to be 
used as cartridge-paper. Letters, and other papers, me- 
morandums of business, or pledges of friendship and affec- 
tion, lay scattered about on the field — few of them were 
now legible. A friend picked up a copy of The Gentle 
Shepherd , where the Scotch regiments had been stationed ; 
a circumstance which appeals strongly to our national feel- 
ing, from the contrast between the rustic scenes of the 
pastoral and that in which the owner of the volume had 
probably fallen. Quack advertisements were also to be 
found where English soldiers had fallen. Among the uni- 
versal remedies announced by these empirics, there was 
none against the dangers of such a field. 

Besides these fragments, the surface of the field showed 
evident marks of the battle. The tall crops of maize and 
rye were trampled into a thick black paste, under the feet 
of men and horses — the ground was tom in many places by 
the explosion of shells, and in others strangely broken up 
and rutted by the wheels of the artillery. Such signs of 
violent and rapid motion recorded, that 

Rank rush’d on rank, with squadron squadron closed. 

The thunder ceased not, nor the fire reposed. 

Yet, abstracting from our actual knowledge of the dreadiul 
cause of such appearances, they reminded me not a little of 
those which are seen upon a common a few days after a 
great fair has been held there. These transitory memorials 
were in a rapid course of disappearing, for the plough was 
already at work in several parts of the field. There is, 
perhaps, more feeling than wisdom in the wish, 1 yet I own I 
should have been better pleased, if, for one season at least, 
the field where, in imagination, the ploughshare was coining 
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in frequent contact with the corpses of the gallant dead, 
had been suffered to remain fallow. But the corn which 
must soon wave there will be itself a temporary protection 
to their humble graves, while it will speedily remove from 
the face of nature the melancholy traces of the strife of mau. 

Paul's Letters. 


MORAL REFLECTIONS ON TIIE SCENE OF THE 
BATTLE. 

Look forth, once more, with soften’d heart, 

Ere from the field of fame we part ; 

Triumph and Sorrow border near, 

And joy oft melts into a tear. 

Alas ! what links of love that mom 
Has War's rude hand asunder torn ! 

For ne’er was field so sternly fought, 

And ne’er was conquest dearer bought. 

Here piled in common slaughter sleep 
Those whom affection long shall weep : 

Here rests the sire, that ne’er shall strain 
His orphans to his heart again ; 

The son, whom, on his native shore, 

The parent’s voice shall bless no more ; 

The bridegroom, who has hardly press’d 
His blushing consort to his breast ; 

The husband, whom through many a year 
Long love and mutual faith endear. 

Thou canst not name one tender tie, 

But here dissolved its relies lie ! 

O ! when thou see’st some mourner’s veil 
Shroud her thin form and visage pale, 

Or mark’st the Matron’s bursting tears 
Stream when the stricken drum she hears ; 

Or see’st how manlier grief, suppress’d, 

Is labouring in a father's breast, — 
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With no enquiry vain pursue 
The cause, but think on Waterloo ! 

Period of honour as of woes, 

What bright careers ’twas thine to close ! — 

Mark’d on thy roll of blood what names 
To Briton’s memory, and to Fame’s, 

Laid there their last immortal claims ! 

Thou saw’st in seas of gore expire 
Redoubted Picton’s soul of fire — 

Saw’st in the mingled carnage lie 
All that of Ponsonby could (fie — 

De Lancey change Love’s bridal-wreath, 

For laurels from the hand of Death — 

Saw’st gallant Miller’s failing eye 
Still bent where Albion’s banners fly, 

And Cameron, in the shock of steel, 

Die like the offspring of Lochiel ; 

And generous Gordon, ’mid the strife. 

Fall while he watch’d his leader’s fife. — 

Ah ! though her guardian angel’s shield 
Fenced Britain’s hero through the field, 

Fate not the less her power made known, 

Through his friends’ hearts to pierce his own ! 

Forgive, brave Dead, the imperfect lay ! 

Who may your names, your numbers, say ? 

What high-strung harp, what lofty fine, 

To each the dear-earn’d praise assign, 

From high-bom chiefs of martial fame 
To the poor soldier’s lowlier name ? 

Lightly ye rose that dawning day, 

From your cold couch of swamp and clay, 

To fill, before the sun was low, 

The bed that morning cannot know. — 
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Oft may the tear the green sod steep, 

And sacred be the heroes’ sleep, 

Till time shall cease to run ; 

And ne’er beside their noble grave, 

May Briton pass and fail to crave 
A blessing on the fallen brave 

Who fought with Wellington ! 

Field of Waterloo 


A HIGHLAND DINNER IN 1745. 

The hall, in which the feast was prepared, occupied all 
the first story of Ian nan Chaistel’s original erection, and a 
huge oaken table extended through its whole length. The 
apparatus for dinner was simple, even to rudeness, and the 
company numerous, even to crowding. At the head of the 
table was the Chief himself, with Edward, and two or three 
Highland visitors of neighbouring clans ; the elders of his 
own tribe, wadsetters, and tacksmen, as they were called, 
who occupied portions of his estate as mortgagers or 
lessees, sat next in rank ; beneath them, their sons and 
nephews, and foster-brethren ; then the officers of the 
Chiefs household, according to their order ; and, lowest of 
all, the tenants who actually cultivated the ground. Even 
beyond this long perspective, Edward might see upon the 
green, to which a huge pair of folding doors opened, a mul- 
titude of Highlanders of a yet inferior description, who, 
nevertheless, were considered as guests, and had their 
share both of the countenance of the entertainer, and of 
the cheer of the day. In the distance, and fluctuating 
round this extreme verge of the banquet, was a changeful 
group of women, ragged boys and girls, beggars, young 
and old, large greyhounds, and terriers, and pointers, and 
curs of low degree ; all of whom took some interest more 
or less immediate, in the main action of the piece. 
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This hospitality, apparently unbounded, had yet its line 
of economy. Some pains had been bestowed in dressing 
the dishes of fish, game, &c., which were at the upper end 
of the table, and immediately under the eye of the English 
stranger. Lower down stood immense clumsy joints of 
mutton and beef, which, but for the absence of pork, ab- 
horred in the Highlands, resembled the rude festivity of 
the banquet of Penelope’s suitors. But the central dish 
was a yearling lamb, called “ a hog in har’st,” [harvest] 
roasted whole. It was set upon its legs, with a bunch of 
parsley in its mouth, and was probably exhibited in that 
form to gratify the pride of the cook, who piqued himself 
more on the plenty than the elegance of his master’s table. 
The sides of this poor animal were fiercely attacked by the 
clansmen, some with dirks, others with the knives which 
were usually in the same sheath with the dagger, so that it 
was soon rendered a mangled and rueful spectacle. Lower 
down still, the victuals seemed of yet coarser quality, 
though sufficiently abundant. Broth, onions, cheese, and 
the fragments of the feast, regaled the sons of Ivor who 
feasted in the open air. 

The liquor was supplied in the same proportion, and 
under similar regulations. Excellent claret and champaignc 
were liberally distributed among the Chief’s immediate 
neighbours ; whisky, plain or diluted, and strong beer, 
refreshed those who sat near the lower end. Nor did this 
inequality of distribution appear to give the least offence. 
Every one present understood that his taste was to be 
formed according to the rank which he held at table ; and, 
consequently, the tacksmen and their dependents always 
professed the wine was too cold for their stomachs, and 
called, apparently out of choice, for the liquor which was 
assigned to them from economy. The bagpipers, three in 
number, screamed, during the whole time of dinner, a tre- 
mendous war-tune ; and the echoing of the vaulted roof, 
and clang of the Celtic tongue, produced such a Babel of 
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noises, that Waverley dreaded his ears would never recover 
it. Mac-Ivor, indeed, apologized for the confusion occa- 
sioned by so large a party, and pleaded the necessity of his 
situation, on which unlimited hospitality was imposed as a 
paramount duty. “ These stout idle kinsmen of mine,” he 
said, “ account my estate as held in trust for their support ; 
and I must find them beef and ale, while the rogues will do 
nothing for themselves but practise the broadsword, or 
wander about the hills, shooting, fishing, hunting, drinking, 
and making love to the lasses of the strath. But what can 
Ido, Captain Waverley ? everything will keep after its 
kind whether it be a hawk or a Highlander." Edward 
made the expected answer, in a compliment upon his pos- 
sessing so many bold and attached followers. 

“ Why, yes,” replied the Chief, “ were I disposed, like 
my father, to put myself in the way of getting one blow on 
the head, or two on the neck, I believe the loons would 
stand by me. But who thinks of that in the present day, 
when the maxim is, — * Better an old woman with a purse 
in her hand, than three men with belted brands ?’ ” Then, 
turning to the company, he proposed the “ Health of Cap- 
tain Waverley, a worthy friend of his kind neighbour and 
ally, the Baron of Bradwardine.” 

This ceremony being requited in kind, the Chieftain made 
a signal for the pipes to cease, and said aloud, “ Where is 
the song hidden, my friends, that Mac-Murrough cannot 
find it?” 

Mac-Murrough, the family hard, an aged man, imme- 
diately took the hint, and began to chant, with low and 
rapid utterance, a profusion of Celtic verses, which were 
received, by the audience with all the applause of enthu- 
siasm. As he advanced in his declamation, his ardour seem- 
ed to increase. He had at first spoken with his eyes fixed 
on the ground ; he now cast them around as if beseeching, 
and anon as if commanding, attention, and his tones rose 
into wild and impassioned notes, accompanied with appro- 
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prate gestures. He seemed to Edward, who attended to 
him with much interest, to recite many proper names, to 
lament the dead, to apostrophise the absent, to exhort, and 
entreat, and animate those who were present. Waverley 
thought he even discerned his own name, and was convinced 
his conjecture was right, from the eyes of the company being 
at that moment turned towards him simultaneously. The 
ardour of the poet appeared to communicate itself to the 
audience. Their wild and sun-burnt countenances assumed 
a fiercer and more animated expression ; all bent forward 
towards the reciter, many sprung up and waved their arms 
in ecstasy, and some laid their hands on their swords. When 
the song ceased, there was a deep pause, while the aroused 
feelings of the poet and of the hearers gradually subsided 
into their usual channel. 

The Chieftain, who during this scene had appeared rather 
to watch the emotions which were excited, than to partake 
their high tone of enthusiasm, filled with claret a small 
silver cup which stood by him. “ Give this,” he said to an 
attendant, to Mac-Murrough nan Fonn (t. e. of the songs), 
and when he has drunk the juice, bid him keep, for the sake 
of Vich Ian Yohr, the shell of the gourd which contained 
it.” The gift was received by Mac-Murrough with profound 
gratitude ; he drank the wine, and, kissing the cup, shroud- 
ed it with reverence in the plaid which was folded on his 
bosom. He then burst forth into what Edward justly sup- 
posed to be an extemporaneous effusion of thanks, and 
praises of his Chief. It was received with applause, but did 
not produce the effect of his first poem. It was obvious, 
however, that the clan regarded the generosity of their 
Chieftain with high approbation. Many approved Gaelic 
toasts were then proposed, of some of which the Chieftain 
gave his guest the following version : — 

“ To him that will not turn his back on friend or foe.” 
“ To him that never forsook a comrade.” “ To him that 
never bought or sold justice.” “ Hospitality to the exile, 
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and broken bones to the tyrant.” “ The lads with the 
kilts.” “ Highlanders shoulder to shoulder,” — with many- 
other pithy sentiments of the like nat ure. 

Edward was particularly solicitous to know the meaning 
of that song which appeared to produce such effect upon 
the passions of the company, and hinted his curiosity- to his 
host. “ As I observe,” said the Chieftain, “ that you have 
passed the bottle during the last three rounds, I was about 
to propose to you to retire to my sister’s tea-table, who can 
explain these things to you better than I can. Although I 
cannot stint my clan in the usual current of their festivity, 
yet I am not addicted myself to exceed in its amount. 

Waver ley. 


CHRISTMAS IN OLD TIMES. 

And well our Christian sires of old 
Loved when the year its course had roll’d. 
And brought blithe Christmas back again. 
With all his hospitable train. 

Domestic and religious rite 
Gave honour to the holy night ; 

On Christmas eve the bells were rung ; 

On Christmas eve the mass was sung : 
That only night in all the year, 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 

The damsel donn’d her kirtle sheen ; 

The hall was dress’d with holly green ; 
Forth to the wood did merry-men go. 

To gather in the misletoe. 

Then open’d wide the Baron's hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all ; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And Ceremony doff’d his pride. 

The heir with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner choose ; 
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The Lord, underogating, share 
The vulgar game of “ post and pair.” 

All hail’d, with uncontroll’d delight, 

And general voice, the happy night, 

That to the cottage, as the crown, 

Brought tidings of salvation down. 

The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 

The huge hall-table’s oaken face, 

Scrubb’d till it shone, the day to grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board 
No mark to part the squire and lord. 

Then was brought in the lusty brawn, 

By old blue-coated serving man ; 

Then the grim boar’s head frown’d on high. 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 

Well can the green-garb’d ranger tell, 

How, when, and where, the monster fell ; 
What dogs before his death he tore, 

And all the baiting of the boar. 

The wassail round, in good brown bowls, 
Garnish’d with ribbons, blithely trowls. 
There the huge sirloin reek’d ; hard by 
Plumb-porridge stood, and Christmas pie ; 
Nor fail’d old Scotland to produce. 

At such high tide, her savoury goose. 

Then came the merry maskers in, 

And carols roar’d with blithesome din ; 

If unmelodious was the song, 

It was a hearty note, and strong. 

Who lists may in their mumming see 
Traces of ancient mystery ; 

White shirts supplied the masquerade. 

And smutted cheeks the visors made ; 

But, O ! what maskers, richly dight., 

Can boast of bosoms half so light ! 
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England was merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 

Twas Christmas broach’d the mightiest ale : 

’Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 

A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the year. 

Marmiun. 


FINOAL’S CAVE — STAFF A. 

“ We visited Staffa and Iona. The former is one of the 
most extraordinary places I ever beheld. It is a cathedral 
arch, scooped by the hand of nature, equal in dimensions 
and in regularity to the most magnificent aisle of a Gothic 
cathedral. The sea rolls up to the extremity in most tre- 
mendous majesty, and with a voice like ten thousand giants 
shouting at once. It exceeded, in my mind, every descrip- 
tion I had heard of it ; or rather, the appearance of the ca- 
vern, composed entirely of basaltic pillars as high as the 
roof of a cathedral, and running deep into the rock, eter- 
nally swept by a deep and swelling sea, and paved as it were 
with ruddy marble, baffles all description. You can walk 
along the broken pillars, with some difficulty, and in some 
places with a little danger, as far as the farthest extremity. 
Boats also can come in below when the sea is placid, — which 
is seldom the case. I had become a sort of favourite with 
the Hebridean boatmen, I suppose from my anxiety about 
their old customs, and they were much pleased to see me 
get over the obstacles which stopped some of the party. So 
they took the whim of solemnly christening a great stone 
seat at the mouth of the cavern, Clachan-an-Bairdh, or the 
Poet’s Stone. It was consecrated with a pibroch, which 
the echoes rendered tremendous, and a glass of whisky, not 
poured forth in the ancient mode of libation, but turned over 
the throats of the assistants. The head boatman, whose 
father had been himself a bard, made me a speech on the 
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occasion ; but as it was in Gaelic, I could only receive it as 
a silly beauty does a fine-spun compliment — bow, and say 
nothing. 

“ When this fun was over (in which, strange as it may 
seem, the men were quite serious), we went to Iona, where 
there are some ancient and curious monuments. From this 
remote island the light of Christianity shone forth on Scot- 
land and Ireland. The ruins are of a rude architecture, but 
curious to the antiquary. Our return was less comfortable ; 
we had to row twenty miles against an Atlantic tide and 
some wind, besides the pleasure of seeing occasional squalls 
gathering to windward. The ladies were sick, and none of 
the gentlemen escaped except Stafla and myself. The men, 
however, cheered by the pipes, and by their own interest- 
ing boat-songs, which were uncommonly wild and beautiful, 
one man leading and the others answering in chorus, kept 
pulling away without apparently the least sense of fatigue, 
and we reached Ulva at ten at night, tolerably wet, and 
well disposed for bed.” Letter to Joanna Baillie. 


“ that wondrous dome, 

Where, as to shame the temples deck’d 
By skill of earthly architect, 

Nature herself, it seem’d would raise 
A minster to her Maker’s praise ! 

Not for a meaner use ascend 
Her columns, or her arches bend ; 

Nor of a theme less solemn tells 
That mighty surge that ebbs and swells, 
And still, between each awful pause 
From the high vault an answer draws, 
In varied tone prolonged and high 
That mocks the organ’s melody. 

Nor doth its entrance front in vain 
To old Iona’s holy fane, 
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That Nature’s voice might seem to say, 

1 Well hast thou clone, frail Child of clay ! 

Thy humble powers that stately shrine 
Task’d high and hard — but witness mine !’” 

Lord of the Isles. 


ISLE OF IONA. 

I do not mean to attempt a description of what is so well 
known as the ruins of Iona. Yet I think it has been as yet 
inadequately performed, for the vast number of carved tombs 
containing the reliques of the great, exceeds credibility. In 
general even in the most noble churches, the number of the 
vulgar dead exceed in all proportion the few of eminence 
who are deposited under monuments. Iona is in all respects 
the reverse : until lately, the inhabitants of the isle did not 
presume to mix their vulgar dust with that of chiefs, reguli, 
and abbots. The number, therefore, of carved and inscribed 
tombstones, is quite marvellous, and I can easily credit the 
story told by Sacheverell, who assures us that 300 inscrip- 
tions had been collected, and were lost in the troubles of the 
17th century. Even now, many more might be deciphered 
than have yet been made public ; but the rustic step of the 
peasants and of Sassenach visitants is fast destroying these 
faint memorials of the valiant of the Isles. A skilful anti- 
quary' remaining here a week, and having (or assuming) the 
power of raising the half-sunk monuments, might make a 
curious collection. We could only gaze and grieve ; yet 
had the day not been Sunday, we would have brought our 
seamen ashore, and endeavoured to have raised some of 
these monuments. The celebrated ridges called Jomaire 
va'n Righrean , or Graves of the Kings, can now scarce be 
said to exist, though their site is still pointed out. Un- 
doubtedly, the thirst of spoil, and the frequent custom of 
burying treasures with the ancient princes, occasioned their 
early violation : nor am I any sturdy believer in their being 
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regularly ticketed off by inscriptions into the tombs of the 
Kings of Scotland, of Ireland, of Norway, an$ so forth. If 
such inscriptions ever existed, I should deem them the work 
of some crafty bishop or abbot, for the credit of his diocese 
or convent. Macbeth is said to have been the last King of 
Scotland here buried — sixty preceded him, all doubtless as 
powerful in their day, but now unknown — carent quia vote 
sacro. A few weeks’ labour of Shakspere, an obscure 
player, has done more for the memory of Macbeth, than all 
the gifts, wealth, and monuments of this cemetery of princes 
have been able to secure to the rest of its inhabitants. 

It also occurred to me in Iona (as it has on many similar 
occasions) that the traditional recollections concerning the 
monks themselves are wonderfully feint, contrasted with the 
beautiful and interesting monuments of architecture which 
they liave left behind them. In Scotland, particularly, the 
people have frequently traditions wonderfully vivid of the 
persons and achievements of ancient warriors, whose towers 
have long been levelled with the soil. But of the monks of 
Melrose, Kelso, Aberbrothock, Iona, &c. &c. &c., they can 
tell nothing but that such a race existed, and inhabited the. 
stately ruins of these monasteries. The quiet, slow, and 
uniform life of those recluse beings, glided on, it may be, 
like a dark and silent stream, fed from unknown resources, 
and vanishing from the eye without leaving any marked 
trace of its course. The life of the chieftain was a mountain 
torrent thundering over rock and precipice, which, less deep 
and profound in itself, leaves on the minds of the terrified 
spectators those deep impressions of awe and wonder which 
are most readily handed down to posterity. 

Most of the monuments engraved by Pennant are still in 
the same state of preservation, as are the few ancient crosses 
which are left. What a sight Iona must have been, when 
360 crosses, of the same size and beautiful workmanship, 
were ranked upon the little rocky ridge of eminences which 
form the background to the cathedral ! Part of the tower 
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of the cathedral has fallen since I was here. It would re- 
quire a better architect than I am, to say anything concern- 
ing the antiquity of these ruins, but I conceive those of the 
nunnery and of the Reilig nan Oran, or Oran's chapel, are 
decidedly the most ancient. Upon the cathedral and build- 
ings attached to it, there are marks of repairs at different 
times, some of them of a late date, being obviously designed 
not to enlarge the buildings, but to retrench them. We 
take a reluctant leave of Iona. Diary. 

A SMUGGLER CAPTAIN. 

He was apparently a seafaring man, rather under the 
middle size, and with a countenance bronzed by a thousand 
conflicts with the north-east wind. His frame was pro- 
digiously muscular, strong, and thickset ; so that it seemed 
as if a man of much greater height would have been an in- 
adequate match in any close personal conflict. He was 
hard-favoured, and, which was worse, his face bore nothing 
of the insouciance , the careless frolicsome jollity and vacant 
curiosity of a sailor on shore. These qualities, perhaps, as 
much as any others, contribute to the high popularity of 
our seamen, and the general good inclination which our 
society expresses towards them. Their gallantry, courage, 
and hardihood, are qualities which excite reverence, and 
perhaps rather humble pacific landsmen in their presence ; 
and neither respect, nor a sense of humiliation, are feelings 
easily combined with a familiar fondness towards those who 
inspire them. But the boyish frolics, the exulting high 
spirits, the unreflecting mirth of a sailor, when enjoying 
himself on shore, temper the more formidable points of his 
character. There was nothing like these in this man’s face ; 
on the contrary, a surly and even savage scowl appeared to 
darken features which would have been harsh and un- 
pleasant under any expression or modification. 

Guy Manner intj. 
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THE PEDESTRIAN. 

Let the reader conceive to himself a clear frosty Novem- 
ber morning, the scene an open heath, having for the back- 
ground that huge chain of mountains in which Skiddaw and 
Saddleback are preeminent ; let him look along that blind 
road , by which I mean the track so slightly marked by the 
passengers’ footsteps, that it can but be traced by a slight 
shade of verdure from the darker heath around it, and, be- 
ing only visible to the eye when atr some distance, ceases to 
be distinguished while the foot is actually treading it : along 
this faintly-traced path advances the object of our present 
narrative. His firm step, his erect and free carriage, have 
a military air, which corresponds well with his well-propor- 
tioned limbs, and stature of six feet high. His dress is so 
plain and simple, that it indicates nothing as to rank : it 
may be that of a gentleman who travels in this manner for 
his pleasure — or of an inferior person, of whom it is the 
proper and usual garb. Nothing can be on a more reduced 
scale than his travelling equipment. A volume of Shak- 
spere in each pocket, a small bundle with a change of 
linen slung across his shoulders, an oaken cudgel in his hand, 
complete our pedestrian’s accommodations. 

The first two or three miles were rather melancholy, from 
want of the society to which he had of late been accustomed. 
But this unusual mood of mind soon gave way to the influence 
of his natural good spirits, excited by the exercise and the 
bracing effects of the frosty air. He whistled as he went 
along, — not “ from want of thought,” but to give vent to 
those buoyant feelings which he had no other mode of ex- 
pressing. For each peasant whom he chanced to meet, he had 
a kind greeting or a good-humoured jest : the hardy Cum- 
brians grinned as they passed, and said, li That’s a kind heart. 
God bless un !” and the market-girl looked more than once 
over her shoulder at the athletic form, which corresponded 
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so well with the frank and blithe address of the stranger. 
A rough terrier dog, his constant companion, who rivalled 
his master in glee, scampered at large in a thousand wheels 
round the heath, and came back to jump up on him, and 
assure him that he participated in the pleasure of the 
journey. Dr Johnson thought life had few things better 
than the excitation produced by being whirled rapidly along 
in a postchaise ; but he who has in youth experienced the 
confident and independent feeling of a stout pedestrian in 
an interesting country, and during fine weather, will hold 
the taste of the great mdralist cheap in comparison. 

Guy Mannering. 


CHANGES IN SCOTLAND 
DURING A LAPSE OF SIXTY YEARS. 

There is no European nation, which, within the course 
of half a century, or little more, has undergone so complete 
a change as this kingdom of Scotland. The effects of the 
insurrection of 1745, — the destruction of the patriarchal 
power of the Highland chiefs, — the abolition of the heritable 
jurisdictions of the Lowland nobility and barons, — the total 
eradication of the Jacobite party, which, averse to inter- 
mingle with the English, or adopt their customs, long con- 
tinued to pride themselves upon maintaining ancient Scottish 
manners and customs, — commenced this innovation. The 
gradual influx of wealth, and extension of commerce, have 
since united to render the present people of Scotland a class 
of beings as different from their grandfathers as the existing 
English are from those of Queen Elizabeth’s time. The 
political and economical effects of these changes have been 
traced by Lord Selkirk with great precision and accuracy. 
But the change, though steadily and rapidly progressive, 
has, nevertheless, been gradual ; and, like those who drift 
down the stream of a deep and smooth river, we arc not 
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aware of the progress we have made, until we fix our eye 
on the now distant point from which we have been drifted. 
— Such of the present generation as can recollect the last 
twenty or twenty-five years of the eighteenth century, will 
be fully sensible of the truth of this statement especially 
if their acquaintance and connexions lay among those, who, 
in my younger time, were facetiously called “ folks of the 
old leaven,” who still cherished a lingering, though hopeless, 
attachment to the house of Stuart. This race has now 
almost entirely vanished from the land, and with it, doubt- 
less, much absurd political prejudice — but also, many living 
examples of singular and disinterested attachment to the 
principles of loyalty which they received from their fathers, 
and of old Scottish faith, hospitality, worth, and honour. 

It was my accidental lot, though not bom a Highlander, 
to reside, during my childhood and youth, among persons 
of the above description ; — and now, for the purpose of pre- 
serving some idea of the ancient manners of which I have 
witnessed the almost total extinction, I have [in Waver ley] 
embodied in imaginary scenes, and ascribed to fictitious 
characters, a part of the incidents which I then received 
from those who were actors in them. Indeed, the most 
romantic parts of this narrative are precisely those which 
have a foundation in fact. The exchange of mutual pro- 
tection between a Highland gentleman and an officer of 
rank in the king’s service, together with the spirited manner 
in which the latter asserted his right to return the favour 
he had received, is literally true. The accident by a 
musket-shot, and the heroic reply imputed to Flora, relate 
to a lady of rank not long deceased. And scarce a gentle- 
man who was “ in hiding,” after the battle of Culloden, but 
could tell a tale of strange concealments, and of wild and 
hair’s-breadth 'scapes, as extraordinary as any which I have 
ascribed to my heroes. Of this, the escape of Charles 
Edward himself, as the most prominent, is the most striking 
example. The accounts of the battle of Preston and skirmish 
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at Clifton, an; taken from the narrative of intelligent eye- 
witnesses, and corrected from the History of the Rebellion 
by the late venerable author of Douglas. The Lowland 
Scottish gentlemen, and the subordinate characters, are 
not given as individual portraits, but are drawn from the 
general habits of the period (of which I have witnessed 
some remnants in my younger days), and partly gathered 
from tradition. 

It has been my object to describe these persons, not by 
a caricatured and exaggerated use of the national dialect, 
but by their habits, manners, and feelings ; so as in some 
distant degree to emulate the admirable Irish portraits 
drawn by Miss Edgeworth, so different from the “ Teagues” 
and “ dear joys,” who so long, with the most perfect family 
resemblance to each other, occupied the drama and the 
novel. 

I would willingly persuade myself, that the preceding 
work will not bo found altogether uninteresting. To elder 
persons it will recall scenes and characters familiar to their 
youth ; and to the rising generation the tale may present 
some idea of the manners of their forefathers. 

Postscript to V/averlty. 


THE TROSACHS— LOCH KATRINE. 

The western waves of ebbing day 
Roll’d o’er the glen their level way ; 

Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 

Was bathed in floods of living fire. 

But not a setting beam could glow 
Within the dark ravines below, 

"Where twined the path in shadow hid, 
Round many a rocky pyramid, 

Shooting abruptly from the dell 
Its thunder-splinter’d pinnacle ; 
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Round many an insulated mass, 

The native bulwarks of the pass, 

Huge as the tower which builders vain 
Presumptuous piled on Shinar’s plain. * 
The rocky summits, split and rent, 

Form’d turret, dome, or battlement, 

Or seem’d fantastically set 
With cupola or minaret, 

Wild crests as pagod ever deck’d, 

Or mosque of Eastern architect. 

Nor were these earth-born castles bare, 
Nor lack’d they many a banner fair ; 

For, from their shiver’d brows display’d, 
Far o’er the unfathomable glade, 

All twinkling with the dewdrops sheen, 
The brier-rose fell in streamers green, 

And creeping shrubs, of thousand dyes, 
Waved in the west-wind’s summer sighs. 

Boon nature scatter’d, free and wild, 

Each plant or flower, the mountain’s child. 
Here eglantine embalm’d the air, 
Hawthorn and hazel mingled there ; 

The primrose pale and violet flower, 

Found in each cliff a narrow bower ; 
Fox-glove and night-shade, side by side, 
Emblems of punishment and pride, 
Group’d their dark hues with every stain 
The weather-beaten crags retain. 

With boughs that quaked at every breath, 
Grey birch and aspen wept beneath ; 

Aloft, the ash and warrior oak 
Cast anchor in the rifted rock ; 

And, higher yet, the pine-tree hung 
His shatter’d trunk, and frequent flung, 

* The Tower of Babel. 
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Where seem’d the cliffs to meet on high, 

Ilis bows athwart the narrow’d sky. 

Highest of all, where white peaks glanced, 
Where glist’ning streamers waved and danced. 
The wanderer’s eye could barely view 
The summer heaven’s delicious blue : 

So wondrous wild, the whole might seem 
The scenery of a fairy dream. 

Onward, amid the copse ’gan peep 
A narrow inlet, still and deep, 

Affording scarce such breadth of brim. 

As served the wild duck’s brood to swim. 

Lost for a space, through thickets veering, 

But broader when again appearing, 

Tall rocks and tufled knolls their face 
Could on the dark-blue mirror trace ; 

And farther as the hunter stray’d, 

Still broader sweep its channels made. 

The shaggy mounds no longer stood, 
Emerging from entangled wood, 

But, wave-encircled, seem’d to float, 

Like castle girdled with its moat ; 

Yet broader floods extending still 
Divide them from their parent hill, 

Till each, retiring, claims to be 
An islet in an inland sea. 

And now, to issue from the glen, 

No pathway meets the wanderer’s ken, 

Unless he climb, with footing nice 
A far projecting precipice. 

The broom’s tough roots his ladder made. 

The hazel saplings lent their aid ; 

And thus an airy point he won, 

Where, gleaming with the setting sun, 
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One burnish’d sheet of living gold, 

Loch Katrine lay beneath him roll’d, 

In all her length far winding lay, 

With promontory, creek, and bay, 

And islands that, empurpled bright, 

Floated amid the livelier light, 

And mountains, that like giants stand, 

To sentinel enchanted land. 

High on the south, huge Ben venue 
Down on the lake in masses threw 
Crags, knolls, and mounds, confusedly hurl’d. 
The fragments of an earlier world ; 

A wildering forest feather’d o’er 
His ruin’d sides and summit hoar, 

While on the north, through middle air, 
Ben-an heaved high his forehc^l bare. 

From the steep promontory gazed 
The stranger, raptured and amazed. 

And, “ What a scene were here,” he cried, 

“ For princely pomp, or churchman's pride ! 
On this bold brow, a lordly tower ; 

In that soft vale, a lady’s bower ; 

On yonder meadow, far away, 

The turrets of a cloister grey ; 

How blithely might the bugle-horn 
Chide, on the lake, the lingering mom ; 

How sweet, at eve, the lover’s lute 
Chime, when the groves were still and mute ; 
And, when the midnight moon should lave 
Her forehead in the silver wave, 

How solemn on the ear would come 
The holy matin’s distant hum, 

While the deep peal’s commanding tone 
Should wake, in yonder islet lone, 
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A sainted hermit from his cell, 

To drop a bead with every knell — 

And bugle, lute, and bell, and all, 

Should each bewilder’d stranger call 
To friendly feast, -and lighted hall.” 

Lady of the Lake. 


THE CRADLE OP NOSS IN ZETLAND. 

Standing across a little bay, we reached the Isle of Noss, 
having hitherto coasted the shore of Bressay. Here we see 
a detached and precipitous rock, or island, being a portion 
rent by a narrow sound from the rest of the cliff, and called 
the Holm. This detached rock is wholly inaccessible, un- 
less by a pass of per^ entitled the Cradle of Noss, which is 
a sort of wooden chair, travelling from precipice to preci- 
pice on rings, which run upon two cables stretched across 
over the gulf. We viewed this extraordinary contrivance 
from beneath, at the distance of perhaps one hundred fathoms 
at least. The boatmen made light of the risk of crossing it, 
but it must be tremendous to a brain disposed to be giddy. 
Seen from beneath, a man in the basket would resemble a 
large crow or raven floating between rock and rock. The 
purpose of this strange contrivance is to give the tenant the 
benefit of putting a few sheep upon the Holm, the top of 
which is level, and affords good pasture. The animals are 
transported in the cradle by one at a time, a shepherd hold- 
ing them upon his knees. The channel between the Holm 
and the isle is passable by boats in calm weather, but not at 
the time when we saw it. Rowing on through a heavy tide, 
and nearer the breakers than any but Zetlanders would 
have ventured, we rounded another immensely high cape, 
called by the islanders the Noup of Noss, but by sailors 
Hang-Cliff, from its having a projecting appearance. This 
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was the highest rock we had yet seen, though not quite per- 
pendicular. Its height has never been measured : I should 
judge it exceeds 600 feet; it has been conjectured to mea- 
sure 800 and upwards. Our steersman had often descended 
this precipitous rock, having only the occasional assistance 
of a rope, one end of which he secured from time to time 
round some projecting cliff. The collecting sea-fowl for 
their feathers was the object, and he might gain five or six 
dozen, worth eight or ten shillings, by such an adventure. 
These huge precipices abound with caverns, many of which 
run much farther into the rock than any one has ventured 
to explore. We entered (with much hazard to our boat) 
one called the Orkney- man’s Harbour, because an Orkney 
vessel ran in there some years since to escape a French 
privateer. The entrance was lofty enough to admit us with- 
out striking the mast, but a sudden turn in the direction of 
the cave would have consigned us to utter darkness if we 
had gone in farther. The dropping of the sea-fowl and cor- 
morants into the water from the sides of the cavern, when 
disturbed by our approach, had something in it wild and 
terrible. 

After passing the Noup, the precipices become lower, 
and sink into a rocky shore with deep indentations, called 
by the natives, Gios. Here we would fain have landed to 
visit the Cradle from the top of the cliff, but the surf ren- 
dered it impossible. We therefore rowed on around the 
Isle of Noss, and landed upon the opposite side of the small 
sound which divides it from Bressay. Diary. 


MACALLISTER'S CAVE, ISLE OF SKYE. 

We returned from our walk, and went on board. Dur- 
ing dinner, our vessel quitted Loch Scavig, and having 
doubled its southern cape, opened the bay or salt-water 
Loch of Sleapin. There we went again on shore to visit 
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the late discovered and much celebrated cavern, called Mac* 
allister’s Cave. It opens at the end of a deep ravine, run- 
ning upward from the sea, and the proprietor, Mr Macal- 
lister of Strath Aird, finding that visitors injured it, by 
breaking and carrying away the stalactites with which it 
abounds, has secured this cavern by an eight or nine feet 
wall, with a door. The first entrance to this celebrated 
cave is rude and unpromising, but the light of the torches 
with which we were provided, is soon reflected from roof, 
floor, and walls, which seem as if they were sheeted with 
marble, partly smooth, partly rough with frost-work and 
rustic ornaments, and partly wrought into statuary. The 
floor forms a steep and difficult ascent, and might be fanci- 
fully compared to a sheet of water, which, while it rushed 
whitening and foaming down a declivity, had been suddenly 
arrested and consolidated by the spell of an enchanter. 
Upon attaining the summit of this ascent the cave descends 
with equal rapidity to the brink of a pool of the most limpid 
water about four or five yards broad. There opens beyond 
this pool a portal arch, with beautiful white chasing upon 
the sides, which promises a continuation of the cave. One 
of our sailors swam across, for there was no other mode of 
passing, and informed us (as indeed we partly saw by the 
light he carried), that the enchantment of Macallister’s cave 
terminated with this portal, beyond which there was only 
a rude ordinary cavern speedily choked with stones and 
earth. But the pool, on the brink of which we stood, sur- 
rounded by the most fanciful mouldings in a substance re- 
sembling white marble, and distinguished by the depth and 
purity of its waters, might be the bathing grotto of a Naiad. 
I think a statuary might catch beautiful hints from the fan- 
ciful and romantic disposition of the stalactites. There is 
scarce a form or group that an active fancy may not trace 
among the grotesque ornaments which have been gradually 
moulded in this cavern by the dropping of the calcareous 
water, and its hardening into petrifactions ; many of these 
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have been destroyed by the senseless rage of appropriation 
among recent tourists, and the grotto has lost (I am inform- 
ed), through the smoke of torches, much of that vivid silver 
tint which was orginally one of its chief distinctions. But 
enough of beauty remains to compensate for all that may 
be lost. Diary. 


CAVE OF EGG— ISLE OF EGG. 

Caverns being still the order of the day, we man the 
boat and row along the shore of Egg, in quest of that which 
was the memorable scene of a horrid feudal vengeance. We 
had rounded more than half the island, admiring the en- 
trance of many a bold natural cave which its rocks exhibit, 
but without finding that which we sought, until we procured 
a guide. This noted cave has a very narrow entrance, 
through which one can hardly creep on knees and hands. 
It rises steep and lofty within, and runs into the bowels of 
the rock to the depth of 255 measured feet. The height at 
the entrance may be about three feet, but rises to eighteen 
or twenty, and the breadth may vary in the same propor- 
tion. The rude and stony bottom of this cave is strewed 
with the bones of men, women, and children, being the sad 
relics of the ancient inhabitants of the island, 200 in num- 
ber, who were slain on the following occasion : — The Mac- 
donalds of the Isle of Egg, a people dependent on Clan- 
ranald, had done some injury to the Laird of Macleod. 
The tradition of the isle says, that it was by a personal at- 
tack on the chieftain, in which his back was broken ; but 
that of the other isles bears, that the injury was offered to 
two or three of the Macleods, who, landing upon Egg and 
using some freedom with the young women, were seized by 
the islanders, bound hand and foot, and turned adrift in a 
boat, which the winds and waves safely conducted to Skye. 
To avenge the offence given, Macleod sailed with such a 
body of men as rendered resistance hopeless. The natives, 
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f 'faring his vengeance, concealed themselves in this cavern, 
and after strict search, the Macleods went on board then- 
galleys, after doing what mischief they could, concluding the 
inhabitants had left the isle. But next morning they espied 
from their vessel a man upon the island, and, immediately 
landing again, they traced his retreat, by means of a light 
snow on the ground, to this cavern. Macleod then sum- 
moned the subterraneous garrison, and demanded that the 
individuals who had offended him, should be delivered up. 
This was peremptorily refused. The chieftain thereupon 
caused his people to divert the course of a rill of water, 
which falling over the mouth of the cave, would have pre- 
vented his purposed vengeance. He then kindled at the 
entrance of the cavern a huge fire, and maintained it until 
all within were destroyed by suffocation. The date of this 
dreadful deed must have been recent, if one can judge from 
the fresh appearance of those relics. Diary. 


LOCH CO RISK IN. 

A while their route they silent made, 

As men who stalk for mountain-deer, 
Till the good Bruce to Ronald said, 

“ St Mary ! what a scene is here ! 

I’ve traversed many a mountain-strand, 
Abroad and in my native land, 

And it has been my lot to tread 
Where safety more than pleasure led ; 
Thus, many a waste I’ve wander’d o’er, 
Clombe many a crag, cross’d many a moor. 
But by my halidomc, 

A scene so rude, so wild as this, 

Yet so sublime in barrenness, 

Ne’er did my wandering footsteps press, 
Where’er I happ’d to roam.” 
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No marvel thus the Monarch spake ; 

For rarely human eye has known 
A scene so stem as that dread lake, 

With its dark ledge of barren stone. 
Seems that primeval earthquake’s sway 
Hath rent a strange and shatter’d way 
Through the rude bosom of the hill, 
And that each naked precipice, 

Sable ravine, and dark abyss, 

Tells of the outrage still. 

The wildest glen, but this, can show 
Some touch of Nature’s genial glow ; 

On high Benmore green mosses grow, 

And heath-bells bud in deep Glencroe, 

And copse on Cruchan-Ben ; 

But here, — above, around, below, 

On mountain or in glen, 

Nor tree, nor shrub, nor plant, nor flower, 
Nor aught of vegetative power, 

The weary eye may ken. 

For all is rocks at random thrown, 

Black waves, bare crags, and banks of stone, 
As if were here denied 
The summer sun, the spring’s sweet dew. 
That clothe with many a varied hue 
The bleakest mountain-side. 

And wilder, forward as they wound, 

Were the proud cliffs and lake profound. 
Huge terraces of granite black 
Afforded rude and cumber’d track ; 

For from the mountain hoar, 

Hurl’d headlong in some night of fear, 

When yell’d the wolf and fled the deer, 
Loose crags had toppled o’er ; 
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And some, chance-poised and balanced, lay, 

So that a stripling arm might sway 
A mass no host could raise, 

In Nature’s rage at random thrown, 

Yet trembling like the Druid’s stone 
On its precarious base. 

Lord of the hies 


APPROACH OF WINTER. 

November’s sky is chill and drear, 
November’s leaf is red and sear : 

Late, gazing down the steepy linn, 

That hems our little garden in, 

Low in its dark and narrow glen, 

You scarce the rivulet might ken, 

So thick the tangled greenwood grew, 

So feeble trill’d the streamlet through : 
Now, murmuring hoarse, and frequent seen 
Through bush and brier, no longer green, 
An angry brook, it sweeps the glade, 
Brawls over rock and wild cascade, 

And, foaming brown with doubled speed, 
Hurries its waters to the Tweed. 

No longer Autumn’s glowing red 
Upon our Forest hills is shed ; 

No more beneath the evening beam, 

Fair Tweed reflects their purple gleam ; 
Away hath pass’d the heather-bell 
That bloom’d so rich on Neidpath-fell ; 
Sallow his brow, and russet bare 
Are now the sister-heights of Yair. 

The sheep, before the pinching heaven, 

To shelter’d dale and down are driven. 
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Where yet some faded herbage pines, 

And yet a watery sunbeam shines : 

In meek despondency they eye 
The wither’d sward and wintry sky, 

And far beneath their summer hill, 

Stray sadly by Glenkinnon’s rill : 

The shepherd shills his mantle’s fold, 

And wraps him closer from the cold ; 

His dogs, no merry circles wheel, 

But, shivering, follow at his heel ; 

A cowering glance they often cast, 

As deeper moans the gathering blast. 

My imps, though hardy, bold, and wild, 

As best befits the mountain child, 

Feel the sad influence of the hour, 

And wail the daisy’s vanished flower ; 

Their summer gambols tell, and mourn, 

And anxious ask, — Will spring return, 

And birds and lambs again be gay, 

And blossoms clothe the hawthorn spray ! 

Yes, prattler?, yes. The daisy’s flower 
Again shall paint your summer bower ; 

Again the hawthorn shall supply 
The garlands you delight to tie ; 

The lambs upon the lea shall bound, 

The wild birds carol to the round, 

And while you frolic light as they, 

Too short shall seem the summer day. 

Mariuio/i. 
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WINTER.— THE SHEPHERD. 

He who, outstretch’d the livelong day, 

At ease among the heath-flowers lay, 
View’d the light clouds with vacant look. 
Or slumber'd o’er his tatter’d book, 

Or idly busied him to guide 
His angle o’er the lessen’d tide ; — 

At midnight now, the snowy plain 
Finds sterner labour for the swain. 

When red hath set the beamless sun, 
Through heavy vapours dark and dun ; 
When the tired ploughman, dry and warn, 
Hears, half asleep, the rising storm 
Hurling the hail, and sleeted rain, 

Against the casement’s tinkling pane ; 

The sounds that drive wild deer, and fox. 
To shelter in the brake and rocks, 

Are warnings which the shepherd ask 
To dismal and to dangerous task. 

Oft he looks forth, and hopes, in vain, 

The blast may sink in mellowing rain ; 

Till, dark above, and white below, 

Decided drives the flaky snow, 

And forth the hardy swain must go. 

Long, with dejected look and whine, 

To leave the hearth his dogs repine ; 
Whistling and cheering them to aid, 
Around his back he wreathes the plaid ; 

His flock he gathers, and he guides, 

To open downs, and moimtain-sides, 
Where fiercest though the tempest blow, 
Least deeply lies the drift below. 

The blast, that whistles o’er the fells, 
Stiffens his locks to icicles ; 
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Oft he looks back, while streaming far, 

His cottage window seems a star, — 

Loses its feeble gleam, — and then 
Turns patient to the blast again, 

And, facing to the tempest’s sweep, 

Drives through the gloom his lagging sheep. 

If fails his heart, if his limbs fail, 

Benumbing death is in the gale : 

His paths, his landmarks, all unknown, 

Close to the hut, no more his own, 

Close to the aid he sought in vain, 

The morn may find the stiffen’d swain : 

The widow sees, at dawning pale, 

His orphans raise their feeble wail ; 

And, dose beside him, in the snow, 

Poor Yarrow, partner of their woe, 

Couches upon his master’s breast, 

And licks his cheek to break his rest. 

Marmion. 


TH'E PALMER. 

The summon’d Palmer came in place ; 
His sable cowl o’erhung his face ; 

In his black mantle was he clad, 

With Peter’s keys in cloth of red, 

On his broad shoulders wrought ; 
The scallop shell his cap did deck ; 

The crucifix around his neck 
Was from Lorctto brought ; 

His sandals were with travel tore, 
Staff, budget, bottle, scrip, he wore ; 
The faded palm-branch in his hand 
Show’d pilgrim from the Holy Land. 
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When as the Palmer came in hall, 

Nor lord, nor knight, was there more tall, 

Or had a statelier step withal, 

Or look’d more high and keen ; 

For no saluting did he wait, 

But strode across the hall of state, 

And fronted Marmion where he sate, 

As he his peer had been. 

But his gaunt frame was worn with toil ; 

His cheek was sunk, alas, the while ! 

And when he struggled at a smile, 

His eye look’d haggard wild : 

Poor wretch ! the mother that him bare, 

If she had been in presence there, 

In his wan face, and sun-bum’d hair, 

She had not known her child. 

Danger, long travel, want, or woe, 

Soon change the form that best we know — ■ 

For deadly fear can time outgo, 

And blanch at once the hair ; 

Hard toil can roughen form and face, 

And want can quench the eye’s bright grace, 
Nor does old age a wrinkle trace 
More deeply than despair. 

Happy whom none of these befall, 

But this poor Palmer knew them all. 

Marmion, 


LOCH SKENE. 

Yet him, whose heart is ill at ease, 
Such peaceful solitudes displease : 

He loves to drown his bosom's jar 
Amid the elemental war : 
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And my black Palmer’s choice had been 
Some ruder and more savage scene, 

Like that which frowns round dark Loch Skene. 
There eagles scream from isle to shore ; 

Down all the rocks the torrents roar ; 

O’er the black waves incessant driven, 

Dark mists infect the summer heaven ; 

Through the rude barriers of the lake, 

Away its hurrying waters break, 

Faster and whiter dash and curl, 

Till down yon dark abyss they hurl. 

Rises the fog-smoke white as snow, 

Thunders the viewless stream below, 

Diving, as if condemn’d to lave 
Some demon’s subterranean cave, 

Who, prison’d by enchanter’s spell, 

Shakes the dark rock with groan and yell. 

And well that Palmer’s form and mien 
Had suited with the stormy scene, 

Just on the edge, straining his ken 
To view the bottom of the den, 

Where, deep deep down, and far within, 

Toils with the rocks the roaring linn ; 

Then, issuing forth one foamy wave, 

And wheeling round the Giant’s Grave, 

White as the snowy charger’s tail, 

Drives down the pass of Moffatdale. 

Marmion. 

THE VILLAGE SURGEON. 

The exquisitely beautiful portrait which Dr Johnson has 
painted of his friend Levett, well describes many village 
doctors, from whom Scotland reaps more benefit, and to 
whom she is perhaps more ungrateful than to any other class 
of men, excepting her schoolmasters. 
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Such a rural man of medicine is usually the inhabitant of 
some petty borough or village, which forms the central 
point of his practice. But, besides attending to such cases 
as the village may afford, he is day and night at the service 
of every one who may command his assistance within a circle 
of forty miles in diameter, untraversed by roads in many 
directions, andincludingmoors, mountains, rivers, and lakes. 
For late and dangerous journeys through an inaccessible 
country for services of the most essential kind, rendered at 
the expense, or risk at least, of his own health and life, the 
Scottish village doctor receives at best a very moderate re- 
compense, often one which is totally inadequate, and very 
frequently none whatever. He has none of the ample re- 
sources proper to the brothers of the profession in an English 
town. The burgesses of a Scottish borough are rendered, 
by their limited means of luxury, inaccessible to gout, sur- 
feits, and all the comfortable chronic diseases, which are 
attendant on wealth and indolence. Four years, or so, of 
abstemiousness, enable them to stand an election dinner ; 
and there is no hope of broken heads among a score or two 
of quiet electors, who settle the business over a table. 
There the mothers of the state never make a point of pour- 
ing, in the course of every revolving year, a certain quantity 
of doctor’s stuff through the bowels of their beloved children. 
Every old woman, from the Townhead to the Townfit, can 
prescribe a dose of salts, or spread a plaster ; and it is only 
when a fever or a palsy renders matters serious, that the as- 
sistance of the doctor is invoked by his neighbours in the 
borough. 

But still the man of science cannot complain of inactivity 
or want of practice. If he does not find patients at his door, 
he seeks them through a wide circle. Like the ghostly 
lover of Burger’s Leonora, he mounts at midnight, and 
traverses in darkness paths which, to those less accustomed 
to them, seem formidable in daylight, through straits where 
the slightest aberration would plunge him into a morass, or 
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throw him over a precipice, or to cabins which his horse 
might ride over without knowing they lay in his way, unless 
he happened to fall through the roofs. AVhen he arrives 
at such a stately termination of his journey, where his services 
are required, either to bring a wretch into the world, or 
prevent one from leaving it, the scene of misery is often 
such, that, far from touching the hard-saved shillings which 
are gratefully offered to him, he bestows his medicines as well 
as his attendance — for charity. I have heard the celebrated 
traveller Mungo Park, who had experienced both courses of 
life, rather give the preference to travelling as a discoverer in 
Africa, than to wandering by night and day the wilds of his 
native land in the capacity of a country medical practitioner. 
He mentioned having once upon a time rode -forty miles, 
sat up all night, and successfully assisted a woman under 
influence of the primitive curse, for which his sole remune- 
ration was a roasted potato and a draught of buttermilk. 
But his was not the heart which grudged the labour that 
relieved human misery. In short, there is no creature in 
Scotland that works harder and is more poorly requited 
than the country doctor, unless perhaps it may be his horse. 
Yet the horse is, and indeed must be, hardy, active, and 
indefatigable, in spite of a rough coat and indifferent condi- 
tion ; and so you will often find in his master, under an unpro- 
mising and blunt exterior, professional skill and enthusiasm, 
intelligence, humanity, courage, and science. 

The Surgeon's Daughter 


THE POACHER. 

Step slow and wary o’er that swampy stream, 
Till, guided by the charcoal’s smothering steam, 
We reach the frail yet barricaded door 
Of hove form’d for poorest of the poor ; 
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No hearth the fire, no vent the smoke receives, 

The walls are wattles, and the covering leaves ; 

For, if such hut, our forest statutes say, 

Rise in the progress of one night and day, 

(Though placed where still the Conqueror’s hests o’erawe. 
And his son's stirrup shines the badge of law,) 

The builder claims the unenviable boon, 

To tenant dwelling, framed as slight and soon 
As wigwam wild, that shrouds the native frore 
On the bleak coast of frost-barr’d Labrador. 

Approach, and through the unlatticed window peep — 
Nay, shrink not back, the inmate is asleep ; 

Sunk 'mid yon sordid blankets, till the sun 
Stoop to the west, the plunderer’s toils are done. 

Loaded and primed, and prompt for desperate hand, 

Rifle and fowling-piece beside him stand ; 

While round the hut are in disorder laid 
The tools and booty of his lawless trade ; 

For force or fraud, resistance or escape, 

The crow, the saw, the bludgeon, and the crape. 

His pilfer’d powder in yon nook he hoards, 

And the filch’d lead the church’s roof affords — 

(Hence shall the rector’s congregation fret, 

That while his sermon’s dry his walls are wet.) 

The fish-spear barb’d, the sweeping net are there, 
Doe-hides, and pheasant plumes, and skins of hare, 
Cordage for toils, and wiring for the snare. 

Barter’d for game from chase or warren won, 

Yon cask holds moonlight, rim when moon was none : 

And late-snatch’d spoils lie stow’d in hutch apart, 

To wait the associate higgler’s evening cart. 

Look on his pallet foul, and mark his rest : 

What scenes perturb’d are acting in his breast : 
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His sable brow is wet and wrung with pain, 

And his dilated nostril toils in vain ; 

For short and scant the breath each effort draws, 

And ’twixt each effort Nature claims a pause. 

Beyond the loose and sable neckcloth stretch’d, 

His sinewy throat seems by convulsion twitch’d, 

While the tongue falters, as to utterance loth, 

Sounds of dire import — watchword, threat, and oath. 
Though, stupified by toil, and drugg’d with gin, 

The body sleep, the restless guest within 
Now plies on wood and wold his lawless trade, 

Now in the fangs of justice wakes dismay’d. — 

Was that wild start of terror and despair, 

Those bursting eyeballs, and that wilder’d air, 

Signs of compunction for a murder’d hare ? 

Do the locks bristle and the eyebrows arch, 

For grouse or partridge massacred in March ? — 

No, scoffer, no I Attend, and mark with awe, 

There is no wicket in the gate of law ! 

He, that would e’er so lightly set ajar 
That awful portal, must undo each bar : 

Tempting occasion, habit, passion, pride, 

Will join to storm the breach, and force the barrier wide. 

That ruffian, whom true men avoid and dread, 

Whom bruisers, poachers, smugglers, call black Ned, 
Was Edward Mansell once ; — the lightest heart, 

That ever play’d on holiday his part ! 

The leader he in every Christmas game, 

The harvest-feast grew blither when he came, 

And liveliest on the chords the bow did glance, 

When Edward named the tune and led the dance. 

Kind was his heart, his passions quick and strong, 

Hearty his laugh, and jovial was his song ; 
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And if he loved a gun, his father swore, 

“ ’Twas but a trick of youth would soon be o’er, 
Himself had done the same some thirty years before.” 

But he whose humours spurn law’s awful yoke, 

Must herd with those by whom law’s bonds are broke. 
The common dread of justice soon allies 
The clown, who robs the warren, or excise, 

With sterner felons train’d to act more dread, 

Even with the wretch by whom his fellow bled. 

Then, as in plagues the foul contagions pass, 
Leavening and festering the corrupted mass, — 

Guilt leagues with guilt, while mutual motives draw, 
Their hope impunity, their fear the law ; 

Their foes, their friends, their rendezvous the some, 
Till the revenue baulk’d, or pilfer’d game, 

Flesh the young culprit, and example leads 
To darker villany, and direr deeds. 

Wild howl’d the wind the forest glades along, 

And oft the owl renew’d her dismal song ; 

Around the spot where erst he felt the wound, 

Red William’s spectre walk’d his midnight round. 
When o’er the swamp he cast his blighting look, 

From the green marshes of the stagnant brook 
The bittern’s sullen shout the sedges shook 1 
The waning moon, with storm-presaging gleam, 

Now gave and now withheld her doubtful beam : 

The old Oak stoop’d his arms, then flung them high. 
Bellowing and groaning to the troubled sky — 

’Twas then, that, couch’d amid the brushwood sere, 

In Malwood-walk young Mansell watch'd the deer : 
The fattest buck received his deadly shot — 

The watchful keeper heard, and sought the spot. 

Stout were their hearts, and stubborn was their strife, 
O’erpower’d at length the Outlaw drew his knife. 
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Next mom a corpse was found upon the fell — 

The rest his waking agony may tell ! 

Imitation of Crabbe. 


VIEW OF EDINBURGH FROM BLACKFORD HILL. 

Still on the spot Lord Mannion stay’d, 

For fairer scene he ne’er survey’d. 

When sated with the martial show 
That peopled all the plain below, 

The wandering eye could o’er it go, 

And mark the distant city glow 
With gloomy splendour red ; 

For on the smoke-wreaths, huge and slow, 

That round her sable turrets flow, 

The morning beams were shed, 

And tinged them with a lustre proud, 

Like that which streaks a thunder-cloud. 

Such dusky grandeur clothed the height, 

Where the huge Castle holds its state, 

And all the steep slope down, 

Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky, 

Piled deep and massy, close and high, 

Mine own romantic town ! 

But northward far, with purer blaze, 

On Ochil mountains fell the rays, 

And as each heathy top they kissed, 

It gleamed a purple amethyst. 

Yonder the shores of Fife you saw , 

Here Preston-Bay and Berwick- Law : 

And, broad between them roll’d, 

The gallant Frith the eye might note, 

Whose islands on its bosom float, 

Like emeralds chased in gold. 

L 
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“ Nor less,” he said, — “ when looking forth. 

I view yon Empress of the North 
Sit on her hilly throne ; 

Her palace’s imperial bowers, 

Her castle, proof to hostile powers, 

Her stately halls and holy towers,” — 

Marmion. 


THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 

Stranger ! if e’er thine ardent step hath traced 
The northern realms of ancient Caledon, 

Where the proud Queen of Wilderness hath placed. 
By lake and cataract her lonely throne ; 

Sublime but sad delight thy soul hath known, 

Gazing on pathless glen and mountain high, 

Listing where from the cliffs the torrents thrown 
Mingle their echoes with the eagle’s cry, 

And with the sounding lake, and with the moaning sky. 

Yes ! ’twas sublime, but sad. — The loneliness 
Loaded thy heart, the desert tired thine eye ; 

And strange and awful fears began to press 
Thy bosom with a stem solemnity. 

Then hast thou wish’d some woodman’s cottage nigh, 

. Something that show’d of life, though low and mean ; 
Glad sight, its curling wreath of smoke to spy, 

Glad sound, its cock’s blithe carol would have been, 
Or children whooping wild beneath the willows green. 

Such are the scenes, where savage grandeur wakes 
An awful thrill that softens into sighs ; 

Such feelings rouse them by dim Rannoch’s lakes, 

In dark Glencoe such gloomy raptures rise : 
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Or farther, where, beneath the northern skies, 

Chides wild Loch-Eribol his caverns hoar — 

But, be the minstrel judge, they yield the prize 
Of d,esert dignity to that dread shore, 

That sees grim Coolin rise, and hears Coriskin roar. 

Lord of the Isles. 


LETTER IN VERSE DESCRIPTIVE OF ZETLAND, 

WRITTEN WHILE ON A VOYAGE WITH THE COMMISSIONERS 
OF NORTHERN LIGHTS, AND ADDRESSED TO THE DUKE 
OF BUCCLEUCH. 

Health to the chieftain from his clansman true! 

From her true Minstrel, health to fair Buccleuch ! 

Health from the isles, where dewy Morning weaves 
Her chaplet with the tints that Twilight leaves ; 

Where late the sun scarce vanish’d from the sight, 

And his bright pathway graced the short-lived night, 
Though darker now as autumn’s shades extend, 

The north winds whistle and the mists ascend ! 

Health from the land where eddying whirlwinds toss 
The storm-rock’d cradle of the Cape of Noss ; 

On outstretch’d cords the giddy engine slides, 

His own strong arm the bold adventurer guides, 

And he that lists such desperate feat to try, 

May, like the sea-mew, skim 'twixt surf and sky, 

And feel the mid-air gales around him blow, 

And see the billows rage five hundred feet below. 


Here, by each stormy peak and desert shore, 
The hardy islesman tugs the daring oar, 
Practised alike his venturous course to keep, 
Through the white breakers or the pathless deep, 
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By ceaseless peril and by toil to pain 
A wretched pittance from the niggard main. 

And when the worn-out drudge old ocean leaves. 
What comfort greets him, and what hut receives ? 
Lady ! the worst your presence ere has cheer'd 
(When want and sorrow fled as you appear’d) 

W ere to a Zetlander as the high dome 
Of proud Drumlanrig to my humble home. 

Here rise no groves, and here no gardens blow. 

Here even the hardy heath scarce dares to grow ; 

But rocks on rocks, in mist and storm array’d, 

Stretch far to sea their giant colonnade, 

With many a cavern seam’d, the dreary haunt 
Of the dun seal and swarthy cormorant. 

Wild round their rifted brows, with frequent cry 
As of lament the gulls and gannets fly, 

And from their sable base, with sullen sound. 

In sheets of whitening foam the waves rebound. 

I 

Yet even these coasts a touch of envy gain 
From those whose land has known Oppressions chain ; 
For here the industrious Dutchman comes once more 
To moor his fishing craft by Bressay’s shore ; 

Greets every former mate and brother tar, 

Marvels how Lerwick ’scaped the rage of war, 

Tells many a tale of Gallic outrage done, 

And ends by blessing God and Wellington. 

Here too the Greenland tar, a fiercer guest, 

Claims a brief hour of riot, not of rest ; 

Proves each wild frolic that in wine has birth, 

And wakes the land with brawls and boisterous mirth. 
A sadder sight on yon poor vessel’s prow 
The captive Norseman sits in silent woe, 

And eyes the flags of Britain as they flow. 

Hard fate of war, which bade her terrors sway 
His destined course, and seize so mean a prey ; 
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A bark with planks so warped and seams so riven, 

She scarce might face the gentlest airs of heaven : 
Pensive he sits, and questions oft if none 
Can list his speech and understand his moan ; 

In vain — no Islesman now can use the tongue 
Of the bold Norse, from whom their lineage sprung. 

Not thus of old the Norsemen hither came, 

W on by the love of danger or of fame ; 

On every storm-beat cape a shapeless tower 
Tells of their wars, their conquests, and their power ; 

For ne’er for Grecia’s vales nor Latian land, 

Was fiercer strife than for this barren strand ; 

A race severe — the isle and ocean lords, 

Loved for its own delight the strife of swords ; 

With scornful laugh the mortal pang defied, 

And blest their gods that they in battle died. 

Such were the sires of Zetland’s simple race, 

And still the eye may faint resemblance trace 
In the blue eye, tall form, proportion fair, 

The limbs athletic, and the long light hair — 

(Such was the mien, as Scald and Minstrel sings, 

Of fair-hair’d Harold, first of Norway’s Kings ;) 

But their high deeds to scale these crags confined, 

Their only warfare is with waves and wind. 

Why should I talk of Mousa’s castled coast ? 

Why of the horrors of the Sumburgh Rost ? 

May not these bald disjointed lines suffice, 

Penn’d while my comrades whirl the rattling dice — 
While down the cabin skylight lessening shine 
The rays, and eve is chased with mirth and wine ? 
Imagined, while down Mousa’s desert bay 
Our well-trimmed vessel urged her nimble way, 

While to the freshening breeze she lean’d her side, 

And bade her bowsprit kiss the foamy tide ? 
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Such are the lays that Zetland Isles supply ; 
Drench’d with the drizzly spray and dropping skv. 
Weary and wet, a sea-sick minstrel I. 


ROSLIN GLEN. 

Roslin is scarcely more fortunate in its own scenery, than 
in the romantic and classical vicinage of Hawthomden. The 
narrow glen which connects these two celebrated spots is 
one of those beautiful and sequestered valleys, which so oft en 
occur in Scotland, and generally where they are least to be 
expected, from the appearance of the general landscape. 
It often happens, that, amid an open and comparatively un- 
interesting country, where there is little to interest the tra- 
veller, he is conducted by the course of some fairy stream 
into a dell abounding with all the romantic varieties of cliff, 
and eopsewood, and waterfall, through which the brook has 
found itself a more wild and pleasing course than along the 
surface of the more level ground. 

The vale of Roslin is precisely of this description. You 
may in many places approach its very verge without being 
aware of its existence ; and, on the other hand, when you 
have descended into its recesses, you seem to be in a primi- 
tive wilderness. The cliffs which arise on each side of the 
dell are pleasingly varied, and present themselves to the 
spectator as the shattered ruins of some ancient building, 
of which some parts still stand firm in all their former 
strength, while others, broken and shattered, impend over 
and threaten the spectator. The eopsewood with which 
they are clothed, wherever the roots can find room or sub- 
sistence among the chasms of the rocks, adds inexpressible 
beauty to the scene, especially iu spring, when the green 
leaves are in all their first tenderness of colouring, and in 
autumn, when they have received the gorgeous but melan- 
choly tints which betoken their approaching fall. It is only 
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to be regretted that few of these beautiful trees have been 
permitted to grow to full size. The pathway, alternately 
ascending towards the verge of the rocks, and descending 
into the bed of the river, winding amongst the various 
obstacles which the situation of the ground, the digressions 
of the stream, and the projecting masses of rock, offer to 
a more direct progress, has that delightful intricacy which 
at every step presents new and interesting points of view, 
giving, even to objects which we have already seen, all the 
interest of novelty as we approach or recede from them. 
In some places the track has that slight degree of danger 
which adds pleasure to the walk, to all who are not consti- 
tutionally timid. But it is telling a tale which has been re- 
peated a thousand times, to say, that a morning of leisure 
can scarcely be anywhere more delightfully spent than in 
the woods of Roslin, and on the banks of the Esk. In natural 
beauty, indeed, the scenery may be equalled, and in grandeur 
exceeded, by the Cartland Crags, near Lanark, the dell of 
Craighall, in Angusshire, and probably by other landscapes 
of the same character which have been less celebrated. But 
Roslin and its adjacent scenery have other associations, dear 
to the antiquary and the historian, which may fairly entitle 
it to precedence over every other Scottish scene of the same 
kind. Provincial Antiquities. 

HAWTliOENDEK. 

After leaving Roslin, we pass the caves of Gorton, 
situated in the front of a high cliff on the southern side of 
the stream, yet having their entrances so much obscured by 
bushes and brambles, that it requires perfect acquaintance 
with the spot to discern them. These caverns are obviously 
the work of human hands, and, being cut in the form of a 
cross, it has been supposed they were originally the abode 
of hermits. The inference docs not seem unavoidable ; for, 
besides the religious idea attached to the form of the cross, 
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it presents considerable accommodation to those who might 
not care to open too extensive a vault for fear of the roof 
falling in. 

Amid these scenes of historical remembrance and natural 
beauty, the footpath down the river conducts the stranger 
to Hawthomden, the classical habitation of the poet Drum- 
mond, which is seen to most advantage from the opposite 
side of the river. Being built with some view to defence, a 
consideration in Scotland even till the middle of the seven- 
teenth century and later, the house rises from the very edge 
of the grey cliff, which descends sheer down to the stream. 
The house, which is small and not very convenient, was re- 
paired by the poet. 

Under the mansion lie those subterranean caves which 
have excited so much speculation amongst antiquaries. They 
are simply small apartments, hewn out of the solid rock with 
much labour, which connect with each other by passages of 
disproportionate length. A spring-well, hewn with much 
labour, shows that these melancholy dwellings were de- 
signed for more than a brief space of retirement. Although 
it may be difficult to say whether they are the rude dwell- 
ings of an aboriginal race, who thus burrowed in the earth 
like wild beasts, and made their constant abode in the bowels 
of the rock— or whether they were constructed at a later 
period, as a temporary retreat, when the public calamities 
rendered the ordinary habitations of mankind unsafe, we 
may safely conclude, on the whole, that pressing necessity 
alone could reconcile human beings to such dreary mansions. 
Of this latter kind of caves, there are many in Scotland, as 
upon the banks of the Teviot, the Jed, and other rivers ; 
but they are much more rude, and much less complicated, 
than those of Hawthomden. The entrance to these caves 
was of late laid bare, by the fall of a part of the cliff in 
which they are hewed. 

On the south side of the house of Hawthomden, and so 
situated as to have contributed in some sort for its defence. 
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stand the ruins of an old tower, the abode of the poet’s an- 
cestors ; and save that they enjoyed the benefit of daylight, 
it seems one which cannot have been much more comfort 
able than the caverns themselves. Through this lies the 
entrance to the more modem house ; dhd the neighbour- 
hood of the rude and ruinous pile adds much to the romance 
of the whole situation. A sort of seat, cut in the rock ad- 
jacent to the house, is called the Cypress-grove, because 
frequented by Drummond while engaged in composing a 
moral treatise on the vanity of human fife, to which he gave 
that name. 

It is impossible to see Hawthornden, and mention its 
poetical owner, without thinking upon the time when 
“ Jonson sate in Drummond’s social shade," 
and lamenting the loss of Ben’s 

“journey into Scotland song, 

With all the adventurers.” 

Provincial Antiquities. 


SKETCH OF A SPA— WATERING-PLACE. 

The scene chosen for the author’s little drama of modem 
life [St Honan's Well ] was a mineral spring, such as are to 
be found in both divisions of Britain, and which are supplied 
with the usual materials for redeeming health or driving 
away care. The invalid often finds relief from his com- 
plaints, less from the healing virtues of the Spa itself, than 
because his system of ordinary life undergoes an entire 
change, in his being removed from his ledger and account- 
books — from his legal folios and progresses of title-deeds — 
from his counters and shelves — from whatever else forms 
the main source of his constant anxiety at home, destroys 
his appetite, mars the custom of his exercise, deranges the 
digestive powers, and clogs up the springs of life. Thither, 
too, comes the saunterer, anxious to get rid of that weari- 
some attendant himself; and thither come both males and 
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females, who, upon a different principle, desire to make 
themselves known. 

The society of such places is regulated, by their very na- 
ture, upon a scheme much more indulgent than that which 
rules the world of fashion, and the narrow circles of rank in 
the metropolis. The titles of rank, birth, and fortune, are 
received at a watering-place without any very strict investi- 
gation, as adequate to the purpose for which they are pre- 
ferred ; and as the situation infers a certain degree of inti- 
macy and sociability for the time, so to whatever heights it 
may have been carried, it is not understood to imply any 
duration beyond the length of the season. No intimacy 
can be supposed more close for the time, and more transi- 
tory in its endurance, than that which is attached to a wa- 
tering-place acquaintance. The novelist, therefore, who 
fixes upon such a scene for his tale, endeavours to display a 
species of society, where the strongest contrast of humorous 
characters and manners may be brought to bear on and 
illustrate each other with less violation of probability, than 
could be supposed to attend the same miscellaneous assem- 
blage in any other situation. 

In such scenes, too, are frequently mingled characters not 
merely ridiculous, but dangerous and hateful. The un- 
principled gamester, the heartless fortune-hunter, all those 
who eke out their means of subsistence by pandering to the 
vices and follies of the rich and gay — who drive, by their 
various arts, foibles into crimes, and imprudence into acts 
of ruinous madness, are to be found where their victims 
naturally resort, with the same certainty that eagles are 
gathered together at the place of slaughter. By this, the 
author takes a great advantage for the management of his 
story, particularly in its darker and more melancholy pas- 
sages. The impostor, the gambler, all who live loose upon 
the skirts of society, or, like vermin, thrive by its corrup- 
tions, are to be found at such retreats, when they easily, and 
as a matter of course, mingle with these dupes, who might 
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otherwise have escaped their snares. But besides those 
characters who are actually dangerous to society, a well fre- 
quented watering-place generally exhibits for the amuse- 
ment of the company, and the perplexity and amazement 
of the more inexperienced, a sprinkling of persons called by 
the newspapers eccentric characters — individuals, namely, 
who, either from some real derangement of their under- 
standing, or, much more frequently, from an excess of 
vanity, are ambitious of distinguishing themselves by some 
striking peculiarity in dress or address, conversation or 
manners, and perhaps in all. These affectations are usually 
adopted, like Drawcansir’s extravagances, to shew they dare , 
and I must needs say, those who profess them are more fre- 
quently to be found among the English, than among the 
natives of either of the other two divisions of the united 
kingdoms. The reason probably is, that the consciousness 
of wealth, and a sturdy feeling of independence, which gene- 
rally pervade the English nation, are, in a few individuals, 
perverted into absurdity, or at least peculiarity. The witty 
Irishman, on the contrary, adapts his general behaviour to 
that of the best society, or that which he thinks such ; nor 
is it any part of the shrewd Scot’s national character un- 
necessarily to draw upon himself public attention. These 
rules, however, are not without their exceptions ; for we 
find men of every country playing the eccentric at these in- 
dependent resorts of the gay and the wealthy, where every 
one enjoys the license of doing what is good in his own eyes. 

It scarce needed these obvious remarks to justify a novel- 
ist’s choice of a watering-place as the scene of a fictitious 
narrative. Unquestionably it affords every variety of cha- 
racter, mixed together in a manner which cannot, without 
a breach of probability, be supposed to exist elsewhere ; 
neither can it be denied that in the concourse which such 
miscellaneous collections of persons afford, events extremely 
different from those of the quiet routine of ordinary life may, 
and often do, take place. Introduction to St Honan's Well. 
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MACBETH, KING OF SCOTLAND. 

Malcolm died peaceably in 1033, and -was succeeded 
by “ The gracious Duncan,” the same who fell by the poniard 
of Macbeth. On reading these names, every reader must 
feel as if brought from darkness into the blaze of noon-day ; 
so familiar are we with the personages whom we last named, 
and so clearly and distinctly we recall the events in which 
they are interested, in comparison with any doubtful and 
misty views which we can form of the twilight times before 
and after that fortunate period. But we must not be blinded 
by our poetical enthusiasm, nor add more than due impor- 
tance to legends because they have been woven into the 
most striking tale of ambition and remorse that ever struck 
awe into a human bosom. The genius of Shakspere having 
found the tale of Macbeth in the Scottish chronicles of Ho- 
lingshed, adorned it with a lustre similar to that with which 
a level beam of the sun often invests some fragment of glass, 
which, though shining at a distance with the lustre of a 
diamond, is, by a near investigation, discovered to be of no 
worth or estimation. 

Duncan, by his mother Beatrice, a grandson of Malcolm 
II., succeeded to the throne on his grandfather’s death, in 
1033 : he reigned only six years. Macbeth, his near rela- 
tion, also a grandchild of Malcolm II., though by the mo- 
ther’s side, was stirred up by ambition to contest the throne 
with the possessor. The lady of Macbeth also, whose real 
name was Graoch, had deadly injuries to avenge on the 
reigning prince. She was the grand-daughter of Kenneth 
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IV., killed in 1003, fighting against Malcolm II., and other 
causes for revenge animated the mind of her who has been 
since painted as the sternest of women. The old annalists 
add some instigations of a supernatural kind to the influence 
of a vindictive woman over an ambitious husband. Three 
women, of more than human stature and beauty, appeared 
to Macbeth in a dream or vision, and hailed him succes- 
sively by the titles of Thane of Cromarty, Thane of Moray, 
which the King afterwards bestowed on him, and finally by 
that of Kin g of Scots : this dream, it is said, inspired him 
with the seductive hopes so well expressed in the drama. 

Macbeth broke no law of hospitality in his attempt on 
Duncan’s life. He attacked and slew the king at a place 
called Bothgowan, or the Smith’s House, near Elgin, in 
1039, and not, as has been supposed, in his own castle of 
Inverness. The act was bloody, as was the complexion of 
the times ; but, in very truth, the claim of Macbeth to the 
throne, according to the rule of Scottish succession, was 
better than that of Duncan. As a king, the tyrant so much 
exclaimed against was, in reality, a firm, just, and equitable 
prince. Apprehensions of danger from a party which Mal- 
colm, the eldest son of the slaughtered Duncan, had set on 
foot in Northumberland, and still maintained in Scotland, 
seems, in process of time, to have soured the temper of 
Macbeth, and rendered him formidable to his nobility. 
Against Macduff, in particular, the powerful Maormor of 
Fife, he had uttered some threats which occasioned that 
chief to fly from the court of Scotland. Urged by this new 
counsellor, Siward, the Danish Earl of Northumberland, 
invaded Scotland in the year 1054, displaying his banner in 
behalf of the banished Malcolm. Macbeth engaged the foe 
in the neighbourhood of his celebrated castle of Dunsinane. 
He was defeated, but escaped from the battle, and was slain 
at Lumphanan in 1056. 

Very slight observation will enable us to recollect how 
much this simple statement differs from that of the drama, 
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though the plot of the latter is consistent enough with the 
inaccurate historians from whom Shakspere drew his mate- 
rials. It might be added, that early authorities shew us no 
such persons as Banquo and his son Fleance, nor have we 
reason to think that the latter ever fled further from Mac- 
beth than across the flat scene, according to the stage direc- 
tion. Neither were Banquo or his son ancestors of the 
house of Stuart. All these tilings are now known : but the 
mind retains pertinaciously the impression made by the im- 
positions of genius. While the works of Shakspere are 
read, and the English language subsists, History may say 
what she will, but the general reader will only recollect 
Macbeth as a sacrilegious usurper, and Richard as a de- 
formed murderer. 

Lardner’s Cyclopasdia, Hist, of Scotland. 


SIR DAVID LINDESAY. 

He was a man of middle age ; 

In aspect manly, grave, and sage, 

As on King’s errand come ; 

But in the glances of his eye, 

A penetrating, keen, and sly 
Expression found its home ; 

The flash of that satiric rage, 

"Which, bursting on the early stage, 
Branded the vices of the age, 

And broke the keys of Rome. 

On milk-white palfrey forth he paced ; 

His cap of maintenance was graced 
With the proud heron-plume. 

From his steed’s shoulder, loin, and breast. 
Silk housings swept the ground, 

With Scotland’s arms, device, and cre3t, 
Embroider’d round and round. 
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The double tressure might you see, 
First by Achaius borne, 

The thistle and the fleur-de-lis, 

And gallant unicorn. 

So bright the King’s armorial coat, 
That scarce the dazzled eye could note, 
In living colours, blazon’d brave, 

The Lion, -which his title gave, 

A train, which well beseem’d his state, 
But all unarm’d, around him wait. 

Still is thy name in high account, 
And still thy verse has charms, 

Sir David Lindesay of the Mount, 
Lord Lion King-at-arms ! 


Marmion. 


KING JAMES I. 

Inconsistencies in dress and appointments were mere 
outward types of those which existed in the royal cha- 
racter ; rendering it a subject of doubt amongst his con- 
temporaries, and bequeathing it as a problem to future his- 
torians. He was deeply learned, without possessing useful 
knowledge ; sagacious in many individual cases, without 
having real wisdom ; fond of his power, and desirous to 
maintain and augment it, yet willing to resign the direction 
of that, and of himself, to the most unworthy favourites ; 
a big and bold assertor of his rights in words, yet one who 
tamely saw them trampled on in deeds ; a lover of negotia- 
tions, in which he was always outwitted ; and one who 
feared war, where conquest might have been easy. He was 
fond of his dignity, while he was perpetually degrading it 
by undue familiarity ; capable of much public labour, yet 
often neglecting it for the meanest amusement ; a wit, 
though a pedant ; and a scholar, though fond of the conver- 
sation of the ignorant and uneducated. Even his timidity 
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of temper was not uniform ; and there were moments of his 
life, and those critical, in which he showed the spirit of his 
ancestors. He was laborious in trifles, and a triflcr where 
serious labour was required ; devout in his sentiments, and 
yet too often profane in his language ; just and beneficent 
by nature, he yet gave way to the iniquities and oppression 
of others. He was penurious respecting money which he 
had to give from his own hand, yet inconsiderately and un- 
boundedly profuse of that which he did not see. In a word, 
those good qualities which displayed themselves in particular 
cases and occasions, were not of a nature sufficiently firm 
and comprehensive to regulate his general conduct; and, 
showing themselves as they occasionally did, only entitled 
James to the character bestowed on him by Sully, — that he 
was the wisest fool in Christendom. 

That the fortunes of this monarch might be as little of a 
piece as his character, he, certainly the least able of the 
Stuarts, succeeded peaceably to that kingdom, against the 
power of which his predecessors had, with so much difficulty, 
defended his native throne ; and, lastly, although his reign 
appeared calculated to ensure to Great Britain that lasting 
tranquillity and internal peace which so much suited the 
King’s disposition, yet, during that very reign, were sown 
those seeds of dissension, which, like the teeth of the fabu- 
lous dragon, had their harvest in a bloody and universal 
civil war. NigeL 


KING CHARLES II. 

Of Charles the Second, who thus unexpectedly, and as 
it were by miracle, was replaced on his father’s throne in 
spite of so many obstacles as within even a week or two of the 
event seemed to render it incredible, I have not much that 
is advantageous to tell. He was a prince of an excellent 
understanding, of which he made less use than he ought 
to have done ; a graceful address, much ready wit, and no 
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deficiency of courage. Unfortunately, he was very fond of 
pleasure, and in his zeai to pursue it, habitually neglected 
the interests of his kingdom. He was very selfish too, like 
all whose own gratification is their sole pursuit; and he 
seems to have cared little what became of friends or enemies, 
providing he could maintain himself on the throne, get money 
to supply the expenses of a luxurious and dissolute court, 
and enjoy a life of easy and dishonourable pleasure. He 
was good-natured in general ; but any apprehension of his 
own safety easily induced him to be severe and even cruel, 
for his love of self predominated above both his sense of 
justice and his natural clemency of temper. He was al- 
ways willing to sacrifice sincerity to convenience, and per- 
haps the satirical epitaph, written upon him at his own re- 
quest, by his witty favourite, the Earl of .Rochester, is not 
more severe than just — 

“ Here lies our Sovereign Lord the King. 

Whose word no man relies on ; 

Who never said a foolish thing, 

And never did a wise one.” 

Tales of a Grandfather. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 

The figure of Oliver Cromwell was, as is generally known, 
in no way prepossessing. He was of middle stature, strong 
and coarsely made, with harsh and severe features, indica- 
tive, however, of much natural sagacity and depth of 
thought. His eyes were grey and piercing ; his nose too 
large in proportion to his other features, and of a reddish 
hue. 

His manner of speaking, when he had the purpose to 
make himself distinctly understood, was energetic and 
forcible, though neither graceful nor eloquent. No man 
could on such occasions put his meaning into fewer and more 
decisive words. But when, as it often happened, he had a 
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mind to play the orator, for the benefit of people’s ears, 
without enlightening their understanding, Cromwell was 
wont to invest his meaning, or that which seemed to be bis 
meaning, in such a mist of words, surrounding it with so 
many exclusions and exceptions, and fortifying it with such 
a labyrinth of parentheses, that though one of the most 
shrewd men in England, he was, perhaps, the most unin- 
telligible speaker that ever perplexed an audience. It has 
been long since said by the historian, that a collection of 
the Protector’s speeches would make, with a few exceptions, 
the most nonsensical book in the world ; but he ought to 
have added, that nothing could be more nervous, concise, 
and intelligible, than what he really intended should be 
understood. 

It was also remarked of Cromwell, that though born of a 
good family, both by father and mother, and although he 
had the usual opportunities of education and breeding con- 
nected with such an advantage, the fanatic democratic ruler 
could never acquire, or else disdained to practise, the 
courtesies usually exercised among the higher classes in their 
intercourse with each other. His demeanour was so blunt 
as sometimes might be termed clownish, yet there was in his 
language and manner a force and energy corresponding to 
his character, which impressed awe, if it did not impose 
respect ; and there were even times when that dark and 
subtle spirit expanded itself, so as almost to conciliate 
affection. The turn for humour, which displayed itself by 
fits, was broad, and of a low, and sometimes practical cha- 
racter. Something there was in his disposition congenial 
to that of his countrymen ; a contempt of folly, a hatred of 
affectation, and a dislike of ceremony, which, joined to the 
strong intrinsic qualities of sense and courage, made him in 
many respects not an unfit representative of the democracy 
of England. 

His religion must always be a subject of much doubt, and 
probably of doubt which he himself could hardly have 
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cleared up. Unquestionably there was a time in his life 
when he was sincerely enthusiastic, and when his natural 
temper, slightly subject to hypochondria, was strongly 
agitated by the same fanaticism which influenced so many 
persons of the time. On the other hand, there were periods 
during his political career, when we certainly do him no in- 
justice in charging him with a hypocritical affectation. We 
shall probably judge him, and others of the same age, most 
truly, if we suppose that their religious professions were partly 
influential in their own breast, partly assumed in compliance 
with their own interest. And so ingenious is the human heart 
hi deceiving itself as well as others, that it is probable 
neither Cromwell himself, nor those making similar preten- 
sions to distinguished piety, could exactly have fixed the 
point at which their enthusiasm terminated and their hypo- 
crisy commenced ; or rather, it was a point not fixed in itself 
but fluctuating with the state of health, of good or bad 
fortune, of high or low spirits, affecting the individual at the 
period. Woodstock. 


JOHN GRAHAME OF CLAVERHOUSE. 

Grahams of Claverhouse was in the prime of life, rather 
low of stature, and slightly, though elegantly, formed ; his 
gesture, language, and manners, were those of one whose 
life had been spent among the noble and the gay. His 
features exhibited even feminine regularity. An oval face, 
a straight and well-formed nose, dark hazel eyes, a com- 
plexion just sufficiently tinged with brown to save it from 
the charge of effeminacy, a short upper lip, curved upward 
like that of a Grecian statue, and slightly shaded by small 
mustachios of light brown, joined to a profusion of long 
curled locks of the same colour, which fell down on each 
side of his face, contributed to form such a countenance as 
limners love to paint and ladies to look upon. 

The severity of his character, as well as the higher at- 
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tributes of undaunted and enterprising valour which even 
his enemies were compelled to admit, lay concealed under 
an exterior which seemed adapted to the court or the 
saloon rather than to the field. The same gentleness and 
gaiety of expression which reigned in his features seemed to 
inspire his actions and gestures ; and, on the whole, he was 
generally esteemed, at first sight, rather qualified to be the 
votary of pleasure than of ambition. But under this soft 
exterior was hidden a spirit unbounded in daring and in 
aspiring, yet cautious and prudent as that of Maehiavel 
himself. Profound in politics, and imbued, of course, with 
that disregard for individual rights which its intrigues 
usually generate, this leader was cool and collected in 
danger, fierce and ardent in pursuing success, careless of 
facing death himself, and ruthless in inflicting it upon others. 
Such are the characters formed in times of civil discord, 
when the highest qualities, perverted by party spirit, and 
inflamed by habitual opposition, are too often combined 
with vices and excesses which deprive them at once of their 
merit and of their lustre. Old Mortality. 


JOHN DUKE OF ARGYLE. 

Few names deserve more honourable mention in the 
history of Scotland, during the period [1736}, than that of 
John Duke of Argyle and Greenwich. His talents as a 
statesman and a soldier were generally admitted ; he was 
not without ambition, but “ without the illness that attends 
it” — without that irregularity of thought and aim, which 
often excites great men, in his peculiar situation (for it was 
a very peculiar one), to grasp the means of raising them- 
selves to power, at the risk of throwing a kingdom into con- 
fusion. Pope has distinguished him as 

“ Argyle, the state's whole thunder bom to wield. 

And shake alike the senate and the field." 
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1 le was alike free from the ordinary vices of statesmen, 
falsehood, namely, and dissimulation ; and from those of 
warriors, inordinate and violent thirst after self-aggrandise- 
ment. 

Scotland, his native country, stood at this time in a very 
precarious and doubtful situation. She was indeed united 
to England, but the cement had not had time to acquire 
consistence. The irritation of ancient wrongs still subsisted, 
and betwixt the fretful jealousy of the Scottish, and the su- 
percilious disdain of the English, quarrels repeatedly oc- 
curred, in the course of which the national league, so im- 
portant to the safety of both, was in the utmost danger of 
being dissolved. Scotland had, besides, the disadvantage 
of being divided into intestine factions, which hated each 
other bitterly, and waited but a signal to break forth into 
action. 

In such circumstances, another man, with the talents and 
rank of Argyle, but without a mind so happily regulated, 
would have sought to rise from the earth in the whirlwind, 
and direct its fury. He chose a course more safe and more 
honourable. 

Soaring above the petty distinctions of faction, his voice 
was raised, whether in office or opposition, for those mea- 
sures which were at once just and lenient. His high mili- 
tary talents enabled him, during the memorable year 1715, 
to render such services to the house of Hanover, as, per- 
haps, were too great to be either acknowledged or repaid. 
He had employed, too, his utmost influence in softening 
the consequences of that insurrection to the unfortunate 
gentlemen, whom a mistaken sense of loyalty had engaged 
in the affair, and was rewarded by the esteem and affection 
of his country in an uncommon degree. This popularity, 
with a discontented and warlike people, was supposed to 
be a subject of jealousy at court, where the power to be- 
come dangerous is sometimes of itself obnoxious, though 
the inclination is not united with it. Besides, the Duke of 
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Argyle’s independent and somewhat haughty mode of ex- 
pressing himself in Parliament, and acting in public, were 
ill calculated to attract royal favour. He was, therefore, 
always respected, and often employed ; but he was not a 
favourite of George II., his consort, or his ministers. At 
several different periods in his life, the Duke might be con- 
sidered as in absolute disgrace at court, although he could 
hardly be said to be a declared member of opposition. 
This rendered him the dearer to Scotland, because it was 
usually in her cause that he incurred the displeasure of 
his sovereign ; and upon the occasion of the Porteous 
mob, the animated and eloquent opposition which he had 
offered to the severe measures which were about to be 
adopted towards the city of Edinburgh, was the more 
gratefully received in that metropolis, as it was understood 
that the Duke’s interposition had given personal offence to 
Queen Caroline. Heart of Mid- Lothian. 


HENRY FIELDING.' 

Henry Fielding, bom 22d April, 1707, was of noble • 
descent, the third son of General Edmund Fielding, him- 
self the third son of the Hon. John Fielding, who was the 
fifth son of William, Earl of Denbigh, who died in 1655. 
Our author was nearly connected with the ducal family of 
Kingston. 

Of all the works of imagination, to which English genius 
has given origin, the writings of Henry Fielding are, per- 
haps, most decidedly and exclusively her own. They are 
not only altogether beyond the reach of translation, in the 
proper sense and spirit of the word, but we even question, 
whether they can be fully understood, or relished to the 
highest extent, by such natives of Scotland and Ireland, as 
are not habitually and intimately acquainted with the cha- 
racters and manners of Old England. Parson Adams, 
Towwouse, Partridge, above all, Squire Western, are per- 
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sonages as peculiar to England as they are unknown to 
other countries. Nay, the actors, whose characters are of 
a more general cast, as Allworthy, Mrs Miller, Tom Jones 
himself, and almost all the subordinate agents in the nar- 
rative, have the same cast of nationality, which adds not a 
little to the verisimilitude of the tale. The persons of the 
story live in England, travel in England, quarrel and fight 
in England ; and scarce an incident occurs, without its be- 
ing marked by something which could not have well hap- 
pened in any other country. This nationality may be 
ascribed to the author’s own habits of life, which rendered 
him conversant, at different periods, with all the various 
classes of English society, specimens of which he has selected 
with inimitable spirit of choice and description, for the 
amusement of his readers. Like many other men of talent, 
Fielding was unfortunate, — his life was a life of imprudence 
and uncertainty ; but it was while passing from the high 
society to which he was bom, to that of the lowest and 
most miscellaneous kind to which his fortune condemned 
him, that he acquired the extended familiarity with the 
English character, in every rank and aspect, which has 
made his name immortal as a painter of national manners. 

His History of a Foundling is truth and human nature 
itself, and there lies the inestimable advantage which it 
possesses over all previous fictions of this particular kind. 
It was received with unanimous acclamation by the public, 
and proved so productive to Millar the publisher, that he 
handsomely added £100 to £600, for which last sum he 
had purchased the work. 

Fielding’s last published work, the Journey to Lisbon, was 
abridged by fate. He reached that city, indeedj alive, and 
remained there two months ; but he was unable to continue 
his proposed literary labours. The hand of death was upon 
him, and seized upon its prey in the beginning of October, 
1754. He died in the forty-eight year of his life, leaving 
behind him a widow and four children. 
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Thus lived, and thus died, at a period of life, when 
the world might have expected continued delight from his 
matured powers, the celebrated Henry Fielding, father of 
the English Novel ; and in his powers of strong and national 
humour, and forcible yet natural exhibition of character, 
nnapproached as yet, even by his most successful followers. 

Prose Works. 


TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 

Tobias Smollett was bom in 1721, in the old house of 
Dalquhum, in the valley of Leven, in perhaps the most 
beautiful district in Britain. Its distinguished native has 
celebrated the vale of Leven, not only in the beautiful Ode 
addressed to his parent stream, but in the Expedition of 
Humphry Clinker , where he mentions the home of his fore- 
fathers in enthusiastic, yet not exaggerated terms. 

A poet bred up amongst such scenes, must become doubly 
attached to his art ; and accordingly it appears that Smollett 
was in the highest degree sensible of the beauties of nature, 
although his fame has chiefly risen upon his power of de- 
lineating human character. 

Smollett’s sea-characters have been deservedly considered 
as inimitable ; and the power with which he has diversified 
them, in so many instances, distinguishing the individual 
features of each honest tar, while each possesses a full pro- 
portion of professional manners and habits of thinking, is a 
most absolute proof of the richness of fancy with which the 
author was gifted. Bowling, Trunnion, Hatchway, Pipes, 
and Crowe, are all men of the same class, habits, and tone 
of thinking, yet so completely differenced by their separate 
and individual characters, that we at once acknowledge them 
as distinct persons, while we see and allow that every one 
of them belongs to the old English navy. These striking 
portraits have now the merit which is cherished by anti- 
quaries — they preserve the memory of the school of Benbow 
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and Boscawen, whose manners are now banished from the 
quarterdeck to the forecastle. His taste and talents quali- 
fied him highly for periodical criticism, as well as the promp- 
titude of his writ, and the ready application which he could 
make of a large store of miscellaneous learning and acquired 
knowledge. But, on the other hand, he was always a hasty, 
and often a prejudiced judge ; and, while he himself applied 
the critical scourge without mercy, he could not endure that 
those who felt his blows should either wince or complain 
under his chastisement. 

The person of Smollett was eminently handsome, his 
features prepossessing, and, by the joint testimony of all his 
surviving friends, his conversation in the highest degree in- 
structive and amusing. Of his disposition, those who have 
read his works (and who has not done so?) may form a very 
accurate estimate ; for in each of them he has presented, 
and sometimes under various points of view, the leading 
features of his own character, without disguising the most 
unfavourable of them. Nay, there is room to believe, that 
he rather exaggerated than softened that cynical turn of 
temper, which was the principal fault of his disposition, and 
which engaged him in so many quarrels. It is remarkable, 
that all his heroes, from Roderick Random downward, 
possess a haughty, fierce irritability of disposition, until the 
same features appear softened, and rendered venerable by 
age and philosophy, in Matthew Bramble. The sports in 
which they most delight are those which are attended with 
disgrace, mental pain, and bodily mischief to others ; and their 
humanity is never represented as interrupting the course of 
their frolics. We know not that Smollett had any other 
marked failing, save that which he himself has so often and 
so liberally acknowledged. When unseduced by his satirical 
propensities, he was kind, generous, and humane to others ; 
bold, upright, and independent in his own character ; stoop- 
ed to no patron, sued for no favour, but honestly and honour- 
ably maintained himself on his literary labours ; when, if ho 
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was occasionally employed on work which was beneath his 
talents, the disgrace must remain with those who saved not 
such a genius from the degrading drudgery of compiling 
and translating. He was a doting father, and an affectionate 
husband ; and the warm zeal with which his memory was 
cherished by his surviving friends, showed clearly the reliance 
which they placed upon his regard. Even his resentments, 
though often hastily adopted, and incautiously expressed, 
were neither ungenerous nor enduring. He was open to 
conviction, and ready to make both acknowledgement and 
allowance when he had done injustice to others, willing also 
to forgive and to be reconciled when he had received it at 
their hand. Prose TForfcs. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Samuel Johnson was born and educated in Litchfield, 
where his father was a country bookseller of some eminence, 
since he belonged to its magistracy. He was bom 18th 
September 1709. His school-days were spent in his native 
city, and his education completed at Pembroke College, 
Oxford. Of gigantic strength of body, and mighty powers 
of mind, he was afflicted with that nameless disease on the 
spirits, which often rendered the latter useless ; and exter- 
nally deformed by a scrofulous complaint, the scars of which 
disfigured his otherwise strong and sensible countenance. 

Of all the men distinguished in this or any other age, Dr 
J ohnson has left upon posterity the strongest and most vivid 
impression, so far as person, manners, disposition, and con- 
versation, are concerned. We do but name him, or open 
a book which he has written, and the sound and action re- 
call to the imagination at once, his form, his merits, his 
peculiarities, nay, the very uncouthness of his gestures, and 
the deep impressive tone of his voice. We learn not only 
what he said, but form an idea how he said it ; and have, 
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at the same time, a shrewd guess of the secret motive why 
he did so, and whether he spoke in sport or in anger, in the 
desire of conviction, or for the love of debate. It was said 
of a noted wag, that his bon-mots did not give full satisfac- 
tion when published, because he could not print his face. 
But with respect to Dr Johnson, this has been in some de- 
gree accomplished ; and, although the greater part of the 
present generation never saw him, yet he is, in our mind's 
eye, a personification as lively as that of Siddons in Lady 
Macbeth , or Kemble in Cardinal Wolsey. 

Johnson’s laborious and distinguished career terminated 
in 1783, when virtue was deprived of a steady supporter, 
society of a brilliant ornament, and literature of a successful 
cultivator. The latter part of his life was honoured with 
general applause, for none was more fortunate in obtaining 
and preserving the friendship of the wise and the worthy. 
Thus loved and venerated, Johnson might have been pro- 
nounced happy. But Heaven, in whose eyes strength is 
weakness, permitted his faculties to be clouded occasionally 
with that morbid affection of the spirits, which disgraced 
his talents by prejudices, and his manners by rudeness. 

When we consider the rank which Dr Johnson held, not 
only in literature, but in society, we cannot help figuring 
him to ourselves as the benevolent giant of some fairy tale, 
whose kindnesses and courtesies are still mingled with a part 
of the rugged ferocity imputed to the fabulous sons of Anak ; 
or rather, perhaps, like a Roman Dictator, fetched from his 
farm, whose wisdom and heroism still relished of his rustic 
occupation. And there were times when, with all John- 
son’s wisdom, and all his wit, this rudeness of disposition, 
and the sacrifices and submissions which he unsparingly 
exacted, were so great, that even his kind and devoted ad- 
mirer, Mrs Thrale, seems at length to have thought that the 
honour of being Johnson’s hostess was almost counterba- 
lanced by the tax which he exacted on her time and 
patience. 
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Tlie cause of those deficiencies in temper and manners, 
was no ignorance of what was fit to be done in society, or 
how fiir each individual ought to suppress his own wishes in 
favour of those with whom he associates ; for, theoretically, 
no man understood the rules of good-breeding better than 
Dr Johnson, or could act more exactly in conformity with 
them, when the high rank of those with whom he was in 
company for the time required that he should put the ne- 
cessary constraint upon himself. But during the greater 
part of his life, he had been in a great measure a stranger 
to the higher society in which such restraint is necessary. 
It must be also remarked, that in Johnson’s time, the lite- 
rary society of London was much more confined than at pre- 
sent, and that he sat the Jupiter of a little circle, sometimes 
indeed nodding approbation, but always prompt, on the 
slightest contradiction, to launch the thunders of rebuke 
and sarcasm. He was, in a word, despotic, and despotism 
will occasionally lead the best dispositions into unbecoming 
abuse of power. It is not likely that any one will again 
enjoy, or have an opportunity of abusing, the singular de- 
gree of submission which was rendered to Johnson by all 
around him. The unreserved communications of friends, 
rather than the spleen of enemies, have occasioned his cha- 
racter being exposed in all its shadows, as well as its lights. 
But those, when summed and counted, amount only to a 
few narrow-minded prejudices concerning country and party, 
from which few ardent tempers remain entirely free, an 
over-zeal in politics, which is an ordinary attribute of the 
British character, and some violences and solecisms in man- 
ners, which left his talents, morals, and benevolence, alike 
unimpeachable. Prose Works. 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Oliver Goldsmith was bom on the 29th November, 
1728, at Pallas, (or rather Palice,) in the parish of Famey, 
and county of Longford, in Ireland, where his father, the 
Rev. Charles Goldsmith, a minister of the Church of Eng- 
land, at that time resided. This worthy clergyman, whose 
virtues his celebrated son afterwards rendered immortal, in 
the character of the Village Preacher, had a family of seven 
children, for whom he was enabled to provide but very in- 
differently. 

Oliver early distinguished himself by the display of lively 
talent, as well as by that uncertainty of humour which is so 
often attached to genius, as the slave in the chariot of the 
Roman triumph. An uncle by affinity, the Rev. Thomas 
Contarine, undertook the expense of affording to so pro- 
mising a youth the advantages of a scholastic education. 

The person and features of Dr Goldsmith were rather 
unfavourable. He was a short stout man, with a round 
face, much marked with the smallpox, and a low forehead, 
which is represented as projecting in a singular manner. 
Yet these ordinary features were marked by a strong ex- 
pression of reflection and of observation. 

The peculiarities of Goldsmith’s disposition have been al- 
ready touched upon in the preceding narrative. He was a 
Mend to virtue, and in his most playful pages never forgets 
what is due to it. A gentleness, delicacy, and purity of 
feeling, distinguishes whatever he wrote, and bears a cor- 
respondence to the generosity of a disposition which knew no 
bounds but his last guinea. It was an attribute almost 
essential to such a temper, that he wanted the proper 
guards of firmness and decision, and permitted, even when 
aware of their worthlessness, the intrusions of cunning and 
of effrontery. But Goldsmith could not give a refusal ; and, 
being thus cheated with his eyes open, no man could be a 
surer or easier victim to the impostors, whose arts he could 
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so well describe. With this gullibility of temper was mixed 
a hasty and eager jealousy of his own personal consequence ; 
he unwillingly admitted that anything was done better than 
he himself could have performed it ; and sometimes made 
himself ridiculous by hastily undertaking to distinguish him- 
self upon subjects which he did not understand. But with 
these weaknesses, and with that of carelessness in his own 
affairs, terminates all that censure can say of Goldsmith. 
The folly of submitting to imposition may be well balanced 
with the universality of his benevolence ; and the wit which 
his writings evince, more than counterbalances his defects 
in conversation, if these could be of consequence to the 
present and future generations. 

“ As a writer,” says Dr Johnson, “ he was of the most 
distinguished class. Whatever he composed, be did it 
better than any other man could. And whether we regard 
him as a poet, as a comic writer, or as a historian, he was 
one of the first writers of his time, and will ever stand in 
the foremost class.” 

Excepting some short Tales, Goldsmith gave to the de- 
partment of the novelist only one work — the inimitable 
Vicar of Wakefield. 

Whatever defects occur in the tenor of the story, the 
admirable ease and grace of the narrative, as well as the 
pleasing truth with which the principal characters are de- 
signed, make the Vicar of Wakefield one of the most delicious 
morsels of fictitious composition on which the human mind 
was ever employed. The principal character, that of the 
simple Pastor himself, with all the worth and excellency 
which ought to distinguish ,the ambassador of God to man, 
and yet with just so much of pedantry and literary vanity 
as serves to show that he is made of mortal mould, and 
subject to human failings, is one of the best and most 
pleasing pictures ever designed. We read the Vicar of 
Wakefield in youth and in age — We return to it again and 
again, and bless the memory of an author who contrives so 
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■well to reconcile us to human nature. Whether we choose 
the pathetic and distressing incidents of the fire, the scenes 
at the jail, or the lighter and humorous parts of the story, 
we find the best and truest sentiments enforced in the most 
beautiful language ; and perhaps there are few characters of 
purer dignity have been described than that of the excellent 
pastor, rising above sorrow and oppression, and labouring 
for the conversion of those felons, into whose company 
he had been thrust by his villanous creditor. In too many 
works of this class, the critics must apologize for or censure 
particular passages in the narrative, as unfit to be perused 
by youth and innocence. But the wreath of Goldsmith is 
unsullied ; he wrote to exalt virtue and expose vice ; and he 
accomplished his task in a manner which raises Inin to the 
highest rank among British authors. 

Prose Works . 


PITT, FOX, AND NELSON. 

To mute and to material things 
New life revolving summer brings ; 

The genial call dead Nature hears, 

And in her glory reappears. 

But oh ! my country’s wintry state 
What second spring shall renovate ? 

What powerful call shall bid arise 
The buried warlike and the wise ; 

The mind that thought for Britain’s weal, 
The hand that grasp’d the victor steel ? 

The vernal sun new life bestows 
Even on the meanest flower that blows ; 
But vainly, vainly may he shine, 

Where glory weeps o’er Nelson’s shrine ; 
And vainly pierce the solemn gloom, 

That shrouds, O Pitt, thy hallowed tomb ! 
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Deep graved in every British heart, 

O never let those names depart ! 

Say to your sons, — Lo, here his grave, 

Who victor died on Gadite wave ; 

To him, as to the burning levin, 

Short, bright, resistless course was given. 

Where’er his country’s foes were found, 

Was heard die fated thunder’s sound, 

Till burst the bolt on yonder shore, 

Roll’d, blazed, destroy’d, — and was no more. 

Nor mourn ye less his perish'd worth, 

Who bade the conqueror go forth, 

And launch’d that thunderbolt of war 
On Egypt, Hafhia, Trafalgar ; 

Who, born to guide such high emprize, 

For Britain’s weal was early wise ; 

Alas ! to whom the Almighty gave, 

For Britain’s sins, an early grave ! 

Ilis worth, who, in his mightiest hour, 

A bauble held the pride of power, 

Spurn’d at the sordid lust of pelf; 

And served his Albion for herself ; 

Who, when the frantic crowd amain 
Strain’d at subjection’s bursting rein, 

O’er their wild mood full conquest gain’d, 

The pride, he would not crush, restrain’d, 

Show’d their fierce zeal a worthier cause, 

And brought the freeman’s arm, to aid the freeman’s 
laws. 

Had’st thou but lived, though stripp’d of power, 
A watchman on the lonely tower, 

Thy thrilling trump had roused the land, 

When fraud or danger were at hand ; 
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By thee, as by the beacon-light, 

Our pilots had kept course aright ; 

As some proud column, though alone, 

Thy strength had propp’d the tottering throne : 
Now is the stately column broke, 

The beacon-light is quench’d in smoke, 

The trumpet’s silver sound is still, 

The warder silent on the hill 1 

Oh think, how to his latest day, 

When Death, just hovering, claim’d his prey, 
With Palinure’s unalter’d mood, 

Firm at his dangerous post he stood ; 

Each call for needful rest repell’d, 

With dying hand the rudder held, 

Till, in his fall, with fateful sway, 

The steerage of the realm gave way 1 
Then, while on Britain’s thousand plains, 

One unpolluted church remains, 

Whose peaceful bells ne’er sent around 
The bloody tocsin’s maddening sound, 

But still, upon the hallow’d day, 

Convoke the swains to praise and pray ; 

While faith and civil peace are dear, 

Grace this cold marble with a tear, — 

He, who preserved them, Pitt, lies here ! 

Nor yet suppress the generous sigh, 

Because his rival slumbers nigh ; 

Nor be thy requiescat dumb, 

Lest it be said o’er Fox’s tomb. 

For talents mourn, untimely lost, 

When best employ’d, and wanted most ; 

Mourn genius high, and lore profound, 

And wit that loved to play, not wound ; 
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And all the reasoning powers divine, 

To penetrate, resolve, combine ; 

And feelings keen, and fancy’s glow, — 
They sleep with him who sleeps below : 
And, if thou moum’st they could not save 
From error him who owns this grave, 

Be every harsher thought suppress’d, 

And sacred be the last long rest. 

Here , where the end of earthly things 
Lays heroes, patriots, bards, and kings ; 
Where stiff the hand, and still the tongue. 
Of those who fought, and spoke, and sung ; 
Here , where the fretted aisles prolong 
The distant notes of holy song, 

As if some angel spoke agen, 

“ All peace on earth, good-will to men 
If ever from an English heart, 

O, here let prejudice depart, 

And, partial feeling cast aside, 

Record, that Fox a Briton died ! 

When Europe crouch’d to France’s yoke. 
And Austria bent, and Prussia broke, 

And the firm Russian’s purpose brave, 

Was barter’d by a timorous slave, 

Even then dishonour’s peace he spurn’d, 
The sullied olive-branch return’d, 

Stood for his country’s glory fast, 

And nail’d her colours to the mast ! 
Heaven, to reward his firmness, gave 
A portion in this honour’d grave, 

AjkI ne’er held marble in its trust 
Of two such wondrous men the dust. 

With more than mortal powers endow’d, 
How high they soar’d above the crowd 1 
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Theirs was no common party race, 

Jostling by dark intrigue for place ; 

Like fabled Gods, their mighty war 
Shook realms and nations in its jar ; 

Beneath each banner proud to stand, 

Look’d up the noblest of the land, 

Till through the British world were known 
The names of Pitt and Fox alone. 

Spells of such force no wizard grave 
E’er framed in dark Thessalian cave, 

Though his could drain the ocean dry, 

And force the planets from the sky. 

These spells are spent, and, spent with these, 

The wine of life is on the lees. 

Genius, and taste, and talent gone, 

For ever tomb’d beneath the stone, 

Where — taming thought to human pride ! — 

The mighty chiefs sleep side by side. 

Drop upon Fox’s grave the tear, 

Twill trickle to his rival’s bier ; 

O’er Pitt's the mournful requiem sound, 

And Fox’s shall the notes rebound. 

The solemn echo seems to cry, — 

“ Here let their discord with them die. 

Speak not for those a separate doom, 

Whom Fate made Brothers in the tomb ; 

But search the land of living men, 

Where wilt thou find their like agen ?” 

Marmiou. 

LORD BYRON. 

Amidst the general calmness of the political atmosphere, 
we have been stunned, from another quarter, by one of 
those death-notes, which are pealed at intervals, as from an 
archangel’s trumpet, to awaken the soul of a whole people 
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at once. Lord Byron, who has so long and so amply filled 
the highest place in the public eye, has shared the lot of 
humanity. He died at Missolonghi, on the 19th of April 
1824. That mighty Genius, which walked amongst men as 
something superior to ordinary mortality, and whose powers 
were beheld with wonder, and something approaching to 
terror, as if we knew not whether they were of good or of 
evil, is laid as soundly to rest as the poor peasant whose 
ideas never went beyond his daily task. The voice of just 
blame, and that of malignant censure, are at once silenced ; 
and we feel almost as if the great luminary of Heaven had 
suddenly disappeared from the sky, at the moment when 
every telescope was levelled for the examination of the spots 
which dimmed its brightness. It is not now the question, 
what were Byron’s faults, what his mistakes ; but how is 
the blank which he has left in British literature to be filled 
up ? Not, we fear, in one generation, which, among many 
highly gifted persons, has produced none who approached 
Byron in originality, the first attribute of genius. Only 
thirty-seven years old — so much already done for immor- 
tality — so much time remaining, as it seemed to us short- 
sighted mortals, to maintain and to extend his fame, and to 
atone for errors in conduct and levities in composition, — 
who will not grieve that such a race has been shortened, 
though not always keeping the straight path, such a light 
extinguished, though sometimes flaming to dazzle and to 
bewilder ? One word on this ungrateful subject ere we quit 
it for ever. 

The errors of Lord Byron arose neither from depravity 
of heart — for nature had not committed the anomaly of 
uniting to such extraordinary talents an imperfect moral 
sense — nor from feelings dead to the admiration of virtue. 
No man had ever a kinder heart for sympathy, or a more 
open hand for the relief of distress ; and no mind was ever 
more formed for the enthusiastic admiration of noble actions, 
providing he was convinced that the actors had proceeded 
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on disinterested principles. Lord Byron was totally free 
from the curse and degradation of literature — its jealousies, 
we mean, and its envy. But his wonderful genius was of a 
nature which disdained restraint, even when restraint was 
most wholesome. When at school, the tasks in which he 
excelled were those only which he undertook voluntarily ; 
and his situation as a young man of rank, with strong pas- 
sions, and in the uncontrolled enjoyment of a considerable 
fortune, added to that impatience of strictures or coercion 
which was natural to him. As an author, he refused to 
plead at the bar of criticism ; as a man, he would not sub- 
mit to be morally amenable to the tribunal of public opi- 
nion. Remonstrances from a friend, of whose intentions 
and kindness he was secure, had often great weight with 
him ; but there were few who could or dared venture on a 
task so difficult. Reproof he endured with impatience, and 
reproach hardened him in his error ; so that he often re- 
sembled the gallant war-steed, who rushes forward on the 
steel that wounds him. In the most painful crisis of hiR 
private life, he evinced this irritability and impatience of 
censure in such a degree, as almost to resemble the noble 
victim of the bull-fight, which is more maddened by the 
squibs, darts, and petty annoyances of the unworthy crowds 
beyond the lists, than by the lance of his nobler, and, so to 
speak, his more legitimate antagonist. In a word, much of 
that in which he erred, was in bravado and scorn of his 
censors, and was done with the motive of Dryden’s despot, 
“ to show his arbitrary power.’’ It is needless to say, that 
his was a false and prejudiced view of such a contest ; and 
that if the noble bard gained a species of triumph, by com- 
pelling the world to read poetry, though mixed with baser 
matter, because it was fits, he gave, in return, an unworthy 
triumph to the unworthy, besides deep sorrow to those 
whose applause, in his cooler moments, he most valued. 

It was the same with his politics, which on several occa- 
sions assumed a tone menacing and contemptuous to the 
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constitution of his country ; while, in fact, Lord Byron was 
in his own heart sufficiently sensible, not only of his privi- 
leges as a Briton, but of the distinction attending his high 
birth and rank, and was peculiarly sensitive of those shades 
which constitute what is termed the manners of a gentle- 
man. 

We are not, however, Byron's apologists, — for now , alas ! 
he needs none. His excellences will now be universally 
acknowledged, and his faults (let us hope and believe) not 
remembered in his epitaph. It will be recollected what a 
part he has sustained in British literature since the first ap- 
pearance of Childe Harold, a space of nearly sixteen years. 
There has been no reposing under the shade of his laurels, 
no living upon the resource of his past reputation ; none of 
that coddling and petty precaution, which little authors call 
“ taking care of their fame.” Byron let his fame take care 
of itself. His foot was always in the arena, his shield hung 
always in the lists ; and although his own gigantic renown 
increased the difficulty of the struggle, since he could pro- 
duce nothing, however great, which exceeded the public 
estimate of his genius, yet he advanced to the honourable 
contest again and again and again, and came always off with 
distinction, almost always with complete triumph. As vari- 
ous in composition as Shakspere himself, he has embraced 
every topic of human life, and sounded every string on the 
divine harp, from its slightest to its most powerful and heart- 
astounding tones. There is scarce a passion, or a situation, 
which has escaped his pen. His genius seemed as prolific 
as various. The most prodigal use did not exhaust his 
powers, nay, seemed rather to increase their vigour in ex- 
quisite morsels of poetry, which the author appears to have 
thrown off with an effort as spontaneous as that of a tree 
resigning its leaves to the wind. — But that noble tree will 
never more bear fruit or blossom ! It has been cut down in its 
strength, and the past is all that remains to us of Byron. W e 
can scarce reconcile ourselves to the idea — scarce think that 
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the voice is silent for ever, which, bursting so often on our 
ear, was often heard with rapturous admiration, sometimes 
with regret, but always with the deepest interest. 

“ All that's bright must fade. 

The brightest still the fleetest” 

With a strong feeling of awful sorrow, we take leave of 
the subject. Death creeps upon our most serious, as well 
as upon our most idle, employments ; and it is a reflection 
solemn and gratifying, that he found our Byron in no mo- 
ment of levity, but contributing his fortune, and hazarding 
his life, in behalf of a people only endeared to him by their 
past glories, and as fellow-creatures suffering under the yoke 
of a heathen oppressor. Prose Works. 


WELLINGTON AND BYRON. 

Chllde Harold arrives on Waterloo — a scene where all 
men, where a poet especially, and a poet such as Lord 
Byron, must needs pause, and amid the quiet simplicity of 
whose scenery is excited a moral interest, deeper and more 
potent even than that which is produced by gazing upon the 
sublimest efforts of nature in her most romantic recesses. 

That Lord Byron’s sentiments do not correspond with 
ours is obvious, and we are sorry for both our sakes. For 
our own, — because we have lost that note of triumph with 
which his harp would otherwise have rung over a field of 
glory such as Britain never reaped before ; and on Lord 
Byron’s account, — because it is melancholy to see a man of 
genius duped by the mere cant of words and phrases, even 
when facts are most broadly confronted with them. If the 
poet has mixed with original, wild, and magnificent crea- 
tions of his imagination, prejudices which he could only have 
caught by the contagion which he most professes to despise, 
it is he himself must be the loser. If his lofty muse has 
soared in all her brilliancy over the field of Waterloo with- 
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out dropping even one leaf of laurel on the head of Welling- 
ton, his merit can dispense even with the praise of Lord 
Byron. And as, when the images of Brutus were excluded 
from the triumphal procession, his memory became only the 
more powerfully imprinted on the souls of the Homans, — 
the name of the British hero will be but more eagerly re- 
called to remembrance by the very Enes in which his praise 
is forgotten. Review of Childe Harold. 


JAMES WATT. 

Mr Watt of Birmingham, the man whose genius dis- 
covered the means of multiplying our national resources 
to a degree perhaps even beyond his own stupendous 
powers of calculation and combination ; bringing the trea- 
sures of the abyss to the summit of the earth — giving 
the feeble arm of man the momentum of an Afrite — com- 
manding manufactures to arise, as the rod of the pro- 
phet produced water in the desert — affording the means of 
dispensing with that time and tide which wait for no man, 
and of sailing without that wind which defied the commands 
and threats of Xerxes himself: — This potent commander of 
the elements — this abridger of time and space — this magi- 
cian, whose cloudy machinery has produced a change on the 
world, the effects of which, extraordinary as they are, are 
perhaps only now beginning to be felt — was not only the 
most profound man of science, the most successful combiner 
of powers and calculator of numbers as adapted to practical 
purposes, — was not only one of the most generally well-in- 
formed, but one of the best and kindest of human beings. 
Methinks I yet see and hear what I shall never see or hear 
again. In his eighty-fifth year, the alert, kind, benevolent 
old man, had his attention ahve to every one’s question, his 
information at every one’s command. 

His talents and fancy overflowed on every subject. One 
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gentleman was a deep philologist, — he talked with him on 
the origin of the alphabet as if he had been coeval with 
Cadmus ; another a celebrated critic, — you would have said 
the old man had studied political economy and belles-lettres 
all his life, — of science it is unnecessary to speak, it was his 
own distinguished walk. 

Introduction to the Monastery. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

1. PERSONAL AND PRIVATE CHARACTER. 

The external appearance of Napoleon was not imposing 
at the first glance, his stature being only five feet six inches 
English. His person, thin in youth, and somewhat corpu- 
lent in age, was rather delicate than robust in outward ap- 
pearance, but cast in the mould most capable of enduring 
privation and fatigue. He rode ungracefully, and without 
the command of his horse which distinguishes a perfect ca- 
valier ; so that he showed to disadvantage when riding be- 
side such a horseman as Murat. But he was fearless, sat 
firm in his seat, rode with rapidity, and was capable of en- 
during the exercise for a longer time than most men. We 
have already mentioned his indifference to the quality of his 
food, and his power of enduring abstinence. A morsel of 
food, and a flask of wine hung at his saddle-bow, used, in 
his earlier campaigns, to support him for days. In his lat- 
ter wars, he more frequently used a carriage ; not, as has 
been surmised, from any particular illness, but from feeling in 
a frame so constantly in exercise the premature effects of 
age. 

The countenance of Napoleon is familiar to almost every- 
one from description, and the portraits which are found 
every where. The dark-brown hair bore little marks of 
the attentions of the toilet. The shape of the countenance 
approached more than is usual in the human race to a 
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square. His eyes were grey and full of expression, the 
pupils rather large, and the eyebrows not very strongly 
marked. The brow and upper part of the countenance was 
rather of a stem character. His nose and mouth were 
beautifully formed. The upper lip was very short. The 
teeth were indifferent, but were little shewn in speaking. 
His smile possessed uncommon sweetness, and is stated to 
have been irresistible. The complexion was a clear olive, 
otherwise in general colourless. The prevailing character 
of his countenance was grave, even to melancholy, but with- 
out any signs of severity or violence. After death, the 
placidity and dignity of expression which continued to oc- 
cupy the features, rendered them eminently beautiful, and 
the admiration of all who looked on them. 

Such was Napoleon’s exterior. His personal and private 
character was decidedly amiable, excepting in one particu- 
lar. His temper, when he received, or thought lie received, 
provocation, especially if of a personal character, was warm 
and vindictive. He was, however, placable in the case even 
of his enemies, providing that they submitted to his mercy ; 
but ho had not that species of generosity which respects the 
sincerity of a manly and fair opponent. On the other hand, 
no one was a more liberal rewarder of the attachment of 
his friends. He was an excellent husband, a kind relation, 
and, unless when state policy intervened, a most affectionate 
brother. 

2. MILITARY CHARACTER. 

Considering his natural disposition, it may be assumed 
that if Napoleon had continued in the vale of private life, 
and no strong temptation of passion or revenge had crossed 
his path, he must have been generally regarded as one 
whose friendship was every way desirable, and whose enmity 
it was not safe to incur. 

But the opportunity afforded by the times, and the elas- 
ticity of his own great talents, both military and political, 
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raised him with unexampled celerity to a sphere of great 
power, and at least equal temptation. 

These talents applied not less to the general arrange- 
ments of the campaign, than to the dispositions for actual 
battle. In each of these great departments of war, Napo- 
leon was not merely a pupil of the most approved masters 
of the art — he was an improver, an innovator, and an in- 
ventor. 

In strategy, he applied upon a gigantic scale the prin- 
ciples upon which Frederick of Prussia had acted, and 
gained a capital or a kingdom, when Frederick would have 
won a town or a province. His system was, of course, that 
of assembling the greatest possible force of his own upon 
the vulnerable point of the enemy’s position, paralyzing, 
perhaps, two parts of their army, while he cut the third to 
pieces, and then following up his position by destroying the 
remainder in detail. For this purpose, he taught generals 
to divide their armies upon the march, with a view to ce- 
lerity of movement and facility of supply, and to unite them 
at the moment of contest, where an attack would be most 
feebly resisted, because least expected. For this, also, he 
first threw aside all species of baggage which could possibly 
be dispensed with — supplied the want of magazines by the 
contributions exacted from the country, or collected from 
individuals by a regular system of marauding — discontinued 
the use of tents, and trusted to bivouacking with his sol- 
diers, where hamlets could not be found, and there was no 
time to erect huts. His system was ruinous in point of 
lives, for even the military hospitals were often dispensed 
with. 

Napoleon was not less original as a tactician than as a 
strategist. His manoeuvres on the field of battle had the 
promptness and decision of the thunderbolt. In the actual 
shock of conflict, as in the preparations which he made for 
bringing it on, his object was to amuse the enemy upon many 
points, while he oppressed one by an unexpected force of 
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numbers. The breaking through the line, the turning of a 
flank, which had been his object from the commencement of 
the fight, lay usually disguised under a great number of pre- 
vious demonstrations, and was not attempted until both the 
moral and physical force of the enemy was impaired by the 
length of the combat. It was at this period that he brought 
up his guards, who, impatient of inactivity, had been held 
in readiness for hours, and now, springing forward like 
wolf-dogs from the leash, had the glorious task, in which 
they rarely failed, of deciding the long-sustained contest. 
It may be added, as further characteristic of his tactics, that 
he preferred employing the order of the column to that of 
the line ; perhaps on account of the faith which he might 
rest in the extreme valour of the French officers by whom 
the column was headed. 


3. POLITICAL CHARACTER. 

Arrived at the possession of supreme power, a height 
that dazzles and confounds so many, Napoleon seemed only 
to occupy the station for which he was bom, to which his 
peculiar powers adapted him, and his brilliant career of 
success gave him, under all circumstances, an irresistible 
claim. He continued, therefore, with a calm mind and 
enlightened wisdom, to consider the means of rendering 
his power stable, of destroying the republican impulse, and 
establishing a monarchy, of which he destined himself to be 
the monarch. To most men the attempt to revive, in 
favour of a military adventurer, a form of government 
which had been rejected by what seemed the voice of the 
nation with universal acclaim, would have appeared an act 
of desperation. The partisans of the Republic were able 
statesmen, and men of superior talent, accustomed also to 
rule the fierce democracy, and organize those intrigues which 
had overthrown crown and altar ; and it was hardly to be 
supposed that such men would, were it but for shame’s sake, 
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have seen their ten years’ labour at once swept away by 
the sword of a young though successful general. 

But Napoleon knew himself and them ; and felt the con- 
fidence, that those who had been associates in the power 
acquired by former revolutions, must be now content to 
sink into the instruments of his advancement, and the sub- 
ordinate agents of his authority, contented with such a 
share of spoil as that with which the lion rewards the jack- 
al. 

Having, therefore, attained the summit of human power, 
he proceeded, advisedly and deliberately, to lay the founda- 
tion of his throne on that democratic principle which had 
opened his own career, and which was the throwing open 
to merit, though without farther title, the road to success 
in every department of the state. This was the secret key 
of Napoleon’s policy ; and he was so well aided in the use 
of it, by acute perception of character, as well as by good 
nature and good feeling (both of which, in his cooler mo- 
ments, he possessed), that he never, through all his vicissi- 
tudes, lost an opportunity of conciliating and pleasing the 
multitude by evincing a well-timed attention to distinguish 
and reward talent. To this his conversation perpetually 
alluded ; and for this he claims, and is entitled ' to, the 
highest praise. We have little hesitation in repeating, that 
it was thus opening a full career to talent of every kind, 
which was the key-stone of his reputation, and the main 
foundation of his power. Unhappily, his love of merit, and 
disposition to reward it, were not founded exclusively upon 
a patriotic attention to the public welfare, far less on a 
purely benevolent desire to reward what was praiseworthy ; 
but upon a principle of selfish policy to which must be 
ascribed a great part of his success, no small portion of his 
misfortunes, and almost all his political crimes. 

In closing the life of Napoleon Bonaparte, we are called 
upon to observe, that he was a man tried in the two ex- 
tremities, of the most exalted power and the most ineffable 
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calamity, and if he occasionally appeared presumptuous 
when supported by the armed force of half a world, or un- 
reasonably querulous when imprisoned within the narrow 
limits of St Helena, it is scarce within the capacity of those 
whose steps have never led them beyond the middle path 
of life, to estimate either the strength of the temptations to 
which he yielded, or the force of mind which he opposed to 
those which he was able to resist. Life of Napoleon. 


3fiisn I Union 5. 


ON’ THE INTEREST CONFERRED BY TIME ON WORKS 
OF ART. 

If the effect of Time is to add interest to the labours 
of the architect, if partial destruction is compensated by 
the additional interest of that which remains, can we 
deny his exerting a similar influence upon those subjects 
which are sought after by the bibliographer and poetical 
antiquary ? The obscure poet, who is detected by their 
keen research, may indeed have possessed but a slender 
portion of that spirit which has buoyed up the works of dis- 
tinguished contemporaries during the course of centuries, 
yet still his verses shall, in the lapse of time, acquire an in- 
terest, which they did not possess in the eyes of his own 
generation. The wrath of the critic, like that of the son of 
Ossian, flies from the foe that is low. Envy, base as she is, 
has one property of the lion, and cannot prey on carcases ; 
she must drink the blood of a sentient victim, and tear the 
limbs that are yet warm with vital life. Faction, if the an- 
cient has suffered her persecution, serves only to endear 
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him to the recollection of posterity, whose generous com- 
passion overpays him for the injuries he sustained while in 
life. And thus freed from the operation of all unfavourable 
prepossessions, his merit, if he can boast any, has more 
than fair credit with his readers. This, however, is but 
part of his advantages. The mere attribute of antiquity is 
of itself sufficient to interest the fancy, by the lively and 
powerful train of associations which it awakens. Had the 
pyramids of Egypt, equally disagreeable in form and sense- 
less as to utility, been the work of any living tyrant, with 
what feelings, save those of scorn and derision, could we 
have regarded such a waste of labour ? But the sight, nay 
the very mention of these wonderful monuments, is associ- 
ated with the dark and sublime ideas which vary their tinge 
according to the favourite hue of our studies. The Chris- 
tian divine recollects the land of banishment and of refuge ; 
to the eyes of the historian’s fancy, they excite the shades 
of Pharaohs and of Ptolemies, of Cheops and Merops, and 
Sesostris drawn in triumph by his sceptred slaves ; the phi- 
losopher beholds the first rays of moral truth as they dawned 
on the hieroglyphic sculptures of Thebes and Memphis ; 
and the poet sees the fires of magic blazing upon the mystic 
altars of a land of incantation. Nor is the grandeur of 
size essential to such feelings, any more than the properties 
of grace and utility. Even the rudest remnant of a feudal 
tower, even the obscure and almost indistinguishable vestige 
of an altogether unknown edifice, has power to awaken 
such trains of fancy. We have a fellow interest with the 
“ son of the winged days,” over whose fallen habitation we 
tread. 

“ The massy stones, though hewn most roughly, show 
The hand of man had once at least been there.” — Wordsworth. 

Similar combinations give a great part of the delight we 
receive from ancient poetry. In the rude song of tho 
Scald, we regard less the strained imagery and extravagance 
of epithet, than the wild impressions which it conveys of 
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the dauntless resolution, savage superstition, rude festivity, 
and ceaseless depredations of the ancient Scandinavians. 
In the metrical romance, we pardon the long, tedious, and 
bald enumeration of trifling particulars ; the reiterated 
sameness of the eternal combats between knights and 
giants ; the overpowering languor of the love speeches, and 
the merciless length and similarity of description — when 
Fancy whispers to us, that such strains may have cheered 
the sleepless pillow of the Black Prince on the memorable 
eves of Cressy or Poitiers. There is a certain romance of 
Ferumbras, which Robert the Bruce read to his few followers, 
to divert their thoughts from the desperate circumstances 
in which they were placed, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
rise against the English. Is there a true Scotsman who. 
being aware of this anecdote, would be disposed to yawn 
over the romance of Ferumbras? Or, on the contrary, 
would not the image of the dauntless hero, inflexible in de- 
feat, beguiling the anxiety of his war-worn attendants by 
the lays of the minstrel, give to these rude lays themselves 
an interest beyond Greek and Roman fame ? 

Preface to Carey's Poems. 


ANALOGIES OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LIFE. 

It is familiar to all acquainted with plantations, that the 
constant and uninterrupted action of the external air on a 
tree which stands completely exposed to it, gives that tree 
a habit, character, and properties entirely different, and in 
many respects directly opposite, to those acquired by one 
of the same species which has grown in absolute shelter, 
whose energies have exerted themselves in a different man- 
ner and for a different purpose, and have, therefore, made 
a most material difference in the attributes and constitution 
of the plant. 

We must suppose that our reader has some general ac- 
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quaintance with the circulation of the sap in trees, being 
the substance by which they are nourished, and resembling, 
in that respect, the chyle in the human system. This nutri- 
tive substance is collected by the roots with those fibres 
which form their terminations, and which, with a degree of 
address which seems almost sentient, travel in every direc- 
tion, and with unerring skill, to seek those substances in the 
soil best qualified to supply the nourishment which it is 
their business to convey. The juice, or sap, thus extracted 
from the soil, is drawn up the tree by the efforts of vegeta- 
tion, each branch and each leaf serving, by its demand for 
nourishment, as a kind of forcing-pump to suck the juice up 
to the topmost shoot, to extend it to all the branches, and, 
in a healthy tree, to the extremity of each shoot. The 
roots, in other words, are the providers of the aliment ; the 
branches, shoots, and leaves, are the appetite of the tree, 
which induce it to consume the food thus supplied to it. 
The analogy holds good betwixt the vegetable and animal 
world. If the roots of a tree are injured, or do not receive 
the necessary supplies of nourishment, the tree must perish, 
like an animal unsupplied with food, whatever be the power 
of the appetite in one case, and of the vegetation in the 
other, to consume the nutritive substance, if it could be 
procured. This is dying by hunger. If, on the other hand, 
the powers of vegetation are in any respect injured, and 
the tree, either from natural decline, from severe amputa- 
tion, or from any other cause, ceases to supply those shoots 
and leaves which suck the sap up into the system, then the 
tree dies of a decay in the powers of digestion. 

But the tree, like the animal, is not nourished by food 
alone; air is also necessary to it. If this be supplied in 
such extreme quantities as is usual in exposed situations, 
the tree will suffer from the action of the cold, like a man 
in an inclement climate, where he is, indeed, furnished with 
enough of pure air, but where the cold that attends it de- 
ranges his organic system. In like manner, when placed in 
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a situation where air is excluded, both the vegetable and 
the animal are reduced to a state of suffocation equally fatal 
to their health, and, at a certain period, to their existence. 
Both productions of nature have, however, their resources ; — 
the animal, exposed to a painful and injurious degree of 
cold, seeks shelter ; man, however, often condemned to face 
the extremity of cold, supplies his want of warmth by arti- 
ficial clothing ; and the inferior animals in the polar lati- 
tudes, on the Himalaya mountains, and so forth, are fur- 
nished by nature with an additional thickness of furs, which 
would be useless in warmer regions. Trees placed in an 
exposed situation have also their resources; — the object 
being to protect the sap-vessels, which transmit nutriment, 
and which lie betwixt the wood and the bark, the tree never 
fails to throw out, and especially on the side most exposed 
to the blast, a thick coating of bark, designed to protect, 
and which effectually does protect, the sap-vessels and the 
process of circulation to which they are adapted, from the 
injury which necessarily must otherwise ensue. Again, if 
the animal is in danger of suffocation from want of vital air, 
instead of starving by being exposed to its unqualified rigour, 
instinct or reason directs the sufferer to approach those 
apertures through which any supply of that necessary of 
human life can be attained, and induces man, at the same 
time, to free himself from any coverings which may be ren- 
dered oppressive by the state in which he finds himself. 
Now it may be easily proved, that a similar instinct to that 
which induced the unfortunate sufferers in the black-hole of 
Calcutta to struggle with the last efforts to approach the 
solitary aperture which admitted air to their dungeon, and 
to throw from them their garments, in order to encourage 
the exertions which nature made to relieve herself by per- 
spiration, is proper, also, to the noblest of the vegetable 
tribe. Look at a wood or plantation which has not been duly 
thinned ; — the trees which exist will be seen drawi# up to 
poles, with narrow and scanty tops, endeavouring to make 
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their way towards such openings in the sky as might per- 
mit the access of light and air. If entirely precluded by 
the boughs which have closed over them, the weaker plants 
will be found strangely distorted by attempts to get out at a 
side of the plantation ; and, finally, if overpowered in these 
attempts by the obstacles opposed to them, they inevitably 
perish. As men throw aside their garments, influenced by 
a close situation, trees, placed in similar circumstances, ex- 
hibit a bark thin and beautifully green and succulent, en- 
tirely divested of that thick, coarse, protecting substance 
which covers the sap-vessels in an exposed position. 

Essay on Landscape Gardening. 


MOONLIGHT SCENERY. 

The wind had arisen, and swept before it the clouds which 
had formerly obscured the sky. The moon was high, and 
at the full, and all the lesser satellites of heaven shone forth 
in cloudless effulgence. The scene which their light pre- 
sented was in the highest degree unexpected and striking. 

In the latter part of his journey our traveller approached 
the sea-shore, without being aware how nearly. He now 
perceived that the ruins of Ellangowan castle were situated 
upon a promontory, or projection of rock, which formed 
one side of a small and placid bay on the sea-shore. The 
modern mansion was placed lower, though closely adjoining, 
and the ground behind it descended to the sea by a small 
swelling green bank, divided into levels by natural terraces 
on which grew some old trees, and terminating upon the 
white sand. The other side of the bay, opposite to the 
old castle, was a sloping and varied promontory, covered 
chiefly with copsewood, which on that favoured coast grows 
almost within water-mark. A fisherman’s cottage peeped 
from among the trees. Even at this dead hour of night 
there were lights moving upon the shore, probably occa- 
sioned by the unloading a smuggling lugger from the Isle 
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of Man, which was lying in the bay. On the light from the 
sashed door of the house being observed, a halloo from the 
vessel, “ Ware hawk ! Douse the glim ! ” alarmed those who 
were on shore, and the lights instantly disappeared. 

It was one hour after midnight, and the prospect around 
was lovely. The grey old towers of the ruin, partly entire, 
partly broken — here bearing the rusty weather stains of 
ages, and there partially mantled with ivy, stretched along 
the verge of the dark rock which rose on the right hand. 
In front was the quiet bay, whose little waves, crisping and 
sparkling to the moonbeams, rolled successively along its 
surface, and dashed with a soft and murmuring ripple against 
the silvery beach. To the left, the woods advanced far into 
the ocean, waving in the moonlight along ground of an un- 
dulating and varied form, and presenting those varieties of 
light and shade, and that interesting combination of glade 
and thicket, upon which the eye delights to rest, charmed 
with what it sees, yet curious to pierce still deeper into the 
intricacies of the woodland scenery. Above rolled the 
planets, each, by its own liquid orbit of light, distinguished 
from the inferior or more distant stars. So strangely can 
imagination deceive even those by whose volition it has 
been excited, that Mannering, while gazing upon these 
brilliant bodies, was half inclined to believe in the influence 
ascribed to them by superstition over human events. 

Guy Mannering. 


EVILS OF THE POETIC TEMPERAMENT. 

It is certain, that for many years past, though the num- 
ber of our successful poets may be as great as at any period 
of our literary history, we have heard little comparatively of 
their eccentricities, their adventures, or their distresses. 
The wretched Dermody is not worth mentioning as an ex- 
ception, and the misfortunes of Burns arose from circum- 
stances not much connected with his powerful poetical genius. 
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It has been, however, reserved for our own time to pro- 
duce one distinguished example of the Muse having de- 
scended upon a bard of a wounded spirit, and lent her lyTe 
to tell, and, we trust, to soothe, afflictions of no ordinary 
description ; afflictions originating probably in that singular 
combination of feeling which has been called the poetical 
temperament, and which has so often saddened the days of 
those on whom it has been conferred. If ever a man could 
lay claim to that character in all its strength and all its 
weakness, with its unbounded range of enjoyment, and its 
exquisite sensibility of pleasure and of pain, it must cer- 
tainly be granted to Lord Byron. Nor does it require much 
time, or a deep acquaintance with human nature, to dis- 
cover why these extraordinary powers should in many cases 
have contributed more to the wretchedness than to the 
happiness of their possessor. 

The “ imagination all compact,” which the greatest poet 
who ever lived has assigned as the distinguishing badge of 
his brethren, is in every case a dangerous gift. It exagge- 
rates, indeed, our expectations, and can often bid its pos- 
sessor hope, where hope is lost to reason ; but the delusive 
pleasure arising from these visions of imagination, resembles 
that of a child whose notice is attracted by a fragment of 
glass, to which a sunbeam has given momentary splendour. 
He hastens to the spot with breathless impatience, and finds 
the object of his curiosity and expectation is equally vulgar 
and worthless. So it is with the man of quick and exalted 
powers of imagination. His fancy over-estimates the object 
of his wishes, and pleasure, fame, distinction, are alternately 
pursued, attained, and despised when in his power. Like 
the enchanted fruit in the palace of a sorcerer, the objects 
of his admiration lose their attraction and value as soon as 
they are grasped by the adventurer’s hand, and all that re- 
mains is regret for the time lost in the chase, and wonder 
at the hallucination, under the influence of which it was 
undertaken. The disproportion between hope and posses- 
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fiion, which is felt by all men, is thus doubled to those whom 
nature has endowed with the power of gilding a distant 
prospect by the rays of imagination. 

Review of Childe Harold. 


ABUSES OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. 

PART I. 

After the death of our blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, the 
doctrine which he preached was planted in Rome, the prin- 
cipal city of the great Roman empire, by the Apostle Peter, 
as it is said, whom the Catholics, therefore, term the first 
bishop of Rome. In process of time, the bishops of Rome, 
who succeeded, as they said, the apostle in his office, claimed 
an authority over all others in Christendom. Good and 
well-meaning persons, in their reverence for the religion 
which they had adopted, admitted these pretensions without 
much scrutiny. As the Christian religion was more widely 
received, the emperors and kings who embraced it, thought 
to distinguish their piety by heaping benefits on the Church, 
and on the bishops of Rome in particular, who at length 
obtained great lands and demesnes as temporal princes ; 
while, in their character of clergymen, they assumed the 
title of Popes, and the full and exclusive authority over all 
other clergymen in the Christian world. As the people of 
those times were extremely ignorant, any little knowledge 
which remained was to be found among the clergy, who had 
some leisure to study ; while the laity, that is, all men who 
were not clergymen, learned little, excepting to tilt, fight, 
and feast. The Popes of Rome, having established them- 
selves as heads of the Church, went on, by degrees, intro- 
ducing into the simple and beautiful system delivered to us 
in the Gospel, other doctrines, many of them inconsistent 
with, or contradictory of, pure Christianity, and all of them 
tending to extend the power of the priests over tho minds 
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and consciences of other men. It was not difficult for the 
Popes to make these alterations. For as they asserted that 
they were the visible successors of Saint Peter, they pre- 
tended that they were as infallible as the apostle himself, 
and that all that they published in their ordinances, which 
they called Bulls, must be believed by all Christian men, as 
much as if the same had been enjoined in the Holy Scrip- 
ture itself. We shall notice two or three of these innova- 
tions. 

Some good men, in an early age of Christianity, had with- 
drawn from the world to worship God in desert and desolate 
places. They wrought for their bread, gave alms to the 
poor, spent their leisure in the exercise of devotion, and 
were justly respected. But by degrees, as well-meaning 
persons bestowed great sums to support associations of such 
holy men, bequeathed lands to the monasteries or convents 
in which they lived, and made them wealthy, the Monks, as 
they were called, departed from the simplicity of their order, 
and neglected the virtues which they undertook to practise. 
Besides, by the extravagant endowment of these convents, 
great sums of money and large estates were employed in 
maintaining a useless set of men, who, under pretence of 
performing devotional exercises, withdrew themselves from 
the business of the world, and from all domestic duties. 
Hence, though there continued to be amongst the monks 
many good, pious, and learned men, idleness and luxury in- 
vaded many of the institutions, and corrupted both their 
doctrines and their morals. 

The worship also of saints, for which Scripture gives us 
no warrant whatever, was introduced in those ignorant 
times. It is natural we should respect the memory of any 
remarkably good man, and that we should value any thing 
which has belonged to him. The error lay in carrying this 
natural veneration to extremity — in worshipping the relics 
of a saintly character, such as locks of hair, bones, articles 
of clothing, and other trumpery, and in believing that such 
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things are capable of curing sickness, or of working other 
miracles shocking to common sense. Yet the Roman Church 
opened the way to this absurdity, and imputed to these re- 
lics, which were often a mere imposture, the power, which 
God alone possesses, of altering those laws of nature which 
His wisdom has appointed. The Popes also encouraged and 
enjoined the worship of saints, that is, the souls of holy men 
deceased, as a sort of subordinate deities, whose interces- 
sion may avail us before the throne of God, although the 
Gospel has expressly declared that our Lord Jesus Christ 
is our only Mediator. And in virtue of this opinion, not 
only were the Virgin Mary, the apostles, and almost every 
other person mentioned in the Gospels, erected by the Ro- 
man Catholics into the office of intercessors with the Deity, 
but numerous others, some of them mere names, who never 
existed as men, were canonized, as it was called, that is, de- 
clared by the Pope to be saints, and had altars and churches 
dedicated to them. Pictures also and statues, representing 
these alleged holy persons, were exhibited in churches, and 
received the worship, which ought not, according to the 
second commandment, to be rendered to any idol or graven 
image. 

Other doctrines there were, about fasting on particular 
days, and abstaining from particular kinds of food, all of 
which were gradually introduced into the Roman Catholic 
faith, though contrary to the Gospel. 

But the most important innovation, and that by which 
the priests made most money, was the belief, that the 
Church, or, in other words, the priest, had the power of 
pardoning such sins as were confessed to him, upon the cul- 
prit’s discharging such penance as the priest imposed on 
him. Every person was, therefore, obliged to confess him- 
self to a priest, if he hoped to have his sins pardoned ; and 
the priest enjoined certain kinds of penance, more or less 
severe, according to the circumstances of the offence. But, 
in general, these penances might be excused, providing a 
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corresponding sum of money were paid to the Church, which 
possessed thus a perpetual and most lucrative source of in- 
come, which was yet more increased by the belief in Pur- 
gatory. 

We have no right, from Scripture, to believe in the ex- 
istence of any intermediate state betwixt that of happiness, 
which we call Heaven, to which good men have access im- 
mediately after deatH, or that called Hell, being the place 
of eternal punishment, to which the wicked are consigned 
with the devil and his angels. But the Catholic priests 
imagined the intervention of an intermediate state, called 
Purgatory. They supposed that many, or indeed that 
most people, were not of such piety as to deserve immediate 
admission into an estate of eternal happiness, until they 
should have sustained a certain portion of punishment ; but 
yet were not so wicked as to deserve instant and eternal 
condemnation. For the benefit of these, they invented the 
intermediate situation of Purgatory, a place of punishment, 
to which almost every one, not doomed to Hell itself, was 
consigned for a greater or less period, in proportion to his 
sins, before admission into a state of happiness. But here 
lay the stress of the doctrine. The power was in the 
Church to obtain pardon, by prayer, for the souls who 
were in Purgatory, and to have the gates of that place of 
torture opened for their departure sooner than would other- 
wise have taken place. Men, therefore, whose consciences 
told them that they deserved a long abode in this place of 
punishment, left liberal sums to the Church to have prayers 
said for the behoof of their souls. Children, in like man- 
ner, procured masses (that is, a particular sort of devotional 
worship practised by Catholics) to be said for the souls of 
their deceased parents. Widows did the same for their 
departed husbands — husbands for their wives. All these 
masses and prayers could only be obtained by money, and 
all this money went to the priests. 
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PART II. 

But the Pope and his clergy carried the matter still 
farther ; and not only sold, as they pretended, the forgive- 
ness of Heaven, to those who had committed sins, but also 
granted them (always for money) a liberty to break through 
the laws of God and the Church. These licenses were 
called Indulgences, because those who purchased them were 
indulged in the privilege of committing irregularities and 
vices, without being supposed answerable to the divine 
wrath. 

To support this extraordinary fabric of superstition, the 
Pope assumed the most extensive powers, even to the 
length of depriving kings of their thrones, by his sentence 
of excommunication, which declared their subjects free 
from their oath of allegiance, and at liberty to rise up 
against their sovereign and put him to death. At other 
times the Pope took it upon him to give the kingdoms of 
the excommunicated prince to some ambitious neighbour. 
The rule of the Church of Rome was as severe over inferior 
persons as over princes. If a layman read the Bible, he 
was accounted guilty of a great offence ; for the priests 
well knew that a perusal of the sacred Scriptures would 
open men’s eyes to their extravagant pretensions. If an 
individual presumed to disbelieve any of the doctrines which 
the Church of Rome taught, or to entertain any which were 
inconsistent with these doctrines, he was tried as a heretic, 
and subjected to the horrid punishment of being burnt 
alive ; and this penalty was inflicted without mercy for the 
slightest expressions approaching to what the Papists called 
heresy. 

This extraordinary and tyrannical power over men’s con- 
sciences was usurped during those ages of European history 
which are called dark, because men were at that period with- 
out the light of learning and information. But the discovery 
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of the art of printing began, in the fifteenth century, to open 
men’s minds. The Bible, which had been locked up in the 
hands of the clergy, then became common, and was generally 
read ; and wise and good men in Germany and Switzerland 
made it their study to expose the errors and corruptions of 
the See of Rome. The doctrine of saint-worship was 
shown to be idolatrous — that of pardons and indulgences, 
a foul encouragement to vice — that of Purgatory, a cun- 
ning means of extorting money — and the pretensions of the 
Pope to infallibility, a blasphemous assumption of the attri 
butes proper to God alone. These new opinions were 
termed the doctrines of the Reformers, and those who em- 
braced them became gradually more and more numerous. 
The Roman Catholic priests attempted to defend the tenets 
of their Church by argument ; but as that was found diffi- 
cult, they endeavoured, in most countries of Europe, to en- 
force them by violence. But the Reformers found protec- 
tion in various parts of Germany. Their numbers seemed 
to increase rather than diminish, and to promise a great 
revolution in the Christian world. 

* Tales of a Grandfather. 


A HIGHLAND REVENGE. 

Messengers were despatched in great haste, to concen- 
trate the MacGregor’s forces, with a view to the proposed 
attack on the Lowlanders ; and the dejection and despair, 
at .first visible on each countenance, gave place to the hope 
of rescuing their leader, and to the thirst of vengeance. It 
was under tho burning influence of the latter passion that 
the wife of MacGregor commanded that the hostage ex- 
changed for his safety should be brought into her presence. 
I believe her sons had kept this unfortunate wretch out of 
her sight, for fear of the consequences ; but if it was so, 
their humane precaution only postponed his fate. They 
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dragged forward at her summons a wretch already half 
dead with terror, in whose agonized features I recognised, 
to my horror and astonishment, my old acquaintance 
Morris. 

He fell prostrate before the female Chief with an effort 
to clasp her knees, from which she drew back, as if his 
touch had been pollution; so that all he could do in token of 
the extremity of his humiliation, was to kis3 the hem of her 
plaid. I never heard entreaties for life poured forth with 
such agony of spirit. The ecstasy of fear was such, that 
instead of paralysing his tongue, as on ordinary occasions, 
it even rendered him eloquent ; and, with cheeks pale as 
ashes, hands compressed in agony, eyes that seemed to be 
taking their last look of all mortal objects, he protested, 
with the deepest oaths, his total ignorance of any design on 
the person of Rob Roy, whom he swore he loved and ho- 
noured as his own soul. In the inconsistency of his terror, 
he said he was but the agent of others, and he muttered the 
name of Rashleigh. He prayed but for life — for life he 
would give all he had in the world : it was but life he asked 
— life, if it were to be prolonged Ander tortures and priva- 
tions : he asked only breath, though it should be drawn 
in the damps of the lowest caverns of their hills. 

It is impossible to describe the scorn, the loathing and 
contempt, with which the wife of MacGregor regarded this 
wretched petitioner for the poor boon of existence. 

“ I could have bid ye live,” she said, “ had life been to 
you the same weary and wasting burden that it is to me — 
that it is to every noble and generous mind. But you — 
wretch ! you could creep through the world unaffected by 
its various disgraces, its ineffable miseries, its constantly ac- 
cumulating masses of crime and sorrow : you could live and 
enjoy yourself, while the noble-minded are betrayed — while 
nameless and birthless villains tread on the neck of the 
brave and the long-descended : you could enjoy yourself, 
like a butcher’s dog in the shambles, battening on garbage, 
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•while the slaughter of the oldest and best went on around 
you 1 This enjoyment you shall not live to partake of ! — 
you shall die, base dog ! and that before yon cloud has 
passed over the sun.” 

She gave a brief command in Gaelic to her attendants, 
two of whom seized upon the prostrate suppliant, and hur- 
ried him to the brink of a cliff which overhung the flood. 
He set up the most piercing and dreadful cries that fear 
ever uttered — I may well term them dreadful, for they 
haunted my sleep for years afterwards. As the murderers, 
or executioners, call them as you will, dragged him along, 
he recognised me in that moment of horror, and exclaimed, 
in the last articulate words I ever heard him utter, “ O 
Mr Osbaldistone, save me 1 — save me 1” 

I was so much moved by this horrid spectacle, that, al- 
though in momentary expectation of sharing his fate, I did 
attempt to speak in his behalf, but, as might have been ex- 
pected, my interference was sternly disregarded. The vic- 
tim was held fast by some, while others, binding a large 
heavy stone in a plaid, tied it round his neck, and others 
again eagerly stripped hirfi of some part of his dress. Half- 
naked, and thus manacled, they hurled him into the lake, 
there about twelve feet deep, with a loud halloo of vindic- 
tive triumph, — above which, however, his last death-shriek, 
the yell of mortal agony, was distinctly heard. The heavy 
burden splashed in the dark-blue waters, and the High- 
landers, with their pole-axes and swords, watched an in- 
stant, to guard, lest, extricating himself from the load to 
which he was attached, the victim might have struggled to 
regain the shore. But the knot had been securely bound 
— the wretched man sunk without effort ; the waters, which 
his fall had disturbed, settled calmly over him, and the unit 
of that life for which he had pleaded so strongly, was for 
ever withdrawn from the sum of human existence. 

Rob Roy. 
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ANECDOTES. 

1. CONVERSATION 

I never heard of a stranger that utterly baffled all ef- 
forts to engage him in conversation, excepting one -whom 
an acquaintance of mine met in a stage-coach. My friend, 
who piqued himself on his talents for conversation, assailed 
this tortoise on all hands, but in vain, and at length de- 
scended to expostulation. “ I have talked to you, my 
friend, on all the ordinary subjects — literature, farming, 
merchandise — gaming, game-laws, horse-races — suits at 
law — politics, and swindling, and blasphemy, and philo- 
sophy — is there any one subject that you will favour me by 
opening upon ?” The wight writhed his countenance into 
a grin — “ Sir,” said he, “ can you say anything clever 
about bend leather V' There, I own, I should have been as 
much non-plussed as my acquaintance. 

Letter to Joanna Baillie. 


2. PASSION OF FEAR. 

I really think Fear the most dramatic passion you have 
hitherto touched, because capable of being drawn to the 
most extreme paroxysm on the stage. In Orra you have * 
all gradations, from a timidity excited by a strong and irri- 
table imagination, to the extremity which altogether un- 
hinges the understanding. The most dreadful fright I ever 
had in my life (being neither constitutionally timid, nor in 
file way of bang exposed to real danger), was in returning 
from Hampstead the day whichJE spent so pleasantly with 
you. Although the evening was nearly closed, I foolishly 
chose to take the short cut through the fields, and in that 
enclosure, where the path leads close by a thick and high 
hedge — with several gaps in it, however — did I meet one 
of your very thorough -paced London ruffians, at least judg- 
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ing from the squalid and jail-bird appearance and black- 
guard expression of countenance. Like the man that met 
the devil, I had nothing to say to him, if he had nothing to 
say to me ; but I could not help looking back to watch the 
movements of such a suspicious figure ; and to my great un- 
easiness saw him creep through the hedge on my left hand. 
I instantly went to the first gap to watch his motions, and 
saw him stooping, as I thought, either to lift a bundle or to 
speak to some person who seemed lying in the ditch. Im- 
mediately after, he came cowering back up fhe opposite 
side of the hedge, as returning towards me under cover of 
it. I saw no weapons he had, except a stick, but as I 
moved on to gain the stile which was to let me into the free 
field — with the idea of a wretch springing upon me from 
the cover at every step I took — I assure you I would not 
wish the worst enemy I ever had to undergo such a feeling 
as I had for about five minutes ; my fancy made him of that 
description which usually combines murder with plunder, 
and though I was well armed with a stout stick and a very 
formidable knife, which when opened becomes a sort o( skene - 
dJiu, or dagger, I confess my sensations, though those of a 
man much resolved not to die like a sheep, ■were vilely short 
of heroism ; so much so, that when I jumped over the stile, 
a sliver of the wood ran a third of an inch between my nail 
" and flesh, without my feeling the pain, or being sensible 
such a thing had happened. However, I saw my man no 
more, and it is astonishing how my spirits rose when I got 
into the open field ; — and when I reached the top of the 
little mount, and all the bells in London (for aught I knowj 
began to jingle at once, I thought I never heard anything 
so delightful in my life — sojapid are the alternations of our 
feelings. This foolish story, — for perhaps I had no rational 
ground for the horrible feeling which possessed my mind 
fora little while,— came irresistibly to my pen when writing 
to you on the subject of terror. Letter to Joanna Baillie. 
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3 . POWER OF IMAGINATION. 

A story is told of an Italian buffoon, who had contrived 
to give his master, a petty prince of Italy, a good hearty 
ducking, and a fright to boot, to cure him of an ague : The 
treatment succeeded, but the potentate, by way of retalia- 
tion, had his audacious physician tried for treason, and con- 
demned to lose his head : The criminal was brought forth, 
the priest heard his confession, and the poor jester knelt 
down to the block. Instead of wielding his axe, the exe- 
cutioner, as he had been instructed, threw a pitcher of 
water on the bare neck of the criminal ; here the jest was 
to have terminated, but poor Gonella was found dead on 
the spot. I believe the catastrophe is very possible. 

Letter to Joanna Baillie. 


4 . PRESENCE OF MIND. 

I remember several accidents similar to that of the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, [poison]. Henderson’s (the player) was 
one. Ilis wife, who administered the fatal draught, was 
the only person who remained ignorant of the cause of his 
death. One of the Duke’s farmers, some years since, show- 
ed extraordinary resolution in the same situation. His 
father had given him a quantity of laudanum instead of some 
other medicine. The mistake was instantly discovered ; but 
the young man had sufficient energy and force of mind to 
combat the operation of the drug. While all around him 
were stupid with fear, he rose, saddled his horse, and rode 
to Selkirk (six or seven miles) ; thus saving the time that 
the doctor must have taken in coming to him. It is very 
curious that his agony of mind was able to suspend the ope- 
ration of the drug until he had alighted, when it instantly 
began to operate. He recovered perfectly. 

Letter to Lord Montagu. 
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5. COURAGE. 

I like Mr Bolton, he is a brave man, — and who can dis- 
like the brave ? He showed this on a remarkable occasion. 
He lmd engaged to coin for some foreign prince a large 
quantity of gold. This was found out by some desperadoes, 
who resolved to rob the premises, and as a preliminary step 
tried to bribe the porter. The porter was an honest fel- 
low, — he told Bolton that he was offered a hundred pounds 
to be blind and deaf next night. “Take the money,” was the 
answer, “ and I shall protect the place.” Midnight came — 
the gates opened as if by magic — the interior doors, secured 
with patent locks, opened as of their own accord — and three 
men with dark lanterns entered and went straight to the 
gold. Bolton had prepared some flax steeped in turpentine 
— he dropt fire upon it, a sudden light filled all the place, 
and with his assistants he rushed forward on the robbers, — 
the leader saw in a moment he was betrayed, turned on the 
porter, and shooting him dead, burst through all obstruc- 
tion, and with an ingot of gold in his hand, scaled the wall 
and escaped. Diary. 


THE ART OF ANGLING. 

Though we have wietted a line in our time, we are far 
from boasting of more than a very superficial knowledge of 
the art, and possess no part whatever of the scientific in- 
formation which is necessary to constitute the philosophical 
angler. Yet we have read our Walton as well as others ; 
and, like the honest keeper in the New Forest, when we 
endeavour to form an idea of Paradise, we always suppose 
a trout-stream going through it. The art itself is pecu- 
liarly seductive, requires much ingenuity, and yet is easily 
reconciled to a course of quiet reflections, as, step by step, 
we ascend a devious brook, opening new prospects as we 
advance, which remind us of a good unambitious man’s 
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journey through this world, wherein changing scenes glide 
past him with each its own interest, until evening falls, and 
life is ended. We have, indeed, often thought, that angling 
alone offers to man the degree of half-business, half-idleness, 
which the fair sex find in their needle-work, or knitting, 
which, employing the hands, leaves the mind at liberty, and 
occupying the attention so far as is necessary to remove the 
painftd sense of a vacuity, yet yields room for contempla- 
tion, whether upon things heavenly or earthly, cheerful or 
melancholy. 

We may inform our reader, supposing him more ignorant 
than ourselves, that not all the love of rural scenery which is 
inspired by W alton — not all the instructions in practice which 
may be collected from this work, the composition of that 
far more illustrious successor, who has condescended to be 
his imitator, will ever make an angler out of one who is not 
gifted with certain natural qualifications for that amusement. 
No degree of zealous study will supply the want of natural 
parts. To “ fish by the book" would be as vain an attempt 
as Master Stephen’s proposal to keep his hawk on that 
principle. 

There must be a certain quickness of eye to judge where 
the fish lies — a precision and neatness of hand to cast the 
line lightly, and with such truth and address that the fly 
shall fall on the very square inch of the stream which you 
aimed at, and that with as little splash as if it were the de- 
scent of the natural insect ; there is a certain delicacy of 
manipulation with which you must use the rod and reel 
when (happy man !) you actually have hooked a heavy fish ; 
all of which requisites must combine to ensure success. 
There are the same personal qualities requisite in shooting, 
billiards, and other exercises of skill, in the use of the turn- 
ing-lathe. If thou hast any of this species of alertness of 
hand and truth of eye in thee, go forth, gentle reader, and 
return with thy basket more or less heavy in proportion to 
thy perseverance. But if thou wantest this peculiar knack. 
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we doubt if even the patience that is exercised in a punt 
above Chelsea bridge would greatly mend thy day’s work ; 
though thy dinner depended upon it, thou mayest go on 
dogging the water from morning till midnight, entangling 
the hook now in a bush, now in a stem, now driving it 
through the nose of some brother of the angle, and now 
through thine own, but not a fin wilt thou basket, whether ' 
of bull-trout or minnow ; and thou must content thee with 
half the definition of the angler, and be the fool at the one 
end of the stick and string, without the gudgeon at the 
other. 

Indeed, there always seemed to us something magical in 
this peculiar dexterity, which no chance or advantages of 
circumstances ever came to balance. The inequality be- 
tween individual anglers exists to a degree which simple men 
will not be able to comprehend from a perusal of Salmonia. 

We before hinted that we have had our lucky days, and 
the most propitious time, both as to the size and number of 
trouts, were the hours before and after sunset upon the very 
warmest days of July and August. The large trouts which 
have lain hid during the whole day are then abroad, for the 
purpose of food, and take the fly eagerly. These moments, 

“ When the sun retiring slowly, 

Gives to dews the freshen’d air,’’ 

are still alive in our recollection as green spots in the waste 
of existence. We recollect with what delight we entered 
knee-deep into the stream after the heat of a sultry day ; 
the green boughs on the margin scarce waving a leaf to the 
balmy gale of the evening — the stream which glided past 
us almost alive with the object of our pursuit — the whole a 
mixture of animal enjoyment, gratified love of sport, with 
a species of mental repose which enhanced both. This de- 
lightful amusement was not to be obtained if, “ like the 
poor cat in the adage,” we spared wetting our feet ; for the 
shallowness of the stream, as well as the branches of the 
trees, impeding our sport, if we could not reach the middle- 
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current with our cast. Neither see we much cause to feel re- 
gret or remorse when we add that any little chilliness which 
might arise from pursuing this fascinating sport too late in 
the evening, was effectually removed by a glass of right 
Nantz, Schiedam, or Glenlivet ; which remedy, if the glass 
be not too large or filled a second time, we can with a good 
conscience recommend as a sovereign specific upon occa- 
sions of wet feet. Review of Sir H. Davy's Salmonia. 


POETRY, PAINTING, AND MUSIC. 

It strikes me that the direction given by amateurs and 
professors to their proteges and pupils, who aspire to be art- 
ists, is upon a pedantic and false principle. All the fine 
arts have it for their highest and most legitimate end and 
purpose, to affect the human passions, or smooth and alle- 
viate, for a time, the near unquiet feelings of the mind — to 
excite wonder, or terror, or pleasure, or emotion of some 
kind or other. It often happens that, in the very rise anti 
origin of these arts, as in the instance of Homer, the prin- 
cipal object is obtained in a degree not equalled by any suc- 
cessor. But there is a degree of execution, which, in more 
refined times, the poet or musician begins to study, which 
gives a value of its own to their productions, of a different 
kind from the rude strength of their predecessors. Poetry 
becomes complicated in its rules — music learned in its ca- 
dences and harmonies — rhetoric subtle in its periods. There 
is more given to the labour of executing — less attained by 
the effect produced. Still the nobler and popular end of 
these arts is not forgotten ; and if we have some productions 
too learned — too recherches for public feeling — we have, 
every now and then, music that electrifies a whole assembly, 
eloquence which shakes the forum, and poetry which carries 
men up to the third heaven. But in painting it is different ; 
it is all become a mystery, the secret of which is lodged in 
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a few connoisseurs, whose object is not to praise the works 
of such painters as produce effect on mankind at large, but 
to class them according to their proficiency in the inferior 
rules' of the art, which, though most necessary to be taught 
and learned, should yet only be considered as the Gradus 
ad Parnassian , — the steps by which the higher and ultimate 
object of a great popular effect is to be attained. They 
have all embraced the very style of criticism which induced 
Michael Angelo to call some Pope a poor creature, when, 
turning his attention from the general effect of a noble sta- 
tue, his holiness began to criticise the hem of the robe. This 
seems to me the cause of the decay of this delightful art, 
especially in history, its noblest branch. As I speak to my- 
self, I may say that a painting should, to be excellent, have 
something to say to the mind of a man, like myself, well- 
educated, and susceptible of those feelings which anything 
strongly recalling natural emotion is likely to inspire. But 
how seldom do I see anything that moves me much ! Wil- 
kie, the far more than Teniers of Scotland, certainly gave 
many new ideas. So does Will Allan, though overwhelmed 
with their remarks about colouring and grouping, against 
which they are not willing to place his general and original 
merits. Landseer’s dogs were the most magnificent things 
I ever saw — leaping, and bounding, and grinning on the 
canvass. Leslie has great powers ; and the scenes from 
Moliere by Newton are excellent. Yet painting wants a 
regenerator — some one who will sweep the cobwebs out of 
his head before he takes the pallet, as Chantrey has done in 
the sister art. At present we are painting pictures from 
the ancients, as authors in the days of Louis Quatorze wrote 
epic poems according to the recipe of Dacier and Co. The 
poor reader or spectator has no remedy ; the compositions 
are secundum artem ; and if he does not like them, he is no 
judge, that’s all. Diary. 
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SCHOOL-DAY ANECDOTES. 

1 . 

In 1778 I was sent to the second class of the Grammar 
School, or High School of Edinburgh, then taught by Mr 
Luke Fraser, a good Latin scholar and a very worthy man. 
Though I had received, with my brothers, in private, lessons 
of Latin from Mr James French, now a minister of the Kirk 
of Scotland, I was nevertheless rather behind the class in 
which I was placed both in years and in progress. This 
was a real disadvantage, and one to which a boy of lively 
temper and talents ought to be as little exposed as one who 
might be less expected to make up his lee-way, as it is 
called. The situation has the unfortunate effect of recon- 
ciling a boy of the former character (which in a posthumous 
work I may claim for my own) to holding a subordinate 
station among his class-fellows — to which he would other- 
wise affix disgrace. There is also, from the constitution of 
the High -School, a certain danger not sufficiently attended 
to. The boys take precedence in their places , as they are 
called, according to their merit, and it requires a long while, 
in general, before even a clever boy, if he falls behind the 
class, or is put into one for which he is not quite ready, can 
force his way to the situation which his abilities really en- 
title him to hold. But, in the mean while, he is neces- 
sarily led to be the associate and companion of those infe- 
rior spirits with whom he is placed ; for the system of pre- 
cedence, though it does not limit the general intercourse 
among the boys, has nevertheless the effect of throwing 
them into clubs and coteries, according to the vicinity of 
the seats they hold. A boy of good talents, therefore, 
placed even for a time among his inferiors, especially if they 
be also his elders, learns to participate in their pursuits and 
objects of ambition, which are usually very distinct from the 
acquisition of learning ; and it will be well if he does not 
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also imitate them in that indifference which is contented 
with bustling over a lesson so as to avoid punishment, with- 
out affecting superiority or aiming at reward. It was pro- 
bably owing to this circumstance, that, although at a more 
advanced period of life I have enjoyed considerable facility 
in acquiring languages, I did not make any great figure at 
the High School — or, at least, any exertions which I made 
were desultory and little to be depended on. 

2 . 

Our class contained some very excellent scholars. The 
first Dux was James Buchan, who retained his honoured 
place, almost without a day’s interval, all the while we were 
at the High School. He was afterwards at the head of the 
medical staff in Egypt, and in exposing himself to the plague 
infection, by attending the hospitals there, displayed the 
same well-regulated and gentle, yet determined perseve- ■ 
ranee, which placed him most worthily at the head of his 
school-fellows, while many lads of livelier parts and disposi- 
tions held an inferior station. The next best scholars (sed 
longo tntervallo) were my friend David Douglas, the heir 
and eleve of the celebrated Adam Smith, and James Hope, 
now a Writer to the Signet, both since well known and 
distinguished in their departments of the law. As for my- 
self, I glanced like a meteor from one end of the class to 
the other, and commonly disgusted my kind master as much 
by negligence and frivolity, as I occasionally pleased him 
by flashes of intellect and talent. Among my companions, 
my good-nature and a flow of ready imagination rendered 
me very popular. Boys are uncommonly just in their feel- 
ings, and at least equally generous. My lameness, and the 
efforts which I made to supply that disadvantage, by making 
up in address what I wanted in activity, engaged the latter 
principle in my favour ; and in the winter play hours, when 
hard exercise was impossible, my tales used to assemble an 
admiring audience round Lucky Brown’s fireside, and happy 
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was he that could sit next to the inexhaustible narrator. I 
was also, though often negligent of my own task, always 
ready to assist my friends, and hence I had a little party of 
staunch partisans and adherents, stout of hand and heart, 
though somewhat dull of head — the very tools for raising a 
hero to eminence. So, on the whole, I made a brighter 
figure in the yards than in the class. 

3 . 

There was a boy in the class, who stood always at the 
top, nor could I with all my efforts supplant him. Day 
came after day, and still he kept his place, do what I would ; 
till at length I observed that, when a question was asked 
him, he always fumbled with his fingers at a particular but- 
ton in the lower part of his waistcoat. To remove it, there- 
fore, became expedient in my eyes ; and in an evil moment 
it was removed with a knife. Great was my anxiety to 
know the success of my measure ; and it succeeded too well. 
When the boy was again questioned, his fingers sought 
again for the button, but it was not to be found. In his 
distress he looked down for it ; it was to be seen no more 
than to be felt. He stood confounded, and I took posses- 
sion of his place ; nor did he ever recover it, or ever, I be- 
lieve, suspect who was the author of his wrong. Often, in 
after-life, has the sight of him smote me as I passed by him ; 
and often have I resolved to make him some reparation ; 
but it ended in good resolutions. Though I never renewed 
my acquaintance with him, I often saw him, for he filled 
some inferior office in one of the courts of law at Edinburgh. 
Poor fellow 1 1 believe he is dead ; he took early to drinking. 


4. 

After having been three years under Mr Fraser, our 
class was, in the usual routine of the school, turned over to 
Dr Adam, the rector. It was from this respectable man 
that I first learned the value of the knowledge I had hitherto 
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considered only as a burdensome task. It was the fashion 
to remain two years at his class, where we read Caesar, and 
Livy, and Sallust, in prose ; Virgil, Horace, and Terence, 
in verse. I had by this time mastered, in some degree, the 
difficulties of the language, and began to be sensible of its 
beauties. This was really gathering grapes from thistles ; 
nor shall I soon forget the swelling of my little pride when 
the Rector pronounced, that though many of my school- 
fellows understood the Latin better, Gualterus Scott was 
behind few in following and enjoying the author’s meaning. 
Thus encouraged, I distinguished myself by some attempts 
at poetical versions from Horace and Virgil. Dr Adam 
used to invite his scholars to such essays, but never made 
them tasks. I gained some distinction upon these occa- 
sions, and the Rector in future took much notice of me ; 
and his judicious mixture of censure and praise went far to 
counterbalance my habits of indolence and inattention. I 
saw I was expected to do well, and I was piqued in honour 
to vindicate my master’s favourable opinion. I climbed, 
therefore, to the first form ; and, though I never made a 
first rate Latinist, my school-fellows, and what was of more 
consequence, I myself, considered that I had a character for 
learning to maintain. Dr Adam, to whom I owed so much, 
never failed to remind me of my obligations when I had 
made some figure in the literary world. He was, indeed, 
deeply imbued with that fortunate vanity which alone could 
induce a man who has arms to pare and bum a muir, to 
submit to the yet more toilsome task of cultivating youth. 
As Catholics confide in the imputed righteousness of their 
saints, so did the good old Doctor plume himself upon the 
success of his scholars in life, all of which he never failed 
(and often justly) to claim as the creation, or at least the 
fruits, of his early instructions. He remembered the fate 
of every boy at his school during the fifty years he had 
superintended it, and always traced their success or misfor- 
tunes entirely to their attention or negligence when under 
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his care. His “ noisy mansion,” which to others would 
have been a melancholy bedlam, was the pride of his heart ; 
and the only fatigues he felt, amidst din and tumult, and 
the necessity of reading themes, hearing lessons, and main- 
taining some degree of order at the same time, were re- 
lieved by comparing himself to Caesar, who could dictate to 
three secretaries at once ; — so ready is vanity to lighten the 
labours of duty. 

It is a pity that a man so learned, so admirably adapted 
for his station, so useful, so simple, so easily contented, 
should have had other subjects of mortification. But the 
Magistrates of Edinburgh, not knowing the treasure they 
possessed in Dr Adam, encouraged a savage fellow, called 
Nicol, one of the undermasters, in insulting his person and 
authority. This man was an excellent classical scholar, and 
an admirable convivial humourist (which latter quality re- 
commended him to the friendship of Bums) ; but worthless, 
drunken, and inhumanly cruel to the boys under his charge. 
He carried his feud against the Rector within an inch of 
assassination, for he waylaid and knocked him down in the 
dark. The favour which this worthless rival obtained in 
theTown-council led to other consequences, which for some 
time clouded poor Adam’s happiness and fair fame. 'When 
the French Revolution broke out, and parties ran high in 
approving or condemning it, the Doctor incautiously joined 
the former. This was very natural, for as all his ideas of 
existing governments were derived from his experience of 
theTown-council of Edinburgh, it must be admitted they 
scarce brooked comparison with the free states of Rome and 
Greece, from which he borrowed his opinions concerning 
republics. His want of caution in speaking on the politi- 
cal topics of the day lost him the respect of the boys, most 
of whom were accustomed to hear very different opinions 
on those matters in the bosom of their families. This, 
however (which was long after my time), passed away with 
other heats of the period, and the Doctor continued his la- 
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hours till about a year since, when ha was struck with palsy 
while teaching his class. He survived a few days, but be- 
coming delirious before his dissolution, conceived he was 
still in school, and after some expressions of applause or 
censure, he said, “ But it grows dark — the boys may dis- 
miss,” — and instantly expired. 


5. 

I was recalled to Edinburgh about the time when the 
College meets, and put at once to the Humanity class, un- 
der Mr Hill, and the first Greek class, taught by Mr Dalzell. 
The former held the reigns of discipline very loosely, and 
though beloved by his students, for he was a good-natured 
man as well as a good scholar, he had not the art of excit- 
ing our attention as well as liking. This was a dangerous 
character with whom to trust one who relished labour as 
little as I did, and amid the riot of his class I speedily lost 
much of what I had learned under Adam and Whale. At 
the Greek class, I might have made a better figure, for Pro- 
fessor Dalzell maintained a great deal of authority, and was 
not only himself an admirable scholar, but was always deep- 
ly interested in the progress of his students. But here lay 
the villany. Almost all my companions who had left the 
High School at the same time with myself, had acquired a 
smattering of Greek before they came to College. I, alas ! 
had none ; and finding myself far inferior to all my fellow- 
students, I could hit upon no better mode of vindicating my 
equality than by professing my contempt for the language, 
and my resolution not to learn it. A youth who died early, 
himself an excellent Greek scholar, saw my negligence and 
folly with pain, instead of contempt. He came to call on 
tne in George’s Square, and pointed out in the strongest 
terms the silliness of the conduct I had adopted, told me I 
was distinguished by the name of the Greek Blockhead , and 
exhorted me to redeem my reputation while it was called 
to-day. My stubborn pride received this advice with suUcy 
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civility ; the birth of my Mentor (whose name was Archi- 
bald, the son of an inn-keeper) did not, as I thought in my 
folly, authorize him to intrude upon me his advice. The 
other was not sharp-sighted, or his consciousness of a gene- 
rous intention overcame his resentment. He offered me 
his daily and nightly assistance, and pledged himself to 
bring me forward with the foremost of my class. I felt 
some twinges of conscience, but they were unable to prevail 
over my pride and self-conceit. The poor lad left me more 
in sorrow than in anger, nor did we ever meet again. All 
hopes of my progress in the Greek were now over ; inso- 
much that when we were -required to write essays on the 
authors we had studied, I had the audacity to produce a 
composition in which I weighed Homer against Ariosto, and 
pronounced him wanting in the balance. I supported this 
heresy by a profusion of bad reading and flimsy argument. 
The wrath of the Professor was extreme, while at the same 
time he could not suppress his surprise at the quantity of out- 
of-the-way knowledge which I displayed. He pronounced 
upon me the severe sentence — that dunce I was, and dunce 
was to remain — which, however, my excellent and learned 
friend lived to revoke over a bottle of Burgundy, at our 
literary Club at Fort une’s, of which he was a distinguished 
member. 


6 . 

Meanwhile, as if to eradicate my slightest tincture of 
Greek, I fell ill during the middle of Mr Dnlzell’s second 
class, and I migrated a second time to Kelso — where I 
again continued a long time reading what and how I pleased, 
and of course reading nothing but what afforded me imme- 
diate entertainment. The only thing which saved my mind 
from utter dissipation, was that turn for historical pursuit, 
which never abandoned me even at the idlest period. I 
had forsworn the Latin classics for no reason I know of, un- 
less because they were akin to the Greek ; but the occa- 
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sional perusal of Buchanan's history, that of Mathew of Paris, 
and other monkish chronicles, kept up a kind of familiarity 
with the language even in its rudest state. But I forgot 
the very letters of the Greek alphabet ; a loss never to be 
repaired, considering what that language is, and who they 
were who employed it in their compositions. 

In other studies I was rather more fortunate. I made 
some progress in Ethics under Professor John Bruce, and 
was selected as one of his students whose progress he ap- 
proved, to read an essay before Principal Robertson. I 
was farther instructed in Moral Philosophy at the class of 
Mr Dugald Stewart, whose striking and impressive elo- 
quence riveted the attention even of the most volatile stu- 
dent. To sum up my academical studies, I attended the 
class of History, then taught by the present Lord Wood- 
houselee, and, as far as I remember, no others, excepting 
those of the Civil and Municipal Law. So that, if my 
learning be flimsy and inaccurate, the reader must have 
some compassion even for an idle workman, who had so nar- 
row a foundation to build upon. If, however, it should ever 
fall to the lot of youth to peruse these pages — let such a 
reader remember, that it is with the deepest regret that I 
recollect in my manhood the opportunities of learning which 
I neglected in my youth ; that through every part of my 
literary career I have felt pinched and hampered by my 
own ignorance ; and that I would at this moment give half 
the reputation I have had the good fortune to acquire, if 
by doing so I could rest the remaining part upon a sound 
foundation of learning and science. Autobiography. 


NARRATIVE OF GREEN- BREEKS. 

It is well known that there is little boxing at the Scottish 
schools. About forty or fifty years ago, however, a far 
more dangerous mode of fighting, in parties or factions, was 
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permitted in the streets of Edinburgh, to the great disgrace 
of the police, and danger of the parties concerned. These 
parties were generally formed from the quarters of the town 
in which the combatants resided, those of a particular square 
or district fighting against those of an adjoining one. Hence 
it happened that the children of the higher classes were 
often pitted against those of the lower, each taking their 
side according to the residence of their friends. So far as 
I recollect, however, it was unmingled either with feelings 
of democracy or aristocracy, or indeed with malice or ill- 
will of any kind towards the opposite party. In fact, it was 
only a rough mode of play. Such contests were, however, 
maintained with great vigour with stones, and sticks, and 
fisticuffs, when one party dared to charge, and the other 
stood their ground. Of course, mischief sometimes happen- 
ed ; boys are said to have been killed at these Bickers , as 
they were called, and serious accidents certainly took place, 
as many contemporaries can bear witness. 

The author’s father, residing in George’s Square, in the 
southern side of Edinburgh, the boys belonging to that 
family, with others in the square, were arranged into a sort 
of company, to which a lady of distinction presented a 
handsome set of colours. Now, this company or regiment, 
as a matter of course, was engaged in weekly warfare with 
the boys inhabiting the Crosscauseway, Bristo Street, the 
Potterrow — in short, the neighbouring suburbs. These last 
were chiefly of the lower rank, but hardy loons, who threw 
stones to a hair’s-breadth, and were very rugged antagonists 
at close quarters. The skirmish sometimes lasted for a whole 
evening, until one party or the other was victorious, when, 
if ours were successful, we drove the enemy to their quar- 
ters, and were usually chased back by the reinforcement of 
bigger lads who came to their assistance. If, on the con- 
trary, we were pursued, as was often the case, into the pre- 
cincts of our square, we were in our turn supported by our 
elder brothers, domestic servants, and similar auxiliaries. 
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It followed, from our frequent opposition to each other, 
that, though not knowing the names of our enemies, we 
were yet well acquainted with their appearance, and had 
nicknames for the most remarkable of them. One very active 
and spirited boy might be considered as the principal leader 
in the cohort of the suburbs. He was, I suppose, thirteen 
or fourteen years old, finely made, tall, blue-eyed, with long 
fair hair, the very picture of a youthful Goth. This lad 
was always first in the charge, and last in the retreat — the 
Achilles at once and Ajax of the Crosscauseway. He was 
too formidable to us not to have a cognomen, and, like that 
of a knight of old, it was taken from the most remarkable 
part of his dress, being a pair of old green livery breeches, 
which was the principal part of his clothing ; for, like Penta- 
polin, according to Don Quixote’s account, Green-breeks, as 
we called him, always entered the battle with bare arms, 
legs, and feet. 

It fell, that once upon a time when the combat was at 
its thickest, this plebeian champion headed a charge so rapid 
and furious, that all fled before him. He was several paces 
before his comrades, and had actually laid his hands upon 
the patrician standard, when one of our party, whom some 
misjudging friend had entrusted with a couteau de cliasse, or 
hanger, inspired with a zeal for the honour of the corps, 
worthy of Major Sturgeon himself, struck poor Green- 
breeks over the head, with strength sufficient to cut him 
down. When this was seen, the casualty was so far be- 
yond what had ever taken place before, that both parties fled 
different ways, leaving poor Green-breeks, with his bright 
hair plentifully dabbled in blood, to the care of the watch- 
man, who (honest man) took care not to know who had 
done the mischief. The bloody hanger was thrown into one 
of the Meadow ditches, and solemn secrecy was sworn on 
all hands ; but the remorse and terror of the actor were be- 
yond all bounds, and his apprehensions of the most dreadful 
character. The wounded hero was for a few days in the 
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Infirmary, the case being only a trifling one. But though 
enquiry was strongly pressed on him, no argument could 
make him indicate the person from whom he had received 
the wound, though he must have been perfectly well known 
to him. When he recovered and was dismissed, the author 
and his brothers opened a communication with him, through 
the medium of a popular gingerbread baker, of whom both 
parties were customers, in order to tender a subsidy in the 
name of smart-money. The sum would excite ridicule were 
I to name it ; but sure I am, that the pockets of the noted 
Green-breeks never held as much money of his own. He 
declined the remittance, saying that he would not sell his 
blood ; but at the same time reprobated the idea of being 
an informer, which he said was clam , i. e. base or mean. 
With much urgency he accepted a pound of snuff for the 
use of some old woman — aunt, grandmother, or the like — 
with whom he lived. We did not become friends, for the » 
bickers were more agreeable to both parties than any more 
pacific amusement ; but we conducted them ever after, under 
mutual assurances of the highest consideration for each 
other. Of five brothers, all healthy and promising in a 
degree far beyond one whose infancy was visited by per- 
sonal infirmity, and whose health after this period seemed 
long very precarious, I am, nevertheless, the only survivor. 
The best loved, and the best deserving to be loved, who 
had destined this incident to be the foundation of a literary 
composition, died “ before his day,” in a distant and foreign 
land ; and trifles assume an importance not their own, 
when connected with those who have been loved and lost. 

Preface to Waverley. 
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ADVICE TO A SON. 

From Sir Waltkr Scott's Letters to his Eldest Son, then a Comet in the 
18tli Hussars. 

PART I. 

1. FORMING ACQUAINTANCES. 

I shall be curious to know how you like your brother- 
officers, and how you dispose of your time. The drills and 
riding-school will, of course, occupy much of your mornings 
for some time. I trust, however, you will keep in view 
drawing, languages, &c. It is astonishing how far even 
half an hour a-day regularly bestowed on one object, will 
carry a man in making himself master of it. The habit of 
dawdling away time b easily acquired, and so is that of 
putting every moment either to use or to amusement. 

You will not be hasty in forming intimacies with any of 
your brother officers, until you observe which of them are 
most generally respected, and likely to prove most credi- 
table friends. It is seldom that the people who put them- 
selves hastily forward to please, are those most worthy of 
being known. At the same time you will take care to re- 
turn all civility which b offered, with readiness and frank- 
ness. The Italians have a proverb, which I hope you have 
not forgot poor Pierrotti’s lessons so far as not to com- 
prehend — “ Volto aciolto e pensieri stretti There is no oc- 
casion to let any one see what you exactly think of him : and 
it b the less prudent, as you will find reason, in all proba- 
bility, to change your opinion more than once. 

I observe with pleasure you are making acquaintances 
among the gentry, which I hope you will not drop for want 
of calling, &c. I trust you have delivered all your recom- 
mendations, for it b an affront to omit doing so, both to the 
person who writes them, and those for whom they are de- 
signed. On the other hand, one always holds their head a 
little better up in the world when they keep good society. 

Q 
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2. FIELD-SPORTS. 

Nothing confirms a man in horsemanship so well as hunt- 
ing, though I do not recommend it to beginners, who are 
apt to learn to ride like grooms. Besides the exercise, 
field-sports make a young soldier acquainted with the coun- 
try, and habituate him to have a good eye for distance and 
for taking up the carte du pays in general, which is essential 
to all, but especially to officers of light troops, who are ex- 
pected to display both alertness and intelligence in report- 
ing the nature of the country, being in fact the eyes of the 
army. In every point of view, field-sports are preferable 
to the in-doors’ amusement of a billiard-table, which is too 
often the lounging-place for idle young officers, where there 
is nothing to be got but a habit of throwing away time, and 
an acquaintance with the very worst society — I mean at 
public billiard-rooms — for unquestionably the game itself is 
a pretty one, when practised among gentlemen and not 
made a constant habit of. But public billiard-tables are 
almost always the resort of black-legs and sharpers, and all 
that numerous class whom the French call chevaliers <Tin- 
dustrie, and we knights of the whipping-post. 

3. SERVANTS. 

I wish much to know if you are lucky in a servant. Trust 
him with as little cash as possible, and keep short accounts. 
Many a good servant is spoiled by neglecting this simple 
precaution. The man is tempted to some expense of his 
own, gives way to it, and then has to make it up by a sys- 
tem of overcharge and peculation ; and thus mischief begins, 
and the carelessness of the master makes a rogue out of an 
honest lad, and cheats himself into the bargain. 

4. VALUE OF TIME AND STUDY. 

The hours of youth, my dear Walter, are too precious to 
be spent all in gaiety. We must lay up in that period when 
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our spirit is active, and our memory strong, the stores of 
information which are not only to facilitate our progress 
through life, but to amuse and interest us in our later stage 
of existence. I very often think what an unhappy person 
I should have been, if I had not done something more or 
less towards improving my understanding when I was at 
your age ; and I never reflect, without severe self-condem- 
nation, on the opportunities of acquiring knowledge which 
I either trifled with, or altogether neglected. I hope you 
will be wiser than I have been, and experience less of that 
self-reproach. 


5. INTEMPERANCE. 

A man may be violent and outrageous in his liquor, but 
wine seldom makes a gentleman a blackguard, or instigates 
a loyal man to utter sedition. Wine unveils the passions, 
and throws away restraint, but it does not create habits or 
opinions which did not previously exist in the mind. Be- 
sides, what sort of defence is this of intemperance ? I sup- 
pose if a private commits riot, or is disobedient in his cups, 
his officers do not admit whisky to be an excuse. I have 
seen enough of that sort of society where habitual indul- 
gence drowned at last every distinction between what is 
worthy and unworthy, — and I have seen young men with 
the fairest prospects, turn out degraded miserable outcasts 
before their life was half spent, merely from soaking and 
sotting, and the bad habits these naturally lead to. 

6. GENERAL SOCIETY. 

It is probable that you may have picked up among your 
military friends the idea that the mess of a regiment is all 
in all sufficient to itself; but when you see a little of the 
world you will be satisfied that none but pedants — for there 
is pedantry in all professions — herd exclusively together, and 
that those who do so are laughed at in real good company. 
This you may take on the authority of one who has seen 
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more of life and society, in all its various gradations, from 
the highest to the lowest, than a whole hussar regimental 
mess, and who would be much pleased by knowing that you 
reap the benefit of an experience which has raised him from 
being a person of small consideration to the honour of being 
father of an officer of hussars. I therefore enclose another 
letter from the same kind friend, of which I pray you to 
avail yourself. In fact, those officers who associate entirely 
among themselves see and know no more of the world than 
their messmen, and get conceited and disagreeable by ne- 
glecting the opportunities offered for enlarging their under- 
standings. Every distinguished soldier whom I have known, 
and I have known many, was a man of the world, and ac- 
customed to general society. 

7. CONDUCT ABROAD. 

Having the advantage of good introductions to foreigners 
of distinction, I hope you will not follow the established 
English fashion of herding with your countrymen, and ne- 
glecting the opportunity of extending your acquaintance 
with the language and society. There is, I own, a great 
temptation to this in a strange country ; but it is destruc- 
tive of all the purposes for which the expense and trouble 
of foreign travel are incurred. Labour particularly at the 
German, as the French can be acquired elsewhere ; but I 
should rather say, work hard at both. It is not, I think, 
likely, though it is possible, that you may fall into company 
with some of the Tetes echauffees , who are now so common 
in Germany — men that would pull down the whole political 
system in order to rebuild it on a better model ; a proposal 
about as wild as that of a man who should propose to change 
the bridle of a furious horse, and commence his labours by 
slipping the headstall in the midst of a heath. Prudence, 
as well as principle, and my earnest desire, will induce you 
to avoid this class of politicians, who, I know, are always 
on the alert to kidnap young men. 
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8. PROFESSIONAL PEDANTRY. 

Do not fall into the error and pedantry of young military 
men, who, living much together, are apt to think them- 
selves and their actions the subject of much talk and rumour 
among the public at large. — I will transcribe Fielding’s ac- 
count of such a person, whom he met with on his voyage to 
Lisbon, which will give two or three hours’ excellent amuse- 
ment when you choose to peruse it : — 

“ In his conversation it is true there was something mili- 
tary enough, as it consisted chiefly of oaths, and of the great 
actions and wise sayings of Jack, Will, and Tom of ours, a 
phrase eternally in his mouth, and he seemed to conclude 
that it conveyed to all the officers such a degree of public 
notoriety and importance that it entitled him, like the head 
of a profession, or a first minister, to be the subject of con- 
versation amongst those who had not the least personal ac- 
quaintance with him.” 

Avoid this silly narrowness of mind, my dear boy, which 
only makes men be looked on in the world with ridicule and 
eontempt. Lawyer and gossip as I may be, I suppose you 
will allow I have seen something of life in most of its varie- 
ties ; as much at least as if I had been, like you, eighteen 
months in a cavalry regiment, or, like Beau Jackson in 
Roderick Random, had cruized for half-a-year in the chops 
of the Channel. Now, I have never remarked any one, be 
he soldier, or divine, or lawyer, that was exclusively at- 
tached to the narrow habits of his own profession, but what 
such person became a great twaddle in good society, besides 
what is of much more importance, becoming narrow-minded, 
and ignorant of all general information. 

9 . SUBMISSION TO SUPERIORS. 

I see you are of the mind of the irritable prophet Jonah, 
who persisted in maintaining “ he did well to be angry,” even 
when disputing with Omnipotence. I am aware that Sir 
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David is considered as a severe and ill-tempered man ; and i 
remember a story that, when report came to Europe that 
Tippoo’s prisoners (of whom Baird was one), were chained 
together two and two, his mother said, “ God pity the poor 
lad that’s chained to our Davie." But though it may be very 
true that he may have acted towards you with caprice and 
severity, yet you are always to remember, — 1st, That in be- 
coming a soldier you have subjected yourself to the caprice 
and severity of superior officers, and have no comfort except 
in contemplating the prospect of commanding others in your 
turn. In the meanwhile, you have in most cases no remedy 
so useful as patience and submission. But, 2 dly, As you seem 
disposed to admit that you yourselves have been partly to 
blame, I submit to you, that in turning the magnifying end 
of the telescope on Sir D.’s faults, and the diminishing one 
on your own, you take the least useful mode of considering 
the matter. By studying his errors, you can acquire no 
knowledge that will be useful to you till you become Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Ireland, — whereas by reflecting on your 
own, Comet Scott and his companions may reap some im- 
mediate moral advantage. 

10. DEMOCRACY. 

A democrat in any situation is but a silly sort of fel- 
low, but a democratical soldier is worse than an ordinary 
traitor by ten thousand degrees, as he forgets his mili- 
tary honour, and is faithless to the master whose bread 
he eats. Three distinguished heroes of this class have 
arisen in my time — Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Colonel Des- 
pard, and Captain Thistlewood — and, with the contempt 
and abhorrence of all men, they died the death of infamy 
and guilt. If a man of honour is unhappy enough to en- 
tertain opinions inconsistent with the service in which he 
finds himself, it is his duty at once to resign his commission ; 
in acting otherwise, ho disgraces himself for ever. The 
reports are very strange, also, with respect to the private 
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conduct of certain officers. Gentlemen maintain their cha- 
racters even in following their most licentious pleasures, 
otherwise they resemble the very scavengers on the streets. 


PART II. 

From Sir Walter Scott'* Letter* to his Son Charles Scott. 

1. HISTORICAL READING. 

Read, my dear Charles, read, and read that which is 
useful. Man only differs from birds and beasts, because he 
has the means of availing himself of the knowledge acquired 
by his predecessors. The swallow builds the same nest 
which his father and mother built ; and the sparrow does 
not improve by the experience of its parents. The son of 
the learned pig, if it had one, would be a mere brute, fit 
only to make bacon of. It is not so with the human race. 
Our ancestors lodged in caves and wigwams, where we con- 
struct palaces for the rich, and comfortable dwellings for 
the poor ; and why, is this — but because our eye is enabled 
to look back upon the past, to improve upon our ancestors’ 
improvements, and to avoid their errors ? This can only be 
done by studying history, and comparing it with passing 
events. God has given you a strong memory, and the 
power of understanding that which you give your mind to 
with attention — but all the advantage to be derived from 
these qualities must depend on your own determination to 
avail yourself of them, and improve them to the uttermost. 
That you should do so, will be the greatest satisfaction ] 
can receive in my advanced life, and when my thoughts 
must be entirely turned on the success of my children. 
Write to me more frequently, and mention your studies 
particularly, and I will on my side be a good correspondent. 

2. clarendon’s history. 

You ask me about reading history You are quite right 
to read Clarendon. His style is a little long-winded ; but, 
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on the other hand, his characters may match those of the 
ancient historians, and one thinks they would know the very 
men if you were to meet them in society. Few English 
writers have the same precision, either in describing the 
actors in great scenes, or the deeds which they performed. 
He was, you are aware, himself deeply engaged in the 
scenes which he depicts, and therefore colours them with the 
individual feeling, and sometimes, doubtless, with the par- 
tiality of a partisan. Yet I think he is, on the whole, a fair 
writer ; for though he always endeavours to excuse King 
Charles, yet he points out his mistakes and errors, which 
certainly are neither few nor of slight consequence. Some 
of his history regards the country in which you are now a 
resident ; and you will find that much of the fate of that 
great Civil War turned on the successful resistance made 
by the city of Gloucester, and the relief of that place by the 
Earl of Essex, by means of the trained bands of London, — 
a sort of force resembling our local militia or volunteers. 
They are the subject of ridicule in all the plays and poems 
of the time ; yet the sort of practice of arms which they had 
acquired, enabled them to withstand the charge of Prince 
Rupert and his gallant cavalry. 

3. CLASSICAL 8TUDIE8. 

Mr Williams will probably ground you more perfectly in 
the grammar of the classical languages than has hitherto 
been done, and this you will at first find but dry work. 
But there are many indispensable reasons why you must be- 
stow the utmost attention upon it.. A perfect knowledge of 
the classical languages has been fixed upon, and not with- 
out good reason, as the mark of a well-educated young 
man ; and though people may have scrambled into distinc- 
tion without it, it is always with the greatest difficulty, just 
like climbing over a wall, instead of giving your ticket at 
the door. Perhaps you may think another proof of a 
youth's talents might have been adopted ; but what good 
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will arise from your thinking so, if the general practice of 
society has fixed on this particular branch of knowledge as 
the criterion ? Wheat or barley were as good grain, I sup- 
pose, as sesamum ; but it was only to sesamum that the talis- 
man gave way, and the rock opened ; and it is equally cer- 
tain that, if you are not a well-founded grammatical scholar 
in Greek and Latin, you will in vain present other qualifica- 
tions to distinction. Besides, the study of grammar, from 
its very asperities, is calculated to teach youth that patient 
labour which is necessary to the useful exertion of the under- 
standing upon every other branch of knowledge ; and your 
great deficiency is want of steadiness and of resolute appli- 
cation to the dry as well as the interesting parts of your 
learning. But exerting yourself, as I have no doubt you 
will do, under the direction of so learned a man and so ex- 
cellent a teacher as Mr Williams, and being without the 
temptations to idleness which occurred at home, I have 
every reason to believe that to your natural quickness you 
will presently add such a habit of application and steadiness, 
as will make you a respected member of society, perhaps a 
distinguished one. It is very probable that the whole suc- 
cess of your future life may depend on the manner in which 
you employ the next two years ; and I am therefore most 
anxious you should fully avail yourself of the opportunities 
now afforded you. 

You must not be too much disconcerted with the appa- 
rent dryness of your immediate studies. Language is the 
great mark by which man is distinguished from the beasts, 
and a strict acquaintance with the manner in which it is 
composed, becomes, as you follow it a little way, one of the 
most curious and interesting exercises of the intellect. 

I reply upon it that you are now working hard in the 
classical mine, getting out the rubbish as fast as you can, 
and preparing yourself to collect the ore. I cannot too 
much impress upon your mind that labour is the condition 
which God has imposed on us in every station of life — there 
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is nothing worth having, that can be had without it, from 
the bread which the peasant wins with the sweat of his 
brow, to the sports by which the rich man must get rid of 
his ennui. The only difference betwixt them is, that the 
poor man labours to get a dinner to his appetite, the rich 
man to get an appetite to his dinner. As for knowledge, it 
can no more be planted in the human mind without labour, 
than a field of wheat can be produced without the previous 
use of the plough. There is indeed this great difference, 
that chance or circumstances may so cause it that another 
shall reap what the farmer sows ; but no man can be de- 
prived, whether by accident or misfortune, of the fruits of 
his own studies ; and the liberal and extended acquisitions 
of knowledge which he makes are all for his own use. La- 
bour, my dear boy, therefore, and improve the time. In 
youth our steps are light, and our minds are ductile, and 
knowledge is easily laid up ; but if we neglect our spring, 
our summers will be useless and contemptible, our harvest 
will be chaff, and the winter of our old age unrespected 
and desolate. 


4. TACITUS. 

I am glad to find, by your letter just received, that you 
are reading Tacitus with some relish. His style is rather 
quaint and enigmatical, which makes it difficult to the stu- 
dent ; but then his pages are filled with such admirable 
apophthegms and maxims of political wisdom, as infer the 
deepest knowledge of human nature ; and it is particularly 
necessary that any one who may have views as a public 
speaker should be master of his works, as there is neither 
ancient nor modem who affords such a selection of admi- 
rable quotations. You should exercise yourself frequently 
in trying to make translations of the passages which most 
strike you, trying to invest the sense of Tacitus in as good 
English as you can. This will answer the double purpose 
of making yourself familiar with the Latin author, and giv- 
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ing you the command of your own language, w lick no per- 
son will ever have who does not study English composition 
in early life. 

POETRY OF YOUTH AND AGE. 

In truth, I have long given up poetry. I have had my 
day with the public ; and being no great believer in poeti- 
cal immortality, I was very well pleased to rise a winner, 
without continuing the game till I was beggared of any 
credit I had acquired. Besides, I felt the prudence of giv- 
ing way before the more forcible and powerful genius of 
Byron. If I were either greedy, or jealous of poetical 
fame — and both are strangers to my nature — I might com- 
fort myself with the thought, that I would hesitate to strip 
myself to the contest so fearlessly as Byron does ; or to 
command the wonder and terror of the public, by exhibit- 
ing, in my own person, the sublime attitude of the dying 
gladiator. But with the old frankness of twenty years 
since, I will fairly own, that this same delicacy of mine may 
arise more from conscious want of vigour and inferiority, 
than from a delicate dislike to the nature of the conflict. 
At any rate, there is a time for everything, and without 
swearing oaths to it, I think my time for poetry has gone 
by. 

My health suffered horribly last year, I think from over 
labour and excitation ; and by a prolonged use of calomel, 
I learned that my frame was made of flesh, and not of iron 
— a conviction which I will long keep in remembrance, and 
avoid any occupation so laborious and agitating as poetry 
must be, to be worth anything. 

In this humour I often think of passing a few weeks on 
the continent — a summer vacation if I can — and of course 
my attraction to Gratz would be very strong. I fear this 
is the only chance of our meeting in this world — we, who 
once saw each other daily ! for I understand from George 
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and Henry, that there is little chance of your coming here. 
And when I look around me, and consider how many 
changes you would see in feature, form, and fashion amongst 
all you knew and loved, and how much ; no sudden squall, 
or violent tempest, but the slow and gradual progress of 
life’s long voyage has severed all the gallant fellowships 
whom you left spreading their sails to the morning breeze, 
I really am not sure that you would have much pleasure. 

The gay and wild romance of life is over with all of us. 
The real, dull, and stern history of humanity has made a 
far greater progress over our heads ; and age, dark and 
unlovely, has laid his crutch over the stoutest fellow’s 
shoulders. One thing your old society may boast, that 
they have all run their course with honour, and almost all 
with distinction ; and the brother suppers of Frederick 
Street have certainly made a very considerable figure in 
the world, as was to be expected, frortt her talents under 
whose auspices they were assembled. 

Letter to the Countess of Purgstall. 


LONDON SOCIETY. 

Without having any of the cant of loving retirement, 
and solitude, and rural pleasures, and so forth, I really 
have no great pleasure in the general society of London. I 
have never been there long enough to attempt anything 
like living in my own way; and the immense length of the 
streets separates the objects you are interested in so widely 
from each other, that three parts of your time are past in 
endeavouring to dispose of the fourth to some advantage. 
At Edinburgh, although in general society we are absolute 
mimics of London, and imitate them equally in late hours, 
and in the strange precipitation with which we hurry from 
one place to another, in search of the society which we 
never sit still to enjoy, yet still people may manage their 
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own parties and motions their own way. But all this 
is limited to my own particular circumstances, — for in a 
city like London, the constant resident has beyond all other 
places the power of conducting himself exactly as he likes. 
Whether this is entirely to be wished or not, may indeed 
be doubted. I have seldom felt myself so fastidious about 
books as in the midst of a large library, where one is natu- 
rally tempted to imitate the egregious epicure who conde- 
scended to take only one bite out of the sunny side of a 
peach. I suspect something of scarcity is necessary to 
make you devour the intellectual banquet with a good re- 
lish and digestion, as we know to be the case with respect 
to corporeal sustenance. Letter to Joanna Baillit. 


NECESSITY OF REGULARITY IN BUSINESS. 

You must be aware of stumbling over a propensity which 
easily besets you from the habit of not having your time 
fully employed — I mean what the women very expressively 
call dawdling. Your motto must be Hoc age. Do instant- 
ly whatever is to be done, and take the hours of reflection 
or recreation after business, and never before it. When a 
regiment is under march, the rear is often thrown into con- 
fusion because the front do not move steadily and without 
interruption. It is the same thing with business. If that 
which is first in hand is not instantly, steadily, and regu- 
larly despatched, other things accumulate behind till affairs 
begin to press all at once, and no human brain can stand 
the confusion : pray mind this — it is one of your few weak 
points ; a habit of the mind it is which is very apt to be- 
set men of intellect and talent, especially when their time 
is not regularly filled up, but left at their own arrangement. 
But it is like the ivy round the oak, and ends by limiting, 
if it does not destroy, the power of manly and necessary 
exertion. I must love a man so well to whom I offer such 
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a word of advice, that I will not apologise for it, but ex- 
pect you are to become as regular. 

Letter to Daniel Terry 

tA/WAA/vAA/WXAA 


ON THE CHOICE OP A PROFESSION. 

After my own sons, my most earnest and anxious wish 
will be of course, for yours, — and with this view I have 
pondered well what you say on the subject of your Walter ; 
and whatever line of life you may design him for, it is 
scarce possible but that I can be of considerable use to him. 
Before fixing, however, on a point so very important, I 
would have you consult the nature of the boy himself. I 
do not mean by this that you should ask his opinion, be- 
cause at so early an age a well bred up child naturally takes 
up what is suggested to him by his parents ; but I think 
you should consider, with as much impartiality as a parent 
can, his temper, disposition, and qualities of mind and 
body. It is not enough that you think there is an opening 
for him in one profession rather than another, — for it were 
better to sacrifice the fairest prospects of that kind than to 
put a boy into a line of life for which he is not calculated. 
If my nephew is steady, cautious, fond of sedentary life and 
quiet pursuits, and at the same time a proficient in arith- 
metic, and with a disposition towards the prosecution of its 
highest branches, he cannot follow a better line than that of 
an accountant. It is highly respectable — and is one in 
which, with attention and skill, aided by such opportuni- 
ties as I may be able to procure for him, he must ultimately 
succeed. I say ultimately — because the harvest is small 
and the labourers numerous in this as in other branches of 
our legal practice ; and whoever is to dedicate himself to 
them, must look for a long and laborious tract of attention 
ere he reaches the reward of his labours. If I live, how- 
ever, I will do all I can for him, and see him put under a 
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proper person, taking his ’prentice fee, &c. upon myself. 
But if, which may possibly be the case, the lad has a de- 
cided turn for active life and adventure, is high-spirited, 
and impatient of long and dry labour, with some of those 
feelings not unlikely to result from having lived all his life 
in a camp or a barrack, do not deceive yourself, my dear 
brother — you will never make him an accountant ; you will 
never be able to convert such a sword into a pruning-hook, 
merely because you think a pruning-hook the better thing 
of the two. In this supposed case, your authority and my 
recommendation might put him into an accountant’s office ; 
but it would be just to waste the earlier years of his life in 
idleness, with all the temptations to dissipation which idleness 
gives way to ; and what sort of a place a writing-chamber 
is, you cannot but remember. So years might wear away, 
and at last the youth starts off from his profession, and be- 
comes an adventurer too late in life, and with the disad- 
vantage, perhaps, of offended friends and advanced age 
standing in the way of his future prospects. 

Letter to Thomas Scott, Esq. 


ON THE LEARNED PROFESSIONS. 

In conclusion, Sir Walter addressed a few words to his 
young friends around him. He observed, that the public 
could not have given a more interesting mark of their con- 
fidence in the managers of the Seminary, than they had 
done, in placing under their direction these young persons, 
characterized by the Roman matron as her most precious 
jewels, for every one of whom he was sensible more than 
one bosom was at present beating, anxious for their future 
happiness and prosperity. He exhorted them to give their 
whole souls and minds to their studies, without which it was 
little that either their Teachers or Directors could do. If 
they were destined for any of the learned professions, he 
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begged them to remember that a physician without learning 
was a mere quack ; a lawyer without learning was a petti- 
fogger ; and a clergyman without learning was like a soldier 
without a sword, who had not the means of enforcing the 
authority of his divine Master. Next to a conscience void 
of offence towards God and man, the greatest possession 
they could have was a well-cultivated mind ; it was that 
alone which distinguished them from the beasts that perish. 
If they went to India or other distant quarters of the globe, 
it would sweeten their path and add to their happiness. He 
trusted that his words, poor as they were, would sink into 
their hearts, and remain on their memories, long after they 
had forgotten the speaker. He hoped they would remem- 
ber the words of their reverend friend, who had just im- 
plored the blessing of God upon their studies, for they were 
the outpourings of the soul of one not young in years, nor 
void of experience ; and when they were come to manhood, 
they might say to their children, “ Thus and thus were we 
taught, and thus and thus we teach you. By attending to 
these things we rose to honour and distinction.” Happy 
(said Sir Walter) will it be if you can say, “ I have followed 
that which I heard.” May you do so and live ! 

Speech at the Opening of the Edinburgh Academy. 


FOLLY OF AMBITION TOWARDS THE LAW 
PROFESSION. 

There is a maxim almost universal in Scotland, which I 
should like much to see controlled. Every youth, of every 
temper and almost every description of character, is sent 
either to study for the bar, or to a writer’s office as an ap- 
prentice. The Scottish seem to conceive Themis the most 
powerful of goddesses. Is a lad stupid, the law will sharpen 
him ; — is he mercurial, the law will make him sedate ; — has 
he an estate, he may get a sheriffdom ; — is he poor, the 
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richest lawyers have emerged from poverty ; — is he a Tory, 
he may become a depute-advocate ; — is he a Whig, he may 
with far better hope expect to become, in reputation at 

least, that rising counsel, Mr , when in fact he only 

rises at tavern dinners. Upon some such wild views, advo- 
cates and writers multiply till there is no life for them, and 
men give up the chase, hopeless and exhausted, and go into 
the army at five-and-twenty, instead of eighteen, with a 
turn for expense perhaps — almost certainly for profligacy, 
and with a heart embittered against the loving parents or 
friends who compelled them to lose six or seven years in 
dusting the rails of the stair with their black gowns, or 
scribbling nonsense for twopence a page all day, and laying 
out twice their earnings at night in whisky-punch. Here 
is T. L. now. Four or five years ago, from certain indica- 
tions, I assured his friends he would never be a writer. 
Good-natured lad, too, when Bacchus is out of the ques- 
tion ; but at other times so pugnacious, that it was wished 
he could only be properly placed where fighting was to be 
a part of his duty, regulated by time and place, and paid 
for accordingly. Well, time and instruction have been 
thrown away, and now, after fighting two regular boxing- 
matches and a duel with pistols in the course of one week, 
he tells them roundly he will be no writer , which common 
sense might have told them before. He has now perhaps 
acquired habits of insubordination unfitting him for the 
army, where he might have been tamed at an earlier pe- 
riod. He is too old for the navy, and so he must go to 
India, a guinea-pig on board a Chinaman, with what hope 
or view it is melancholy to guess. His elder brother did all 
man could to get his friends to consent to his going into the 
army in time. The lad has good-humour, courage, and 
most gentlemanlike feelings, but he is incurably dissipated, 
I fear ; so goes to die in a foreign land. Thank God, I let 
Walter take his own way ; and I trust he will be a useful, 
honoured soldier, being, for his time, high in the service ; 
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whereas at home he would probably have been a wine- 
bibbing, moor-fowl shooting, fox-hunting Fife squire — liv- 
ing without either aim or end — and well if he were no 
worse. Diary. 


MORAL HERALDRY. 

I have resolved to throw the force of my narrative [ Wa - 
verley ] upon those passions, common to men in all stages of 
society, and which have alike agitated the human heart, whe- 
ther it throbbed under the steel corslet of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the brocaded coat of the eighteenth, or the blue frock 
and white dimity waistcoat of the present day. Upon these 
passions it is no doubt true that the state of manners and laws 
casts a necessary colouring ; but the bearings, to use the 
language of heraldry, remain the same, though the tincture 
may be not only different, but opposed in strong contradic- 
tions. The wrath of our ancestors, for example, was co- 
loured gules ; it broke forth in acts of open and sanguinary 
violence against the objects of its fury. Our malignant 
feelings, which must seek gratification through more indi- 
rect channels, and undermine the obstacles which they can- 
not openly bear down, may be rather said to be tinctured 
sable. But the deep-ruling impulse is the same in both 
cases ; and the proud peer, who can now only ruin his 
neighbour according to law, by protracted suits, is the 
genuine descendant of the baron, who wrapped the castle 
of his competitor in flames, and knocked him on the head 
as he endeavoured to escape from the conflagration. It is 
from the great book of Nature, the same through a thousand 
editions, whether of black-letter, or wire-wove and hot- 
pressed, that I have adventurously essayed to read a chap- 
ter to the public. Waverley. 

Leave prejudices to bards and heralds. In our days each 
man is the son of his own deeds. The glorious light of re- 
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formation hath shone alike on prince and peasant ; and pea- 
sant as well as prince may be illustrated by fighting in its 
defence. It is a stirring world, where all may advance 
themselves who have stout hearts and strong hands. In 
times like these, we must look to men and not to pedigrees. 
Hay was but a rustic before the battle of Luncarty — the 
bloody yoke actually dragged the plough ere it was bla- 
zoned on a crest by the herald. Times of action make 
princes into peasants and boors into barons. All families 
have sprung from some one mean man ; and it is well if they 
have never degenerated from his virtue who raised them 
first from obscurity. Monastery. 


THE GLORY OP CHIVALRY. 

. “ Alas!” said the fair Jewess, “ and what is it, valiant 
Knight, save an offering of sacrifice to a demon of vain 
glory, and a passing through the fire to Moloch ? What 
remains to you as the prize of all the blood you have spilled 
— of all the travail and pain you have endured — of all the 
tears which your deeds have caused, when death hath broken 
the strong man’s spear, and overtaken the speed of the war- 
horse?” “ W T hat remains?”cried Ivanhoe. “ Glory, maiden, 
glory ! which gilds our sepulchre, and embalms our name.” 
“ Glory,” continued Rebecca ; “ alas, is the rusted mail 
which hangs as a hatchment over the champion’s dim and 
mouldering tomb — is the defaced sculpture of the inscrip- 
tion which the ignorant monk can hardly read to the en- 
quiring pilgrim — are these sufficient rewards for the sacri- 
fice of every kindly affection, for a life spent miserably that 
ye may make others miserable ? Or is there such virtue in 
the rude rhymes of a wandering bard, that domestic love, 
kindly affection, peace and happiness, are so wildly bartered, 
to become the hero of those ballads which vagabond min- 
strels sing to drunken churls over their evening ale ? " 

Ivanhoe. 
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THE SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS 

OR THE QUEST OF SULTAUN SOLIMAUN. 

PART I. — THE COUNSEL OF TRAVEL. 

In the far eastern clime, no great while since, 
Lived Sultaun Solimaun, a mighty prince, 

Whose eyes, as oft as they perform’d their round, 
Beheld all others fix’d upon the ground ; 

Whose ears received the same unvaried phrase, 

“ Sultaun ! thy vassal hears, and he obeys !” 

All have their tastes — this may the fancy strike 
Of such grave folks as pomp and grandeur like ; 
For me, I love the honest heart and warm 
Of Monarch who can amble round his farm, 

Or, when the toil of state no more annoys, 

In chimney corner seek domestic joys — 

This Solimaun, Serendib had in sway — 

And where’s Serendib ? may some critic say. — 
Good lack, mine honest friend, consult the chart, 
Scare not my Pegasus before I start ! 

If Rennell has it not, you’ll find, mayhap, 

The isle laid down in Captain Sinbad’s map, 

Famed mariner! whose merciless narrations 
Drove every friend and kinsman out of patience, 
Till, fain to find a guest who thought them shorter. 
He deign’d to tell them over to a porter — 

The last edition see, by Long, and Co., 

Rees, Hurst, and Orme, our fathers in the Row. 
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Screndib found, deem not my tale a fiction — 

This Sultaun, whether lacking contradiction — 

(A sort of stimulant which hath its uses, 

To raise the spirits and reform the juices, 

— Sovereign specific for all sorts of cures 
In my wife’s practice, and perhaps in yours), 

The Sultaun lacking this same wholesome bitter. 

Or cordial smooth for prince’s palate fitter — 

Or if some Mollah had hag-rid his dreams 
With Degial, Ginnistan, and such wild themes 
Belonging to the Mollah’s subtle craft, 

I wot not — but the Sultaun never laugh’d, 

Scarce ate or drank, and took a melancholy 
That scorn’d all remedy — profane or holy ; 

In his long list of melancholies, mad, 

Or mazed, or dumb, hath Burton none so bad. 

Physicians soon arrived, sage, ware, and tried, 

As e’er scrawl’d jargon in a darken’d room ; 

More and yet more in deep array appear, 

And some the front assail, and some the rear ; 

Their remedies to reinforce and vary 
Came surgeon eke, and eke apothecary ; 

Till the tired Monarch, though of words grown chary. 
Yet dropt, to recompense their fruitless labour, 

Some hint about a bowstring or a sabre. 

There lack’d, I promise you, no longer speeches 
To rid the palace of those learned leeches. 

These counsels sage availed not a whit, 

And so the patient (as is not uncommon 
Where grave physicians lose their time and wit) 
llesolve to take advice of an old woman ; 

His mother she, a dame who once was beauteous, 

And still was called so by each subject duteous. 
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Now, whether Fatima was witch in earnest, 

Or only made believe, I cannot say — 

But she profess’d to cure disease the sternest. 

By dint of magic amulet or lay ; 

And, when all other skill in vain was shown, 

She deem’d it fitting time to use her own. 

“ Sympathia magica hath wonders done,” 

(Thus did old Fatima bespeak her son), 

“ It works upon the fibres and the pores, 

And thus, insensibly, our health restores, 

And it must help us here. — Thou must endure 
The ill, my son, or travel for the cure. 

Search land and sea, and get, where’er you can, 
The inmost vesture of a happy man, 

I mean his shirt, my son ; which, taken warm, 
And fresh from off his back, shall chase your harm, 
Bid every current of your veins rejoice, 

And your dull heart leap light as shepherd boy's.” 
Such was the counsel from his mother came ; — 

I know not if she had some under-game, 

As Doctors have, who bid their patients roam 
And live abroad, when sure to die at home ; 

Of if she thought, that, somehow or another, 
Queen-Regent sounded better than Queen-Mother 
But, says the Chronicle (who will go look it), 

That such was her advice — the Sultaun took it. 

All are on board — the Sultaun and his train, 

In gilded galley prompt to plough the main. 


PART II. — FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

If happiness you seek, to tell you truly, 

We think she dwells with one Giovanni Bulli ; 
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A tramontane, a heretic — the buck, 

Poffaredio ! still has all the luck ; 

By land or ocean never strikes his flag — 

And then — a perfect walking money-bag. 

Off set our Prince to seek John Bull’s abode, 

But first took France — it lay upon the road. 

Monsieur Baboon, after much late commotion, 

Was agitated like a settling ocean, 

Quite out of sorts, and could not tell what ail'd him, 
Only the glory of his house had fail’d him ; 

Besides, some tumours on his noddle biding, 

Gave indication of a recent hiding. 

Our Prince, though Sultauns of such things are heedless. 
Thought it a thing indelicate and needless 
To ask, if at that moment he was happy. 

And Monsieur, seeing that he was comme il faut , a 
Loud voice mustered up, for “ Vive le Hoy /” 

Then whisper’d, “ Ave you any news of Nappy V ” 
The Sultaun answer’d him with a cross question, — 

“ Pray, can you tell me aught of one John Bull, 
That dwells somewhere beyond your herring-pool ?” 
The query seem’d of difficult digestion, 

The party shrugg’d, and grinn’d, and took his snuff. 
And found his whole good-breeding scarce enough. 

Twitching his visage into as many puckers 
As damsels wont to put into their tuckers, 

(Ere liberal Fashion spoiled both lace and lawn, 

And bade the veil of modesty be drawn), 

Beplied the Frenchman, after a brief pause, 

“ Jean Bool ! — I vas not know him — Yes, I vas — 

I vas remember dat, von year or two, 

I saw him at von place call’d Vaterloo — 

Ma foi I il s’est tres joliment battu, 

Dat is for Englishman, — m’entendez-vous ? 
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But den he had wit him one fume son-gun, 

Rogue I no like — dey call him Yellington.” 
Monsieur’s politeness could not hide his fret, 

So Solimaun took leave, and cross’d the strait. 

John Bull was in his very worst of moods, 

Raving of sterile farms and unsold goods ; 

His sugar-loaves and bales about he threw, 

And on his counter beat the devil’s tattoo. 

His wars were ended, and the victory won, 

But then, ’twas reckoning-day with honest John ; 

And authors vouch, ’twas still this Worthy’s way, 

“ Never to grumble till he came to pay ; 

And then he always thinks, his temper’s such, 

The work too little, and the pay too much.” 

Yet, grumbler as he is, so kind and hearty, 

That when his mortal foe was on the floor, 

And past the power to harm his quiet more, 

Poor John had wellnigli wept for Bonaparte ! 

Such was the wight whom Solimaun salam’d, — 

“ And who are you?” John answer’d, and be slamm’d. 

“ A stranger, come to see the happiest man, — 

So, signior, all avouch, — in Frangistan.” — 

“ Happy ? my tenants breaking on my hand ; 
Unstock’d my pastures, and untill’d my land ; 

Sugar and rum a drug, and mice and moths 
The sole consumers of my good broadcloths — 

Happy ? — Why, cursed war and racking tax 
Have left us scarcely raiment to our backs.” — 

“ In that case, signior, I may take my leave ; 

I came to ask a fevour — but I grieve” 

“ Favour?” said John, and eyed the Sultaun hard, 

“ It’s my belief you came to break the yard ! — 

But, stay, you look like some poor foreign sinner,— 
Take that to buy yourself a shirt and dinner.” — 
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With that he chuck'd a guinea at his head ; 

But, with due dignity, the Sultaun said, 

“ Permit me, sir, your bounty to decline ; 

A shirt indeed I seek, but none of thine. 

Signior, I kiss your hands, so fare you well.” — 


PART HI. — SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

Next door to John there dwelt his sister Peg, 

Once a wild lass as ever shook a leg 

When the blithe bagpipe blew — but, soberer now, 

She doucely span her flax and milk’d her cow. 

And whereas erst she was a needy slattern, 

Nor now of wealth or cleanliness a pattern, 

Yet once a-month her house was partly swept, 

And once a-week a plenteous board she kept. 

And whereas, eke, the vixen used her claws 
And teeth, of yore, on slender provocation, 

She now was grown amenable to laws, 

A quiet soul as any in the nation ; 

The sole remembrance of her warlike joys 
Was in old songs she sang to please her boys. 

John Bull, whom, in their years of early strife, 

She wont to lead a cat-and-doggish life, 

Now found the woman, as he said, a neighbour, 
Who look’d to the main chance, declined no labour, 
Loved a long grace, and spoke a northern jargon, 
And was sad close in making of a bargain. 

The Sultaun enter’d, and he made his leg, 

And with decorum curtsy’d sister Peg ; 

(She loved a book, and knew a thing or two, 

And guess’d at once with whom she had to do.) 

She bade him “ Sit into the fire,’’ and took 
Her dram, her cake, her kebbuck from the nook ; 
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Ask’d him “ about the news from Eastern parts ; 

And of her absent bairns, puir Highland hearts ! 

If peace brought down the price of tea and pepper, 
And if the nitmugs were grown ony cheaper ; — 

Were there nae speerings of our Mungo Park — 

Ye’ll be the gentleman that wants the sark ? 

If ye wad buy a web o’ auld wife’s spinnin’, 

I’ll warrant ye it’s a weel-wearing linen.” 

Then up got Peg, and round the house ’gan scuttle 
In search of goods her customer to nail, 

Until the Sultaun strain’d his princely throttle, 

And hollo’d, — “ Ma’am that is not what I ail. 

Pray, are you happy, ma’am, in this snug glen V ” — 

“ Happy?” said Peg ; “ What for d’ye want to ken ? 
Besides, just think upon this by-gane year, 

Grain wadna pay the yoking of the pleugh.” — 

“ What say you to the present?” — “Meal’s sae dear, 
To mak’ their hrose my bairns have scarce aneugh.” — 
“ The devil take the shirt,” said Solimaun, 

“ I think my quest will end as it began. — 

Farewell, ina’am ; nay, no ceremony, I beg” 

“ Ye’ll no be for the linen, then ?” said Peg. 

Now, for the land of verdant Erin, 

The Sultaun’s royal bark is steering, 

The Emerald Isle, where honest Paddy dwells, 

The cousin of John Bull, as story tells. 

For a long space had John, with words of thunder, 
Hard looks, and harder knocks, kept Paddy under, 
Till the poor lad, like boy that’s tlogg’d unduly, 

Had gotten somewhat restive and unruly. 

Hard was his lot and lodging, you’ll allow, 

A wigwam that would hardly serve a sow ; 

His landlord, and of middle-men two brace, 

Had screw’d his rent up to the starving-place ; 
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His garment was a top-coat, and an old one, 

His meal was, a potato, and a cold one ; 

But still for fun or frolic, and all that, 

In the round world was not the match of Pat. 

The Sultaun saw him on a holiday, 

Which is with Paddy still a jolly day : 

When mass is ended, and his load of sins 
Confess’d, and Mother Church hath from her binns 
Dealt forth a bonus of imputed merit, 

Then is Pat’s time for fancy, whim, and spirit 1 
To jest, to sing, to caper fair and free, 

And dance as light as leaf upon the tree. 

“ By Mahomet,” said Sultaun Solimaun, 

“ That ragged fellow is our very man ! 

Rush in and seize him — do not do him hurt, 

But, will he nill he, let me have his shirt ." — 

Shilella their plan was wellnigh after baulking, 

(Much less provocation will set it a-walking,) 

But the odds that foil’d Hercules foil’d Paddy Whack , 
They seized, and they floor’d, and they stripp’d him — 
Alack 1 

Up-bubboo ! Paddy had not a shirt to his back ! ! ! 

And the King, disappointed, with sorrow and shame, 
Went back to Serendib as sad as he came. 

Poetical Works 

THE INTERIOR OF AN ANTIQUARY’S STUDY. 

It was some time before Lovel could, through the thick 
atmosphere, perceive in what sort of den his friend had con- 
structed his retreat. It was a lofty room, of middling size, 
obscurely lighted by high narrow latticed windows. One 
end was entirely occupied by book-shelves, greatly too 
limited in space for the number of volumes placed upon 
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them, which were, therefore, drawn up in ranks of two or 
three files deep, while numberless others littered the floor 
and the tables, amid a chaos of maps, engravings, scraps of 
parchment, bundles of papers, pieces of old armour, swords, 
dirks, helmets, and Highland targets. Behind Mr Old- 
buck’s seat (which was an ancient leathern-covered easy- 
chair, worn smooth by constant use), was a huge oaken 
cabinet, decorated at each corner with Dutch cherubs, hav- 
ing their little duck-wings displayed, and great jolter-head- 
ed visages placed between them. The top of this cabinet 
was covered with busts, and Roman lamps and paterse, inter- 
mingled with one or two bronze figures. The walls of the 
apartment were partly clothed with grim old tapestry, re- 
presenting the memorable story of Sir Gawaine’s wedding, 
in which full justice was done to the ugliness of the Lothely 
Lady ; although, to judge from his own looks, the gentle 
knight had less reason to be disgusted with the match on 
account of disparity of outward favour, than the romancer 
has given us to understand. The rest of the room was pa- 
nelled, or wainscotted, with black oak, against which hung 
two or three portraits in armour, being characters in Scot- 
tish history, favourites of Mr Oldbuck, and as many in tie- 
wigs and laced coats, staring representatives of his own an- 
cestors. A large old-fashioned oaken table was covered with 
a profusion of papers, parchments, books, and nondescript 
trinkets and gew-gaws, which seemed to have little to re- 
commend them, besides rust and the antiquity which it in- 
dicates. In the midst of this wreck of ancient books and 
utensils, with a gravity equal to Marius among the ruins of 
Carthage, sat a large black cat, which, to a superstitious 
eye, might have presented the genus loci , the tutelar demon 
of the apartment.. The floor, as well as the table and chairs, 
was overflowed by the same mare magnum of miscellaneous 
trumpery, where it would have been as impossible to find 
any individual article wanted, as to put it to any use when 
discovered. 
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Amid this medley, it was no easy matter to find one’s 
way to a chair, without stumbling over a prostrate folio, or 
the still more awkward mischance of overturning some piece 
of Roman or ancient British pottery. And, when the chair 
was attained, it had to be disencumbered, with a careful 
hand, of engravings which might have received damage, and 
of antique spurs and buckles, which would certainly have 
occasioned it to any sudden occupant. 

Having at length fairly settled himself, and being nothing 
loath to make enquiry concerning the strange objects around 
him, which his host was equally ready, as far as possible, to 
explain, Lovel was introduced to a large dub, or bludgeon, 
with an iron spike at the end of it, which, it seems, had 
been lately found in a field on the Monkbams property, ad- 
jacent to an old burying-ground. It had mightily the air of 
such a stick as the Highland reapers use to walk with on 
their annual peregrinations from their mountains ; but Mr 
Oldbuck was strongly tempted to believe, that, as its shape 
was singular, it might have been one of the clubs with which 
the monks armed their peasants in lieu of more martial 
weapons, — whence, he observed, the villains were called 
Colve-carles, or Kolb-kerls, that is, Clavigeri, or club-bear- 
ers. For the truth of this custom, he quoted the chronicle 
of Antwerp and that of St Martin ; against which autho- 
rities Lovel had nothing to oppose, having never heard of 
them till that moment. 

Mr Oldbuck next exhibited thumb-screws, which had 
given the Covenanters of former days the cramp in their 
joints, and a collar with the name of a fellow convicted of 
theft, whose services, as the inscription bore, had been ad- 
judged to a neighbouring baron, in lieu of the modem 
Scottish punishment, which, as Oldbuck said, sends such 
culprits to enrich England by their labour, and themselves 
by their dexterity. Many and various were the other curi- 
osities which he showed ; — but it was chiefly upon his books 
that he prided hims elf The collection was indeed a curi- 
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ous one, and might well be envied by an amateur. Yet it 
was not collected at the enormous prices of modern times, 
which are sufficient to have appalled the most determined 
as well as earliest bibliomaniac upon record, whom we take 
to have been none else than the renowned Don Quixote de 
la Mancha, as, among other slight indications of an infirm 
understanding, he is stated, by his veracious historian, Cid 
Hamet Benengeli, to have exchanged fields and farms for 
folios and quartos of chivalry. He was no encourager of 
that ingenious race of peripatetic middle-men, who, traffick- 
ing between the obscure keeper of a stall and the eager 
amateur, make their profit at once of the ignorance of the 
former, and the dear-bought skill and taste of the latter. 
When such were mentioned in his hearing, he seldom failed 
to point out how necessary it was to arrest the object of 
your curiosity in its first transit, and to tell his favourite 
story of Snuffy Davy and Caxton’s Game at Chess. — “ Davy 
Wilson,” he said, “ commonly called Snuffy Davy, from his 
inveterate addiction to black rappee, was the very prince ot 
scouts for searching blind alleys, cellars, and stalls, for rare 
volumes. He had the scent of a slow-hound, sir, and the 
snap of a bull-dog. He would detect you an old black- 
letter ballad among the leaves of a law-paper, and find an 
editio princeps under the mask of a school Corderius. Snuffy 
Davy bought the * Game of Chess, 1474,’ the first book 
ever printed in England, from a stall in Holland, for about 
two groschen, or twopence of our money. He sold it to 
Osborne for twenty pounds, and as many books as came to 
twenty pounds more. Osborne resold this inimitable wind- 
fall to Dr Askew for sixty guineas. At Dr Askew’s sale,” 
continued the old gentleman, kindling as he spoke, “ this 
inestimable treasure blazed forth in its full value, and was 
purchased by Royalty itself, for one hundred and seventy 
pounds ! — Could a copy now occur, Lord only knows,” he 
ejaculated, with a deep sigh and lifted-up hands — “ Lord 
only knows what would be its ransom ; — and yet it was ori- 
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ginally secured, by skill and research, for the easy equiva- 
lent of twopence sterling. Happy, thrice happy, Snuffy 
Davy ! — and blessed were the times when thy industry could 
be so rewarded ! 

“ Even I, sir,” he went on, “ though far inferior in indus- 
try and discernment and presence of mind, to that great 
man, can show you a few — a very few things, which I have 
collected, not by force of money, as any wealthy man might, 
— although, as my friend Lucian says, he might chance to 
throw away his coin only to illustrate his ignorance, — but 
gained in a manner that shows I know something of the 
matter. See this bundle of ballads, not one of them later 
than 1700, and some of them an hundred years older. I 
wheedled an old woman out of these, who loved them better 
than her psalm-book. Tobacco, sir, snuff, and the Com- 
plete Syren, were the equivalent ! For that mutilated copy 
of the Complaynt of Scotland, I sat out the drinking of two 
dozen bottles of strong ale with the late learned proprietor, 
who, in gratitude, bequeathed it to me by his last will. These 
little Elzevirs are the memoranda and trophies of many a 
walk by night and morning through the Cowgate, the Ca- 
nongate, the Bow, Saint Mary’s Wynd, — wherever, in fine, 
there were to be found brokers and trokers, those miscel- 
laneous dealers in things rare and curious. How often have 
I stood haggling on a halfpenny, lest, by a too ready ac- 
quiescence in the dealer’s first price, he should be led to 
suspect the value I set upon the article ! — how have I 
trembled, lest some passing stranger should chop in between 
me and the prize, and regarded each poor student of di- 
vinity that stopped to turn over the books at the stall, as a 
rival amateur, or prowling bookseller in disguise ! — And 
then, Mr Lovel, the sly satisfaction with which one pays the 
consideration, and pockets the article, affecting a cold in- 
difference, while the hand is trembling with pleasure ! — 
Then to dazzle the eyes of our wealthier and emulous rivals 
by showing them such a treasure as this” (displaying a little 
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black smoked book about the size of a primer ;) “ to enjoy 
their surprise and envy', shrouding meanwhile, under a veil 
of mysterious consciousness, our own superior knowledge 
and dexterity ; — these, my young friend, these are the white 
moments of life, that repay the toil, and pains, and sedulous 
attention, which our profession, above all others, so pecu- 
liarly demands ! ” Antiquary. 


ON A SPORTING TOUR IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

It is well known that the patriarch of Uz exclaimed, in 
the midst of his afflictions, “ Oh that mine adversary had 
written a book ! ” This ardent exclamation of the man of 
patience has led the learned to suggest that the Arabian 
sage may have been a writer in the Critical Journal of Tad- 
mor, or at least in the Mokha Monthly Review). Without 
deciding on this difficult point, we can only say that we 
have frequently sympathized with the Eastern sufferer, 
and now rejoice that our enemy has written a book. Why 
we impute this hostile character to the author of the Sport- 
ing Tour before us, requires some explanation. 

The Reviewers of North Britain, in common with the 
other inhabitants of the Scottish metropolis, enjoy some ad- 
vantages unknown, it is believed, to their southern brethren. 
We do not allude merely to the purer air which we breathe in 
our attics, and the more active exercise which we enjoy in 
ascending to them, although our superiority in these respects 
is well known to be in the proportion of fourteen stories to 
three. But we pride ourselves chiefly in this circumstance, 
that though “ in populous city pent" for eight months in 
the year, the happy return of August turns the Reviewers, 
with the schoolboys, and even the Burghers of Edinburgh, 
adrift through the country, to seek among moors and lakes, 
not indeed whom but what they may devour : For some of 
us do (under Colonel Thornton’s correction) know where to 
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find a bit of game. On such occasions, even the most sa- 
turnine of our number has descended from his den gar- 
nished with the limbs of mangled authors, wiped his spec- 
tacles, adjusted his knapsack, and exchanged the critical 
scalping knife for the fishing-rod or fowling-piece. But we 
are doomed to travel in a style (to use the appropriate ex- 
pression) far different from that of our worthy author. 
Having in our retinue nothing either to bribe kindness, or 
to impose respect — having neither two boats nor a sloop 
to travel by sea, nor a gig, two baggage-waggons, and 
Heaven knows how many horses, for the land service — hav- 
ing neither draughtsman nor falconer, Jonas nor Lawson, 
groom nor boy — having in our suit neither Conqueror nor 
Plato , nor Dragon , nor Sampson , nor Death, nor, above all, 
having neither crowns and half crowns to grease the fists of 
gamekeepers and foresters, nor lime punch, incomparable 
Calvert’s porter, flasks of champagne, and magnums of 
claret to propitiate their superiors ; — in fine, being accou- 
tred in a rusty black coat, and attended by a pointer which 
might have belonged to the pack of the frugal Mr Osbal- 
distone, being moreover “ Lord of our presence but no land 
beside,” we have in our sporting tours met with interrup- 
tions of a nature more disagreeable than we choose to men- 
tion. Hence the various oppressions exercised upon us by 
the Lairds whose moors we have perambulated, has taught 
us to rail with Jaques, against all the first-born of Egypt. 
And deeply have we often sworn, that if any of those gentle- 
men should be tempted to hunt across Parnassus, or to the 
demesnes adjacent, or should be detected abandoning their 
only proper and natural vocation of pursuing, killing and 
eating the fowls of the air, the beasts of the earth, and the 
fishes in the waters under the earth, for the unnatural and 
unsquire-like employment of writing, printing, and publish- 
ing, we would then, in return for their lectures on the game 
laws, introduce them to an acquaintance with the canons of 
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criticism. Such an opportunity of vengeance was rather, 
however, to be wished than hoped ; and therefore Colonel 
Thornton was not more joyfully surprised when at Dalna- 
cardoch he killed a char with bait, than we were to detect 
a hunting, hawking, English squire, poaching in the fields 
of literature. We therefore apprize Colonel Thornton that 
he must produce his license, and establish his qualification, • - 
or submit to the statutory penalty, in terrorem of all such 
offenders. 

The Colonel’s book is a journal of a tour through Scot- 
land, which, like Agricola, he invaded by sea and land at 
once, and with a retinue almost as formidable. 

The performance is termed a Sporting Tour, not because 
it conveys to the reader any information, new or old, upon 
the habits of the animals unfortunate enough to be distin- 
guished as game , nor even upon the modes to be adopted in 
destroying them secundum artem ; but because it contains a 
long, minute, and prolix account of every grouse or black- 
cock which had the honour to fall by the gun of our literary 
sportsman — of every pike which gorged his bait — of every 
bird which was pounced by his hawks — of every blunder 
which was made by his servants — and of every bottle which 
was drunk by himself and his friends. Now this, we appre- 
hend, exceeds the license given to sportsmen. We allow 
them all the pleasure which they can procure in an active 
and exhilarating amusement ; nay, we permit them to re- 
hearse the exploits of the field, lake and moor, as long as 
the audience are engaged in devouring and digesting the 
spoils of the campaign — but not one minute longer. Will 
Wimble himself, if we recollect rightly, began and finished 
his account of striking, playing, and landing the huge jack 
he presented to Sir Roger de Coverley, within the time the 
company were engaged in eating it. And if a sportsman 
wishes to protect his narrative through close time, we ap- 
prise him that he must provide for the auditors a reasonable 
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quantity of potted char, pickled salmon, jugged hare, and 
deer ham, or be satisfied with the attention of the Led Cap- 
tain. For our own part, we may be believed when we pro- 
test we would have given a patient hearing to all the Colo- 
nel’s exploits, if we had been admitted to partake of the 
dinner in his Dulnon camp, of which the bill of fare, with 
» many others, is given us with laudable accuracy. 

Had we been fortunate enough to be regaled at that table 
in the wilderness, we would willingly and most conscien- 
tiously have listened to every' story in the Colonel’s quarto — 
we would have caressed Pero, Ponto, Dargo, Shandy, Carlo, 
and Romp — we would have wondered at the old cock and 
five polts which the Colonel killed out of one covey ; and 
wondered still more at the monstrous great pike, which was 
five feet four inches in length, although the story be a good 
half-hour’s reading. Nor would we have refused to sym- 
pathize in the moving reverses of fortune experienced by 
■ this emperor of sportsmen. We would have been sorry 
when he fired away his ramrod, or bruised the pipe so, that 
he could not return it, — sorry when his tent tumbled down 
about his ears, — very sorry when a drunken ferryman jumped 
upon and broke the fourth piece of his fishing-rod, — and 
very sorry indeed, when he rubbed the skin off his heel by 
the hard seam of his fen-boot. Nay, if the repast could 
possibly have lasted so long, we should have submitted 
thankfully to gape and mourn over a gig stuck on a gate- 
post, over a broken trace or spring, or over Sampson, the 
marvel of the Highlands, abime (as the Colonel calls it) in a 
, bog, though upwards of seventeen hands and a half high. 
In short, we aver, that, while our mouths were employed, 
our ears should always have been open, and that, reviewers 
though we be, no hawk he ever reclaimed should have been 
more manny. But at present we are under no obligation 
either to be good listeners or courteous readers ; for the Co- 
lonel, by the mode in which he has been pleased to com- 
municate the above important incidents, has outraged every 
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privilege of those to whom such valuable information is con- 
veyed. To stuff a quarto with his personal exploits of 
shooting and fishing, all detailed with the most unmerciful 
prolixity, is a tyranny surpassing that of William Rufus, 
who, though he turned his liege subjects out of their houses 
to make a park, did not propose they should pay one pound 
fifteen shillings for the history of his huntings — a proceed- 
ing which, in our opinion, would have justified an insurrec- 
tion against Nimrod himself. Periodical Criticism. 


LETTER FROM ORKNEY TO 
THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH. 

In respect that your Grace has commissioned a Kraken, 
You will please be informed that they seldom are taken ; 

It is January two years, the Zetland folks say, 

Since they saw the last Kraken in Scalloway bay ; 

He lay in the offing a fortnight or more, 

But the devil a Zetlander put from the shore, 

Though bold in the seas of the North to assail 
The morse and the sea-horse, the grampus and whale. 

If your Grace thinks I’m writing the thing that is not, 

You may ask at a namesake of ours, Mr Scott — 

(He is not from our clan, though his merits deserve it, 

But springs, I’m informed, from the Scotts of Scotstarvet ;) 
He questioned the folks who beheld it with eyes, 

But they differed confoundedly as to its size. 

For instance, the modest and diffident swore 
That it seemed like the keel of a ship, and no more — 
Those of eyesight more clear, or of fancy more high, 

Said it rose like an island ’twixt ocean and sky — • 

But all of the hulk had a steady opinion 

That ’twas sure a live subject of Neptune’s dominion— 

And I think, my Lord Duke, your Grace hardly would wish 
To cumber your house, such a kettle of fish. 
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Had your order related to nightcaps or hose, 

Or mittens of worsted, there’s plenty of those. 

Or would you be pleased but to fancy a whale ? 

And direct me to send it — by sea or by mail ? 

The season, I’m told, is nigh oyer, but still 
I could'get you one fit for the lake at Bowhill. 

Indeed as to whales, there ’s no need to be thrifty, 

Since one day last fortnight two hundred and fifty, 

Pursued by seven Orkneymen’s boats and no more, 

Betwixt Truffhess and Luffness were drawn on the shore 1 
You ’ll ask if I saw this same wonderful sight ; 

I own that I did not, but easily might — 

For this mighty shoal of leviathans lay 
On our lee-hpom a mile, in the loop of the bay, 

And the islesmen of Sanda were all at the spoil, 

And flinching (so term it) the blubber to boil ; 

(Ye spirits of lavender, drown the reflection 

That awakes at the thoughts of this odorous dissection.) 

To see this huge marvel full fain would we go, 

But Wilson, the wind, and the current, said no. 

We have now got to Kirkwall, and needs I must stare 
When I think that in verse I have once called it fair ; 

’Tis a base little borough, both dirty and mean — 

There is nothing to hear, and there’s nought to be seen, 
Save a church, where, of old times, a prelate harangued, 
And a palace that’s built by an earl that was hanged. 

But farewell to Kirkwall — abroad we are going, 

The anchor’s a peak and the breezes are blowing ; 

Our commodore calls all his band to their places, 

And 'tis time to release you — Good-night to your Graces ! 

Life. 
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A SCOTTISH JUSTICE OF PEACE 
IN THE 18th CENTURY. 

This office had been the summit of Mr Bertram’s ambi- 
tion ; — not that he liked either its trouble or responsibility, 
but he thought it was a dignity to which he was well en- 
titled, and that it had been withheld from him by malice 
prepense. But there is an old and true Scotch proverb, — 
“ Fools should not have chapping sticks that is, weapons 
of offence. Mr Bertram was no sooner possessed of the 
judicial authority which he had so much longed for, than he 
began to exercise it with more severity than mercy, and 
totally belied all the opinions which had hitherto been form- 
ed of his inert good nature. We have read somewhere of 
a justice of peace, who, on being nominated in the commis- 
sion, wrote a letter to a bookseller for the statutes respect- 
ing his official duty, in the following orthography, — “ Please 
send the ax relating to a gustus pease.” No doubt, 
when this learned gentleman had possessed himself of the 
axe, he hewed the laws with it to some purpose. Mr Ber- 
tram was not quite so ignorant of English grammar as his 
worshipful predecessor ; but Augustus Pease himself could 
not haye used more indiscriminately the weapon unwarily 
put into his hand. 

In good earnest, he considered the commission with which 
he had been intrusted as a personal mark of favour from 
his sovereign ; forgetting that he had formerly thought his 
being deprived of a privilege, or honour, common to those 
of his rank, was the result of mere party cabal. He com- 
manded his trusty aid-de-camp, Dominie Sampson, to read 
aloud the commission ; and at the first words, “ The king 
has been pleased to appoint” — “ Pleased !" he exclaimed, 
in a transport of gratitude — “ Honest gentleman 1 I’m sure 
he cannot be better pleased than I am.” 

Accordingly, unwilling to confine his gratitude to mere 
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feelings, or verbal expressions, he gave full current to the 
new-born zeal of office, and endeavoured to express his 
sense of the honour conferred upon him, by an unmitigated 
activity in the discharge of his duty. New brooms, it is 
said, sweep clean ; and I myself can bear witness, that on 
the arrival of a new housemaid, the ancient, hereditary, and 
domestic spiders, who have spun their webs over the lower 
division of my book-shelves (consisting chiefly of law and 
divinity) during the peaceful reign of her predecessor, fly 
at full speed before the probationary inroads of the new 
mercenary. Even so the Laird of Ellangowan ruthlessly 
commenced his magisterial reform, at the expense of vari- 
ous established and superannuated pickers and stealers, who 
had been his neighbours for half a century. He wrought 
his miracles like a second Duke Humphrey ; and by the 
influence of the beadle’s rod, caused the lame to walk, the 
blind to see, and the palsied to labour. He detected 
poachers, black-fishers, orchard-breakers, and pigeon-shoot- 
ers ; had the applause of the bench for his reward, and the 
public credit of an active magistrate. 

All this good had its rateable proportion of evil. Even 
an admitted nuisance, of ancient standing, should not be 
abated without some caution. The zeal of our worthy friend 
now involved in great distress sundry' personages whose idle 
and mendicant habits his own lachesse had contributed to 
foster until these habits had become irreclaimable, or whose 
real incapacity for exertion rendered them fit objects, in 
their own phrase, for the charity of all well-disposed Chris- 
tians. The “ long remembered beggar,” who for twenty 
years had made his regular rounds within the neighbour- 
hood, received rather as an humblefriend than as an object 
of charity, was sent to the neighbouring workhouse. The 
decrepit dame, who travelled round the parish upon a hand- 
barrow, circulating from house to house like a bad shilling, 
which every one is in haste to pass to his neighbour, — she 
who used to call for her bearers as loud, or louder, than a 
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traveller demands post-horses — even she shared the same 
disastrous fate. The “ daft Jock,” who, half knave half 
idiot, had been the sport of each succeeding race of village 
children for a good part of a century, was remitted to the 
county bridewell, where, secluded from free air and sunshine, 
the only advantages he was capable of enjoying, he pined 
and died in the course of six months. The old sailor, who , 
had so long rejoiced the smoky rafters of every kitchen in 
the country by singing Captain Ward , and Bold Admiral 
Benbow , was banished from the county for no better reason 
than that he was supposed to speak with a strong Irish ac- 
cent. Even the annual rounds of the pedlar were abolished 
by the Justice in his hasty zeal for the administration of 
rural police. 

These things did not pass without notice and censure. 
We are not made of wood or stone, and the things which 
connect themselves with our hearts and habits cannot, like 
bark or lichen, be rent away without our missing them. The 
farmer’s dame lacked her usual share of intelligence, — per- 
haps also the self applause which she had felt while distri- 
buting the awmous (alms), in shape of a gowpen (handful) 
of oatmeal, to the mendicant who brought the news. The 
cottage felt inconvenience from interruption of the petty 
trade carried on by the itinerant dealers. The children 
lacked their supply of sugar-plums and toys ; the young 
women wanted pins, ribbons, combs, and ballads ; and the 
old could no longer barter their eggs for salt, snuff, and 
tobacco. All these circumstances brought the busy Laird 
of Ellangowan into discredit, which was the more general 
on account of his former popularity. Guy Mount ring. 


A ROMAN PRzETORIUM. 

The Antiquary led the way briskly through one or two 
rich pasture meadows to an open heath or common, and so 
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to the top of a gentle eminence. “ Here,” he said, “ Mr 
Lovel, is a truly remarkable spot.” 

“ It commands a fine view,” said his companion, looking 
around him. 

“ True : but it is not for the prospect I brought you 
hither ; do you see nothing else remarkable ? — nothing on 
the surface of the ground ? ” 

“ Why, yes ; I do see something like a ditch, indistinctly 
marked.” 

“ Indistinctly ! — pardon me, sir, but the indistinctness 
must be in your powers of vision. Nothing can be more 
plainly traced — a proper agger or vallum , with its corre- 
sponding ditch or fossa. Indistinctly ! why, Heaven help 
you, the lassie, my niece, as light-headed a goose as woman- 
kind affords, saw the traces of the ditch at once. Indistinct ! 
— why, the great station at Ardoch, or that at Bumswark 
in Annandale may be clearer, doubtless, because they are 
stative forts, whereas this was only an occasional encamp- 
ment. Indistinct ! — why, you must suppose that fools, 
boors, and idiots, have ploughed up the land, and, like 
beasts and ignorant savages, have thereby obliterated two 
sides of the square, and greatly injured the third ; but you 
see, yourself, the fourth side is quite entire ! ” 

Lovel endeavoured to apologize, and to explain away his 
ill-timed phrase, and pleaded his inexperience. But he was 
not at once quite successful. His first expression had come 
too frankly and naturally not to alarm the Antiquary, and 
he could not easily get over the shock it had given him. 

“ My dear sir,” continued the senior, “ your eyes are not 
inexperienced : you know a ditch from level ground, I pre- 
sume, when you see them ? Indistinct ! — why, the very 
common people, the very least boy that can herd a cow, 
calls it the Kaim of Kinprunes ; and if that does not imply 
an ancient camp, I am ignorant what does.” 

Lovel having again acquiesced, and at length lulled to 
sleep the irritated and suspicious vanity of the Antiquary, 
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he proceeded in his task of cicerone. “ You must know," 
he said, “ our Scottish antiquaries have been greatly divided 
about the local situation of the final conflict between Agri- 
cola and the Caledonians. Now, after all this discussion,” 
continued the old gentleman, with one of his slyest and most 
complacent looks, “ what would you think, Mr Lovel, — I 
say, what would you think, — if the memorable scene of con- 
flict should happen to be on the very spot called the Kairn 
of Kinprunes, the property of the obscure and humble in- 
dividual who now speakstoyou?” — Then, having paused a 
little, to suffer his guest to digest a communication so im- 
portant, he resumed his disquisition in a higher tone. “ Yes, 
my good friend, I am indeed greatly deceived if this place 
does not correspond with all the marks of that celebrated 
place of action. It was near to the Grampian mountains — 
lo ! yonder they are, mixing and contending with the sky on 
the skirts of the horizon 1 It was in conspeciu classis — in 
sight of the Roman fleet ; and would any admiral, Roman 
or British, wish a fairer bay to ride in than that on your 
right hand ? It is astonishing how blind we professed anti- 
quaries sometimes are ! Sir Robert Sibbald, Saunders Gor- 
don, General Roy, Dr Stukely, — why, it escaped all of them. 
I was unwilling to say a word about it till I had secured the 
ground, for it belonged to auld Johnnie Howie, a bonnet- 
laird hard by, and many a communing we had before he 
and I could agree. At length — I am almost ashamed to 
say it — but I even brought my mind to give acre for acre 
of my good corn-land for this barren spot. But then it was 
a national concern ; and when the scene of so celebrated an 
event became my own, I was overpaid. — Whose patriotism 
would not grow warmer, as old Johnson says, on the plains 
of Marathon ? I began to trench the ground, to see what 
might be discovered ; and the third day, sir, we found a 
stone, which I have transported to Monkbams, in order to 
have the sculpture taken off with plaster of Paris ; it bears 
a sacrificing vessel, and the letters A. D. L. L. which may 
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stand, without much violence, for Agricola Dicavit Libens 
Lubens." 

“ Certainly, sir ; for the Dutch antiquaries claim Caligula 
as the founder of a lighthouse, on the sole authority of the 
letters C. C. P. F., which they interpret Caius Caligula 
Pharum Fecit." 

“ True, and it has ever been recorded as a sound exposi- 
tion. I see we shall make something of you even before 
you wear spectacles, notwithstanding you thought the traces 
of this beautiful camp indistinct when you first observed 
them.” 

“ In time, sir, and by good instruction” 

“ — You will become more apt — I doubt it not. You 
shall peruse, upon your next visit to Monkbarns, my trivial 
Essay upon Castrametation, with some particular Remarks 
upon the Vestiges of Ancient Fortifications lately discovered 
by the Author at the Kaim of Kinprunes. I think I have 
pointed out the infallible touchstone of supposed antiquity. 
Is not here the Decuman gate ? and there, but for the ra- 
vage of the horrid plough, as a learned friend calls it, would 
be the Prattorian gate. On the left hand you may see some 
slight vestiges of the porta sinistra , and on the right, one 
side of the porta dextra wellnigh entire. Here, then, let us' 
take our stand, on this tumulus, exhibiting the foundation 
of ruined buildings, — the central point — the preetorium, 
doubtless, of the camp. From this place, now scarce to be 
distinguished but by its slight elevation and its greener turf, 
from the re3t of the fortification, we may suppose Agricola 
to have looked forth on the immense army of Caledonians, 
occupying the declivities of yon opposite hill, — the infantry 
rising rank over rank, as the form of ground displayed their 
array to its utmost advantage, — the cavalry and covinarii, 
by which I understand the charioteers — another guise of 
folks from your Bond-street four-in-hand men, I trow — 
scouring the more level space below. — Yes, my dear friend, 
from this stance it is probable — nay, it is nearly certain, that 
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Julius Agricola beheld what our Beaumont has so admirably 

described ! — From this very Praetorium” 

A voice from behind interrupted his ecstatic description — 
“ Praetorian here, Praetorian there, I mind the bigging o’t.’’ 
Both at once turned round, Lovel with surprise, and Old- 
buck with mingled surprise and indignation, at so uncivil an 
interruption. An auditor had stolen upon them, unseen 
and unheard, amid the energy of the Antiquary’s enthusi- 
astic declamation, and the attentive civility of LoveL He 
had the exterior appearance of a mendicant. A slouched 
hat of huge dimensions ; a long white beard, which mingled 
with his grizzled hair ; an aged but strongly marked and 
expressive countenance, hardened, by climate and exposure, 
to a right brickdust complexion ; a long blue gown, with a 
pewter badge on the right arm ; two or three wallets, or 
bags, slung across his shoulder, for holding the different 
kinds of meal, when he received his charity in kind from 
those who were but a degree richer than himself ; — all these 
marked at once a beggar by profession, and one of that 
privileged class which are called in Scotland the King’s 
Bedes-men, or, vulgarly, Blue-gowns. 

“What is that you say, Edie?” said Oldbuck, hoping, 
perhaps, that his ears had betrayed their duty — “ what were 
you speaking about ? ” 

“ About this bit bourock, your honour,” answered the 
undaunted Edie ; “ I mind the bigging o’t.” 

“ The deuce you do ! Why, you old fool, it was here be- 
fore you were born, and will be after you are hanged, 
man ! ” 

“ Hanged or drowned, here or awa, dead or alive, I mind 
the bigging o’t.” 

“ You — you — you,” said the Antiquary, stammering be- 
tween confusion and anger, “ you strolling old vagabond, 
what the deuce do you know about it ? ” 

“ Ou, I ken this about it, Monkbams — and what profit 
have I for telling you a lie ? — I just ken this about it, that 
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about twenty years syne, I, and a wheen hallenshakers like 
mysell, and the mason-lads that built the lang dyke that 
gaes down the loaning, and twa or three herds maybe, just 
set to wark, and built this bit thing here that ye ca’ the — 
the — Praetorian, and a’ just for a bield at Auld Aiken 
Drum’s bridal, and a bit blithe gae-down wi’ had in’t, 
some sair rainy weather. Mair by token, Monkbams, if ye 
howk up the bourock, as ye seem to have begun, ye’ll find, 
if ye hae not fund it already, a stane that ane o’ the mason- 
callants cut a ladle on to have a bourd at the bridegroom, 
and he put four letters on’t, that’s A. D. L. L. — Aiken 
Drum’s Lang Ladle — for Aiken was ane o’ the kale-suppers 
o’ Fife.” 

“ This,” thought Lovel to himself, “ is a famous counter- 
part to the story of Keip on this syde." He then ventured 
to steal a glance at our Antiquary, but quickly withdrew it 
in sheer compassion. For, gentle reader, if thou hast ever 
beheld the visage of a damsel of sixteen, whose romance of 
true love has been blown up by an untimely discovery, or 
of a child of ten years, whose castle of cards has been blown 
down by a malicious companion, I can safely aver to you, 
that Jonathan Oldbuck of Monkbams looked neither more 
wise nor less disconcerted. 

“ There is some mistake about this,” he said, abruptly 
turning away from the mendicant. 

“ Deil a bit on my side o’ the wa’,” answered the sturdy 
beggar ; “I never deal in mistakes, they aye bring mis- 
chances.” The Antiquary. 


AUTHOR AND GENIUS. 

“ Abbotsford, March 18, (1829). — I like the hermit life 
indifferent well, nor would, I sometimes think, break my 
heart, were I to be in that magic mountain where food was 
regularly supplied by ministering genii, and plenty of books 
were accessible without the least interruption of human 
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society. But this is thinking like a fool. Solitude is only 
agreeable when the power of having society is removed to 
a short space, and can be commanded at pleasure. ‘ It is 
not good for man to be alone.’ It blunts our faculties, and 
freezes our active virtues. And now, my watch pointing to 
noon, I think after four hours’ work I may indulge myself 
with a walk. The dogs see me about to shut my desk, and 
intimate their happiness by caresses and whining. By your 
leave, Messrs Genii of the Mountain, if I come to your re- 
treat I ’ll bring my dogs with me. 

“ The day was showery, but not unpleasant — soft drop- 
ping rains, attended by a mild atmosphere, that spoke of 
flowers in their season, and a chirping of birds that had a 
touch of spring in it. I had the patience to get fully wet, 
and the grace to be thankfiil for it. 

“ Come, a little flourish on the trumpet. Let us rouse 
the Genius of this same red mountain — so called, because 
it is all the year covered with roses. There can be no diffi- 
culty in finding it, for it lies towards the Caspian, and is 
quoted in the Persian Tales. Well, I open my epheme- 
rides, form my scheme under the suitable planet, and the 
Genius obeys the invitation, and appears. The Gnome is a 
mis-shapen dwarf, with a huge jolter-head like that of Boer- 
haave on the Bridge, his limbs and body monstrously shrunk 
and disproportioned. — ‘ Sir Dwarf,’ said I, undauntedly, 

* thy head is very large, and thy feet and limbs somewhat 
small in proportion.’ — ‘ I have crammed my head, even to 
the overflowing, with knowledge ; and I have starved my 
limbs by disuse of exercise and denial of sustenance ! ’ — 

‘ Can I acquire wisdom in thy solitary library?’ — ‘ Thou 
mayest ! ’ — ‘ On what condition ? ’ — 1 Renounce all gross and 
fleshly pleasures, eat pulse and drink water, converse with 
none but the wise and learned, alive and dead.’ — 1 Why, this 
were to die in the cause of wisdom ! ’ — ‘ If you desire to 
draw from our library only the advantage of seeming wise, 
you may have it consistent with all your favourite eujoy- 
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ments.’ — 1 How much sleep?’ — 1 A Lapland night— eight 
months out of the twelve.’ — 1 Enough for a dormouse, most 
generous Genius — a bottle of wine ? ’ — * Two, if you please : 
but you must not seem to care for them — cigars in loads, 
whisky in lushing — only they must be taken with an air of 
contempt, a Jlocci-pauci-nihili-pilification of all that can gra- 
tify the outward man.’ — ‘ I am about to ask you a serious 
question — when one has stuffed his stomach, drunk his 
bottle, and smoked his cigar, how is he to keep himself 
awake?’ — ‘ Either by cephalic snuff or castle-building.’ — 
* Do you approve of castle-building as a frequent exercise ?’ 
— Genius. * Life were not life without it — 

‘ Give me the joy that sickens not the heart. 

Give me the wealth that has no wings to fly.’ 

Author. 1 1 reckon myself one of the best aerial architects now 
living.’ — Genius. 1 Most of your novels had previously been 
subjects for airy castles.' — Author. ‘You have me — and more- 
over a man derives experience from such fanciful visions. 
There are few situations I have not in fancy figured, and there 
are few, of course, which I am not previously prepared to take 
some part in.’ — Genius. 1 True ; but I am afraid your hav- 
ing fancied yourself victorious in many a fight, would be of 
little use were you suddenly called to the field, and your 
personal infirmities and nervous agitations both rushing 
upon you and incapacitating you.’ — Author. 1 My nervous 
agitations 1 down with them ! — 

‘ Down, down to limbo and the burning lake ! 

False fiend, avoid ! — 

So there ends the talc, with a hoy, with a hoy, 

So there ends the tale with a ho. 

There ’s a moral — if you fail 
To seize it by the tail. 

Its import will exhale, you must know.’” 

Diary. 
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HUMOROUS. 


AUTHOR AND DUTY. 

“ August 2. — I finished before dinner five leaves, and I 
would crow a little about it, but here comes Duty like an 
old housekeeper to an idle chamber-maid. Hear her very 
words — 

“ Duty. Oh ! you crow, do you ? Pray, can you deny 
that your sitting so quiet at work was owing to its raining 
heavily all the forenoon, and indeed till dinner-time, so that 
nothing would have stirred out that could help it, save a 
duck or a goose ? I trow, if it had been a fine day, by noon 
there would have been aching of the head, throbbing, shak- 
ing, and so forth, to make an apology for going out. 

“ Egomet Ipse. And whose head ever throbbed to go 
out when it rained, Mrs Duty ? 

“ Duty. Answer not to me with a fool-horn jest , as your 
friend Erskine used to say to you when you escaped from 
his good advice under the fire of some silly pun. You 1 
smoke a cigar after dinner, and I never check you — drink 
tea, too, which is loss of time ; and, then, instead of writing 
me one other page, or correcting those you have written 
out, you rollock into the woods till you have not a dry 
thread about you ; and here you sit writing down my words 
in your foolish journal instead of minding my advice. 

“ Ego. Why, Mrs Duty, I would as gladly be friends 
with you as Crabbe’s tradesman fellow with his conscience ; 
but you should have some consideration with human frailty. 

“ Duty. Reckon not on that. But, however, good-night 
for the present. I would recommend to you to think no 
thoughts in which I am not mingled — to read no books in 
which I have no concern — to write three sheets of bothera- 
tion all the six days of the week per diem, and on the seventh 
to send them to the printer. Thus advising, I heartily bid 
you farewell. 

“ Ego. Farewell, madam (exit Duty) 1 The deuce 
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must be in this greedy gled ! ’ as the Earl of Angus said to 
his hawk ; ‘ will she never be satisfied ?’ 

“ August 3. — Wrote half a task in the morning. From 
eleven till half-past eight in Selkirk taking precognitions 
about a row, and came home famished and tired. Now, 
Mrs Duty, do you think there is no other Duty of the family 
but yourself? Or can the SherifF-depute neglect his Duty, 
that the Author may mind A is f The thing cannot be ; — the 
people of Selkirk must have justice as well as the people of 
England books. So the two Duties may go pull caps about 
it. My conscience is clear.” Diary. 


/ 

LAWYERS AND CLIENTS. 

It is the pest of our [the lawyer’s] profession, that we 
seldom see the best side of human nature. People come to 
us with every selfish feeling newly pointed and grinded ; 
they turn down the very caulkers of their animosities and 
prejudices, as smiths do with horses’ shoes in a white frost. 
Many a man has come to my garret yonder, that I have at 
first longed to pitch out at the window, and yet, at length, 
have discovered that he was only doing as I might have 
done in his case, being very angry, and, of course, very un- 
reasonable. I have now satisfied myself, that if our profes- 
sion sees more of human folly and human roguery than 
others, it is because we witness them acting in that channel 
in which they can most freely vent themselves. In civilized 
society, law is the chimney through which all that smoke 
discharges itself that used to circulate through the whole 
house and put every one’s eyes out — no wonder, therefore, 
that the vent itself should sometimes get a little sooty. 

Guy Mannering. 


“ Very natural, colonel,” said the advocate (Pleydell), 
“ that you should be interested in the ruffian, and I in the 
knave — that’s nil professional taste — but I can tell you Glossin 
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would have been a pretty lawyer, had he not had such a 
turn for the roguish part of the profession." 

“ Scandal would say,” observed Mannering, “ he would 
not be the worse lawyer for that.” 

“ Scandal would tell a lie then,” replied Pleydell, 11 as 
she usually does. Law ’s like laudanum ; it’s much more 
easy to use it as a quack does, than to learn to apply it like 
a physician.” Guy Mannering. 


3£nral, nl Efligintts. 


A SCHOOLMASTER’S EVENING RELAXATIONS. 

Most readers must have witnessed with delight the joy- 
ous burst which attends the dismissing of a village-school on 
a fine summer evening. The buoyant spirit of childhood, 
repressed with so much difficulty during the tedious hours 
of discipline, may then be seen to explode, as it were, in 
shout, and song, and frolic, as the little urchins join in 
groups on their play-ground, and arrange their matches of 
sport for the evening. But there is one individual who par- 
takes of the relief afforded by the moment of dismission, 
whose feelings are not so obvious to the eye of the specta- 
tor, or so apt to receive his sympathy. I mean the teacher 
himself, who, stunned with the hum, and suffocated with the 
closeness of his school-room, has spent the whole day (him- 
self against a host) in controlling petulance, exciting indif- 
ference to action, striving to enlighten stupidity, and labour- 
ing to soften obstinacy ; and whose very powers of intellect 
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have been confounded by hearing the same dull lesson re- 
peated a hundred times by rote, and only varied by the vari- 
ous blunders of the reciters. Even the flowers of classic ge- 
nius, with which his solitary fancy is most gratified, have been 
rendered degraded, in his imagination, by their connection 
with tears, with errors, and with punishment ; so that the Ec- 
logues of Virgil and Odes of Horace are each inseparably al- 
lied in association with the sullen figure and monotonous reci- 
tation of some blubbering school-boy. If to these mental dis- 
tresses are added a delicate frame of body, and a mind am- 
bitious of some higher distinction than that of being the ty- 
rant of childhood, the reader may have some slight concep- 
tion of the relief which a solitary walk, in the cool of a fine 
summer evening, affords to the head which has ached, and 
the nerves which have been shattered, for so many hours, in 
plying the irksome task of public instruction. 

To me these evening strolls have been the happiest hours 
of an unhappy life ; and if any gentle reader shall hereafter 
find pleasure in perusing these lucubrations, I am not un- 
willing he should know that the plan of them has been 
usually traced in those moments when relief from toil and 
clamour, combined with the quiet scenery around me, has 
disposed my mind to the task of composition. 

My chief haunts in these hours of golden leisure, is the 
banks of the small stream, which, winding through a “ lone 
vale of green bracken,” passes in front of the village school- 
house of Gandercleugh. For the first quarter of a mile, 
perhaps, I may be disturbed from my meditations, in order 
to return the scrape, or doffed bonnet, of such stragglers 
among my pupils as fish for trouts or minnows in the little 
brook, or seek rushes and wild-flowers by its margin. But, 
beyond the space I have mentioned, the juvenile anglers do 
not, after sunset, voluntarily extend their excursions. The 
cause is, that farther up the narrow valley, and ‘in a recess 
which seems scooped out of the side of the steep heathy 
bank, there is a deserted burial-ground, which the little 
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cowards are fearful of approaching in the twilight. To me, 
however, the place has an inexpressible charm. It has been 
long the favourite termination of my walks, and, if my kind 
patron forgets not his promise, will (and probably at no 
very distant day) be my final resting-place after my mortal 
pilgrimage. 

It is a spot which possesses all the solemnity of feeling 
attached to a burial-ground, without exciting those of a 
more unpleasing description. Having been very little used 
for many years, the few hillocks which rise above the level 
plain are covered with the same short velvet turf. The 
monuments, of which there are not above seven or eight, 
are half sunk in the ground, and overgrown with moss. No 
newly erected tomb disturbs the sober serenity of our re- 
flections by reminding us of recent calamity, and no rank- 
springing grass forces upon our imagination, the recollec- 
tion, that it owes its dark luxuriance to the foul and fester- 
ing remnants of mortality which ferment beneath. The 
daisy which sprinkles the sod, and the harebell which hangs 
over it, derive their pure nourishment from the dew of hea- 
ven, and their growth impresses us with no degrading or 
disgusting recollections. Death has indeed been here, and 
its traces are before us ; but they are softened and deprived 
of their horror by our distance from the period when they 
have been first impressed. Those who sleep beneath are 
only connected with us by the reflection, that they have 
once been what we now are, and that, as their relics are 
now identified with their mother earth, ours shall, at some 
future period, undergo the same transformation. 

Old Mortality. 


REBECCA THE JEWESS. 

The character of the fair Jewess found so much favour in 
the eyes of some fair readers, that the writer was censured, 
because, when arranging the fates of the characters of the 
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drama, he had not assigned the hand of Wilfred to Rebecca, 
rather than the less interesting Rowena. But, not to men- 
tion that the prejudices of the age rendered such an union 
almost impossible, the author may, in passing, observe, that 
he thinks a character of a highly virtuous and lofty stamp, 
is degraded rather than exalted by an attempt to reward 
virtue with temporal prosperity. Such is not the recom- 
pense which Providence has deemed worthy of suffering 
merit, and it is a dangerous and fatal doctrine to teach 
young persons, the most common readers of romance, that 
rectitude of conduct and of principle are either naturally 
allied with, or adequately rewarded by, the gratification of 
our passions, or attainment of our wishes. In a word, if a 
virtuous and self-denied character is dismissed with tempo- 
ral wealth, greatness, rank, or the indulgence of such a 
rashly formed or ill assorted passion as that of Rebecca for 
Ivanhoe, the reader will be apt to say, verily Virtue has had 
its reward. But a glance on the great picture of life will 
shew, that the duties of self-denial, and the sacrifice of pas- 
sion to principle, are seldom thus remunerated ; and that 
the internal consciousness of their high-minded discharge of 
duty, produces on their own reflections a more adequate 
recompense, in the form of that peace which the world can- 
not give or take away. Ivanlioe. 


HYMN OP REBECCA. 

Wiien Israel, of the Lord beloved, 
Out of the land of bondage came, 
Her father's God before her moved, 

An awful guide, in smoke and flame. 
By day, along the astonish’d lands 
The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 

By night, Arabia’s crimson’d sands 
Return’d the fiery column’s glow. 
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There rose the choral hymn of praise, 

And trump and timbrel answer’d keen, 

And Zion’s daughters pour’d their lays, 

With priest’s and warrior’s voice between. 

No portents now our foes amaze, 

Forsaken Israel wanders lone ; 

Our fathers would not know Thy ways, 

And Thou hast left them to their own. 

But, present still, though now unseen ; 

When brightly shines the prosperous day, 

Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen 
To temper the deceitful ray. 

And oh, when stoops on Judah’s path 
In shade and storm the frequent night, 

Be Thou, long-suffering, slow to wrath, 

A burning, and a shining light ! 

Our harps wc left by Babel’s streams, 

The tyrant’s jest, the Gentile’s scorn ; 

No censer round our altar beams, 

Anil mute our timbrel, trump, and horn. 

But Thou hast said, the blood of goat, 

The flesh of rams, I will not prize ; 

A contrite heart, an humble thought, 

Are mine accepted sacrifice. 

Ivanhoe. 


MUSINGS AT A SCENE ON THE CLYDE. 

Evening lowered around Morton as he advanced up the 
narrow dell which had once been a wood, but was now a 
ravine divested of trees, unless where a few from their in- 
accessible situation on the edge of precipitous banks, or 
clinging among rocks and huge stones, defied the invasion 
of men and of cattle, like the scattered tribes of a conquer- 
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ed country, driven to take refuge in the barren strength 
of its mountains. These too, wasted and decayed, seemed 
rather to exist than to flourish, and only served to indicate 
what the landscape had once been. But the stream brawled 
down among them in all its freshness and vivacity, giving 
the life and animation which a mountain rivulet alone can 
confer on the barest and most savage scenes, and which the 
inhabitants of such a country miss when gazing even upon 
the tranquil winding of a majestic stream through plains of 
fertility, and beside palaces of splendour. The track of 
the road followed the course of the brook, which was now 
visible, and now only to be distinguished by its brawling 
heard among the stones, or in the clefts of the rocks, that 
occasionally interrupted its course. 

“ Murmurcr that thou art,” said Morton, in the enthu- 
siasm of his reverie, — “ why chafe with the rocks that stop 
thy course for a moment ? There is a sea to receive thee in 
its bosom ; and there is an eternity for man when his fretfiil 
and hasty course through the vale of time shall be ceased 
and over. What thy petty fuming is to the deep and vast 
billows of a shoreless ocean, are our cares, hopes, fears, joys, 
and sorrows, to the objects which must occupy us through 
the awful and boundless succession of ages ! ”• Old Mortality. 


TIME. 

Time rolls his ceaseless course. The race of yore. 
Who danced our infancy upon their knee, 

And told our marvelling boyhood legends store, 

Of their strange ventures happ’d by land or sea, 
How are they blotted from the things that be ! 

How few all weak and wither’d of their force, 

Wait on the verge of dark eternity, 

Like stranded wrecks, the tide returning hoarse, 

To sweep them from our sight ! Time rolls his ceaseless 
course. Lady of the Lake. 
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Life ebbs from such old age, unmark’d and silent, 

As the slow neap-tide leaves yon stranded galley. — 
Late she rock’d merrily at the least impulse 
That wind or wave could give ; but now her keel 
Ls settling on the sand, her mast has ta’en 
An angle with the sky, from which it shifts not. 

Each wave receding shakes her less and less, 

Till, bedded on the strand, she shall remain 
Useless as motionless. The Antiquary. 


FUNERALS. 

“ Laidi.aw’8 infant, which died on Wednesday, is buried 
to-day. The people coming to visit prevent my going — 
and I am glad of it. I hate funerals — always did ; — there 
is such a mixture of mummery with real grief — the actual 
mourner perhaps heart-broken, and all the rest making 
solemn feces, and whispering observations on the weather 
and public news, and here and there a greedy fellow enjoy- 
ing the cake and wine. To me it is a farce of most tragical 
mirth, and I am not sorry but glad that I shall not see my 
own. This is a most unfilial tendency of mine, for my father 
absolutely loved a funeral ; and as he was a man of a fine 
presence, and looked the mourner well, he was asked to 
every interment of distinction. He carried me with him as 
often as he could to these mortuary ceremonies ; but feel- 
ing I was not, like him, either useful or ornamental, I 
escaped as often as I could. — I saw the poor child’s funeral 
from a distance. Ah, that Distance ! What a magician for 
conjuring up scenes of joy or sorrow, smoothing all asperi- 
ties, reconciling all incongruities, veiling all absurdities, 
softening every coarseness, doubling every effect by the in- 
fluence of the imagination. A Scottish wedding should be 
seen at a distance; — the gay band of dancers just dis- 
tinguished amid the elderly group of the spectators — the 
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glass held high, and the distant cheers as it is swallowed, 
should only be a sketch, not a finished Dutch picture, when 
it becomes brutal and boorish. Scotch psalmody, too, 
should be heard from a distance. The grunt and the snivel, 
and the whine and the scream, should all be blended in that 
deep and distant sound, which, rising and falling like the 
Eolian harp, may have some title to be called the praise of 
one’s Maker. Even so the distant funeral ; the few mour- 
ners on horseback, with their plaids wrapt around them — 
the father heading the procession as they enter the river, 
and pointing out the ford by which his darling is to be car- 
ried on the last long road — none of the subordinate figures 
in discord with the general tone of the incident, but seem- 
ing just accessions, and no more ; — this is affecting.” Diary. 


ON THE RUINS OF A CASTLE CONSUMED BY FIRE. 

That morning sun has three times broke 
On Rokeby’s glades of elm and oak, 

But, rising from their silvan screen, 

Marks no grey turrets glance between. 

A shapeless mass lie keep and tower, 

That, hissing to the morning shower, 

Can but with smouldering vapour pay, 

The early smile of summer day. 

The peasant, to his labour bound, 

Pauses to view the blacken’d mound, 

Striving, amid the ruin’d space, 

Each well-remember’d spot to trace. 

That length of frail and fire-scorch’d wall 
Once screen’d the hospitable hall ; 

When yonder broken arch was whole, 

’Twas there was dealt the weekly dole ; 

And where yon tottering columns nod, 

The chapel sent the hymn to God. — 
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So flits the world's uncertain span ! 

Nor zeal for God, nor love for man, 

Gives mortal monuments a date 
Beyond the power of Time and Fate. 

The towers must share the builder’s doom ; 

Ruin is theirs, and his a tomb ; 

But better boon benignant Heaven 
To Faith and Charity has given, 

And bids the Christian hope sublime 
Transcend the bounds of Fate and Time. 

Rokehy. 


HUMAN VICISSITUDES. 

His master's gone, and no one now 
Dwells in the halls of Ivor ; 

Men, dogs, and horses, all are dead, 

He is the sole survivor. Wordsworth. 

There are few more melancholy serfsations than those 
with which we regard scenes of past pleasure, when altered 
and deserted. In my ride to Osbaldistone-Hall, I passed 
the same objects which I had seen in company with Miss 
Vernon on the day of our memorable ride from Inglewood- 
Place. Her spirit seemed to keep me company on the way ; 
and, when I approached the spot where I had first seen 
her, I almost listened for the cry of the hounds and the 
notes of the horn, and strained my eye on vacant space, as 
if to descry the fair huntress again descend like an appari- 
tion from the hill. But all was silent, and all was solitary. 
When I reached the Hall, the closed doors and windows, 
the grass-grown pavement, the courts, which were now so 
silent, presented a strong contrast to the gay and bustling 
scene I had so often seen them exhibit, when the merry 
hunters were going forth to their morning sport, or return- 
ing to the daily festival. The joyous bark of the fox-hounds 
as they were uncoupled, the cries of the huntsmen, the clang 
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of the horses’ hoofs, the loud laugh of the old knight at the 
head of his strong and numerous descendants, were all 
silenced now and for ever. 

While I gazed round the scene of solitude and emptiness, 
I was inexpressibly affected, even by recollecting those 
whom, when alive, I had no reason to regard with affection. 
But the thought that so many youths of goodly presence, 
warm with life, health, and confidence, were within so short a 
time cold in the grave, by various yet all violent and unex- 
pected modes of death, afforded a picture of mortality at 
which the mind trembled. It was little consolation to me, 
that I returned a proprietor to the halls which I had left 
almost like a fugitive. My mind was not habituated to re- 
gard the scenes around me as my property, and I felt my- 
self as an usurper, at least an intruding stranger, and could 
hardly divest myself of the idea, that some of the bulky 
forms of my deceased kinsmen were, like the gigantic spectres 
of a romance, to appear in the gateway, and dispute my 
entrance. 

As twilight was darkening the apartment, Andrew had 
the sagacity to advance his head at the door, — not to ask 
if I wished for lights, but to recommend them as a measure 
of precaution against the bogles which still haunted his 
imagination. I rejected his proffer somewhat peevishly, 
trimmed the wood-fire, and placing myself in one of the 
large leathern chairs which flanked the old Gothic chimney, I 
watched unconsciously the bickering of the blaze which I had 
fostered. “ And this,” said I alone, “ is the progress and 
issue of human wishes ! Nursed by the merest trifles, they 
are first kindled by fancy — nay, are fed upon the vapour of 
hope, till they consume the substance which they inflame ; 
and man, and his hopes, passions, and desires, sink into a 
worthless heap of embers and ashes ! ” Rob Roy. 
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LETTER ON TOE 

DEATH OF THE DUCHESS OF BUCCUEUCH. 

If the deepest interest in this inexpressible loss could 
qualify me for expressing myself upon a subject so distress- 
ing, I know few whose attachment and respect for the 
lamented object of our sorrows can, or ought to exceed my 
own, for never was more attractive kindness and condescen- 
sion displayed by one of her sphere, or returned with deeper 
and more heartfelt gratitude by one in my own. But selfish 
regret and sorrow, while they claim a painful and unavail- 
ing ascendance, cannot drown the recollection of the virtues 
lost to the world, just when their scene of acting had opened 
wider, and to her family when the prospect of their speedy 
entry upon life rendered her precept and example peculiarly 
important. And such an example ! for of all whom I have 
ever seen, in whatever rank, she possessed most the power 
of rendering virtue lovely — combining purity of feeling and 
soundness of judgment with a sweetness and affability which 
won the affections of all who had the happiness of approach- 
ing her. And this is the partner of whom it has been God’s 
pleasure to deprive your Grace, and the friend for whom I 
now sorrow, and shall sorrow while I can remember any- 
thing. The recollection of her excellencies can but add 
bitterness, at least in the first pangs of calamity ; yet it is 
impossible to forbear the topic — it runs to my pen as to my 
thoughts, till I almost call in question, for an instant, the 
Eternal Wisdom which has so early summoned her from 
this wretched world, where pain and grief and sorrow is our 
portion, to join those to whom her virtues, while upon 
earth, gave her so strong a resemblance. Would to God I 
could say, be comforted; but I feel every common topic of 
consolation must be, for the time at least, even an irritation 
to affliction. Grieve then, my dear Lord, or I should say 
my dear and much honoured friend, — for sorrow for tho 
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time levels the highest distinctions of rank ; but do not 
grieve as those who have no hope. I know the last earthly 
thought of the departed sharer of your joy: and sorrows 
must have been for your Grace and the dear pledges she 
has left to your care. Do not, for their sake, suffer grief 
to take that exclusive possession which disclaims care for 
the living, and is not only useless to the dead, but is what 
their wishes would have most earnestly deprecated. To 
time, and to God, whose are both time and eternity, belongs 
the office of future consolation ; it is enough to require from 
the sufferer under such a dispensation to bear his burthen 
of sorrow with fortitude, and to resist those feelings which 
prompt us to believe that that which is galling and grievous 
is therefore altogether beyond our strength to support. 

Letter to Charles , Duke of Buccleuch. 


RETROSPECTION. 

, When they reached the Green Room, as it was called, 
Oldbuck placed the candle on the toilet-table, before a 
huge mirror with a black japanned frame, surrounded by 
dressing-boxes of the same, and looked around him with 
something of a disturbed expression-of countenance. “ I 
am seldom in this apartment,” he said, “ and never without 
yielding to a melancholy feeling — owing to circumstances of 
an early and unhappy attachment. It is at such moments 
as these, Mr Lovel, that we feel the changes of time. The 
same objects are before us — those inanimate things which 
we have gazed on in wayward infancy and impetuous youth, 
in anxious and scheming manhood — they are permanent 
and the same ; but when we look upon them in cold unfeel- 
ing old age, can we, changed in our temper, our pursuits, 
our feelings — changed in our form, our limbs, and our 
strength, — can we be ourselves called the same ? or do we 
not rather look back with a sort of wonder upon our former 
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selves, as being separate and distinct from what we now 
are ? The philosopher who appealed from Philip inflamed 
with wine to Philip in his hours of sobriety, did not choose 
a judge so different, as if he appealed from Philip in his 
youth to Philip in his old age. I cannot but be touched 
with the feeling so beautifully expressed in a poem which I 
have heard repeated : 

My eyes are dim with childish tears, 

My heart is idly stirr'd. 

For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days 1 heard. 

Thus fares it still in our decay ; 

And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what time takes away. 

Than what he leaves behind. 

Well, time cures every wound, and though the scar may re- 
main and occasionally ache, yet the earliest agony of its 
recent infliction is felt no more.” Antiquary. 


ESTIMATE OF FRIENDSHIP IN AGE. 

To have lost a friend by death while your mutual 
regard was warm and unchilled, while the tear can drop 
unembittered by any painful recollection of coldness or 
distrust or treachery, is perhaps an escape from a more 
heavy dispensation. Look round you — how few do you see 
grow old in the affections of those with whom their early 
friendships were formed ! Our sources of common pleasure 
gradually dry up as we journey on through the vale of 
Bacha, and we hew out to ourselves other reservoirs, from 
which the first companions of our pilgrimage are excluded ; 
jealousies, rivalries, envy, intervene to separate others from 
our side, until none remain but those who are connected 
with us rather by habit than predilection, or who, allied 
more in blood than in disposition, only keep the old man 
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company in his life, that they may not be forgotten at his 
death. 

Ah ! if it be your lot to reach the chill, cloudy, and 
comfortless evening of life, you will remember the sor- 
rows of your youth as the light shadowy clouds that in- 
tercepted for a moment the beams of the sun when it was 
rising. 


Life, with you, 

Glows in the brain and dances in the arteries ; 
’Tis like the wine some joyous guest hath quaff’d, 
That glads the heart and elevates the fancy : — 
Mine is the poor residuum of the cup, 

Vapid and dull, and tasteless, only soiling 
With its base dregs the vessel that contains it. 


Tell me not of it, friend — when the young weep, 

Their tears are lukewarm brine ; — from our old eyes 
Sorrow falls down like hail-drops of the North, 
Chilling the furrows of our wither’d cheeks, 

Cold as our hopes, and harden’d as our feeling — 
Theirs, as they fall, sink sightless — ours recoil, 

Heap the fair plain, and bleaken all before us. 

Antiquary. 


COMFORT UNDER AFFLICTION. 

Other papers there were which had no reference what- 
ever to polemics, but were the simple effusions of a devout 
mind communing with itself. Among these was one 
frequently used, as it seemed from the state of the manu- 
script, on which the mother of Mary Avenel had transcribed 
and placed together those affecting texts to which the heart 
has recourse in affliction, and which assures us at once of the 
sympathy and protection afforded to the children of the 
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promise. In Mary’s state of mind, these attracted her 
above all the other lessons, which, coming from a hand so 
dear, had reached her at a time so critical, and in a manner 
so touching. She read the affecting promise, “ I will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee,” and the consoling exhortation, 
“ Call upon me in the day of trouble, and I will deliver 
thee.” She read them, and her heart acquiesced in the 
conclusion, Surely this is the word of God ! 

There are -those to whom a sense of religion has come in 
storm and tempest ; there are those whom it has summoned 
amid scenes of revelry and idle vanity ; there are those, too, 
who have heard its “ still small voice” amid rural leisure 
and placid contentment. But perhaps the knowledge which 
causeth not to err, is most frequently impressed upon the 
mind during seasons of affliction ; and tears are the softened 
showers which cause the seed of Heaven to spring and take 
root in the human breast. Monastery. 


SPECULATIONS ON FUTURITY. 

“ There is nothing more awful than to attempt to cast a 
glance among the clouds and mists which hide the broken 
extremity of the celebrated bridge of Mirza, [see Addison’s 
Spectator, No. 159.] Yet, when every day brings us nigher 
that termination, one would almost think our views should 
become clearer. Alas ! it is not so : there is a curtain to be 
withdrawn, a veil to be rent, before we shall see things as 
they really are. There are few, I trust, who disbelieve the 
existence of a God ; nay, I doubt if at all times, and in all 
moods, any single individual ever adopted that hideous 
creed, though some have professed it. With the belief of 
a Deity, that of the immortality of the soul and of the state 
of fiiture rewards and punishments is indissolubly linked. 
More we are not to know ; but neither are we prohibited 
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from all attempts, however vain, to pierce the solemn, 
sacred gloom. The expressions used in Scripture are doubt- 
less metaphorical, — for penal fires and heavenly melody are 
only applicable to beings endowed with corporeal senses ; 
and, at least, till the period of the resurrection, the spirits 
of men, whether entering into the perfection of the just, or 
committed to the regions of punishment, are not connected 
with bodies. Neither is it to be supposed that the glorified 
bodies which shall arise in the last day will be capable of 
the same gross indulgences with which ours are now solaced. 
That the idea of Mahomet’s paradise is inconsistent with 
the purity of our heavenly religion will be readily granted ; 
and see Mark xii. 25. Harmony is obviously chosen as the 
least corporeal of all gratifications of the sense, and as the 
type of love, unity, and a state of peace and perfect happi- 
ness. But they have a poor idea of the Deity, and the re- 
wards which are destined for the just made perfect, who can 
only adopt the literal sense of an eternal concert — a never- 
ending birth-day ode. I rather suppose this should be 
understood as some commission from the Highest, some 
duty to discharge with the applause of a satisfied conscience. 
That the Deity, who himself must be supposed to feel love 
and affection for the beings he has called into existence, 
should delegate a portion of those powers, I for one cannot 
conceive altogether so wrong a conjecture. We would then 
find reality in Milton’s sublime machinery of the guardian 
saints or genii of kingdoms. Nay, we would approach to 
the Catholic idea of the employment of saints, though with- 
out approaching the absurdity of saint-worship, which de- 
grades their religion. There would be, we must suppose, 
in these employments difficulties to overcome, and exertions 
to be made, for all which the celestial beings employed 
would have certain appropriate powers. I cannot help 
owning that a life of active benevolence is more consistent 
with my ideas than an eternity of music. But it is ill 
speculation, and it is impossible to guess what we shall do, 
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unless we could ascertain the equally difficult previous ques- 
tion, what we are to be. But there is a God, and a just 
God — a judgment and a future life — and all who own so 
much, let them act according to the faith that is in them. 
I would not, of course, limit the range of my genii to this 
confined earth. There is the universe, with all its endless 
extent of worlds.” . Diary. 


FUNERAL PROCESSION, AND HYMN FOR THE DEAD. 

’Twere vain 

To wake the note of mirth again. 

More meet it were to mark the day 
Of penitence and prayer divine. 

When pilgrim-chiefs, in sad array, 

Sought Melrose’ holy shrine. 

With naked foot, and sackcloth vest, 

And arms enfolded on his breast, 

Did every pilgrim go ; 

The standers-by might hear uneath, 

Footstep, or voice, or high-drawn breath, 

Through all the lengthen’d row : 

No lordly look, nor martial stride, 

Gone was their glory, sunk their pride, 

Forgotten their renown ; 

Silent and slow, like ghosts they glide 
To the high altar’s hallow’d side, 

And there they knelt them down : 

Above the suppliant chieftains wave 
The banners of departed brave ; 

Beneath the letter’d stones were laid 
The ashes of their fathers dead ; 

• From many a garnish’d niche around, 

Stem saints and tortured martyrs frown’d. 
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And slow up the dim aisle afar, 

With sable cowl and scapular, 

And snow-white stoles, in order due, 

The holy fathers, two and two, 

In long procession came ; 

Taper and host, and book they bare, 

And holy banner, flourish’d fair 
With the Redeemer’s name. 

Above the prostrate pilgrim band 
The mitred Abbot stretch’d his hand, 

And bless’d them as they kneel'd ; 

With holy cross he sign’d them all, 

And pray’d they might be sage in hall. 

And fortunate in field. 

Then mass was sung and prayers were said, 

And solemn requiem for the dead ; 

And bells toll’d out their mighty peal, 

For the departed spirit’s weal ; 

And ever in the office close 
The hymn of intercession rose ; 

And far the echoing aisles prolong 
The awful burthen of the song, — 

Dies hue, dies illa, 

SOLVET B.ECLUM IN FA VILLA ; 

While the pealing organ rung ; 

Were it meet with sacred strain 
To close my lay, so light and vain, 

Thus the holy Fathers sung. 

HYMN FOR THE DEAD. 

That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 

When heaven and earth shall pass away, 

What power shall be the sinner’s stay ? 

How shall he meet that dreadful day ? 


* 
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When, shriveling like a parched scroll, 

The flaming heavens together roll ; 

AVhen louder yet, and yet more dread, 

Swells the high trump that wakes the dead ! 

Oh ! on that day, that wrathful day, 

When man to judgment wakes from clay, 

Be Tiiou the trembling sinner's stay, 

Though heaven and earth shall pass away ! 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


THE SIN AND DANGER OF PRIDE. 

“ Ah ! my brethren, beware of wrath — beware of pride — 
beware of the deadly and destroying sin which so often 
shews itself to our frail eyes in the garments of light ! 
What Ls our earthly honour? Pride, and pride only — 
What our earthly gifts and graces? Pride and vanity. 
Voyagers speak of Indian men who deck themselves with 
shells, and anoint themselves with pigments, and boast of 
their attire as we do of our miserable carnal advantages — 
Pride could draw down the morning-star from Heaven even 
to the verge of the pit — Pride and self-opinion kindled the 
flaming sword which waves us off from Paradise — Pride 
made Adam mortal, and a weary wanderer on the face of 
the earth, which he had else been at this day the immortal 
lord of — Pride brought amongst us sin, and doubles every 
sin it has brought. It is the outpost which the devil and 
the flesh most stubbornly maintain against the assaults of 
grace ; and until it be subdued, and its barriers levelled with 
the very earth, there is more hope of a fool than of the 
sinner. Rend, then, from your bosoms this accursed shoot 
of the fatal apple ; tear it up by the roots though it be 
twisted with the chords of your life. Profit by the example 
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of the miserable sinner that has passed from us, and embrace 
the means of grace while it is called to-day — ere your con- 
science is seared as with a fire-brand, and your ears deafened 
like those of the adder, and your heart hardened like the 
nether mill-stone. Up, then, and be doing — wrestle and 
overcome ; resist, and the enemy shall flee from you — 
Watch and pray, lest ye fall into temptation, and let the 
stumbling of others be your warning and your example. 
Above all, rely not on yourselves, for such self-confidence 
is even the worst symptom of the disorder itself. The 
Pharisee, perhaps, deemed himself humble while he stooped 
in the Temple, and thanked God that he was not as other 
men, and even as the publican. But while his knees touched 
the marble pavement, his head was as high as the topmost 
pinnacle of the Temple. Do not, therefore, deceive your- 
selves, and offer false coin, -where the purest you can pre- 
sent is but as dross — think not that such will pass the assay 
of Omnipotent Wisdom. Yet shrink not from the task, 
because, as is my bounden duty, I do not disguise from you 
its difficulties. Self-searching can do much — Meditation 
can do much — Grace can do all.” 

And the preacher concluded with a touching and animat- 
ing exhortation to his hearers to seek divine grace, which 
is perfected in human weakness. Abbot. 


THE LAST ABBOT. 

Bold and enthusiastic, yet generous and forgiving — wise 
and skilful, yet zealous and prompt — he wanted but a better 
cause than the support of a decaying superstition, to have 
raised him to the rank of a truly great man. But as the 
end crowns the work, it also forms the rule by which it 
must be ultimately judged ; and those who, with sincerity 
and generosity, fight and fall in an evil cause, posterity can 
only compassionate as victims of a generous but fatal error. 

A bbat. 
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The sacred tapers’ lights are gone, 

Grey moss has clad the altar stone, 

The holy image is o’erthrown, 

The bell has ceased to toll ; 

The long ribb’d aisles are burst and shrunk, 

The holy shrines to ruin sunk ; 

Departed is the pious monk, 

God’s blessing on his soul ! 

Abbot. 

The watch spent in prayer is a refreshing slumber, and 
the sense of doing the will of Heaven is a richer banquet 
than the tables of monarchs can spread. 

No wind can tear a leaf from the withered tree which 
has been long stripped of its foliage, and no mere human 
casualty can awaken the mortal feelings which have long 
slept in the calm of devotion. 

Age, and wisdom, and holiness, have peremptory claims, 
and will be listened to. Ib. 


Xqrical ittiii 3£isnlUitfnM. 


THE DEATH OF K E EL D A R. 

Percy or Percival Rede of Troehend, in Redesdale, 
Northumberland, is celebrated in tradition as a huntsman, 
and a soldier. He was, upon two occasions, singularly un- 
fortunate ; once, when an arrow, which he had discharged 
at a deer, killed his celebrated dog Keeldar; and again, 
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■when, being on n hunting party, he was betrayed into the 
hands of a clan called Crossar, by whom he was murdered. 
Mr Cooper’s painting of the first of these incidents, suggest- 
ed the following stanzas. 

Up rose the sun, o’er moor and mead ; 

Up with the sun rose Percy Rede ; 

Brave Keeldar, from his couples freed, 

Career’d along the lea ; 

The Palfrey sprung with sprightly bound, 

As if to match the gamesome hound ; 

His horn the gallant huntsman wound : 

They were a jovial three ! 

Man, hound, or horse, of higher fame, 

To wake the wild deer never came, 

Since Alnwick’s Earl pursued the game 
On Cheviot’s rueful day ; 

Keeldar was matchless in his speed, 

Than Tarras, ne’er was stancher steed, 

A peerless archer, Percy Rede : 

And right dear friends were they. 

The chase engross'd their joys and woes, 

Together at the dawn they rose, 

Together shared the noon’s repose, 

By fountain or by stream ; 

And oft, when evening skies were red, 

The heather was their common bed, 

Where each, as wildering fancy led, 

Still hunted in his dream. 

Now is the thrilling moment near, 

Of silvan hope and silvan fear, 

Yon thicket holds the harbour’d deer, 

The signs the hunters know ; — 
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With eyes of flame, and quivering ears, 
The brake sagacious Keeldar nears ; 
The restless palfrey paws and rears ; 
The archer strings his bow. 


The game’s afoot ! — Halloo ! Halloo ! 
Hunter, and horse, and hound pursue ; — 
But woe the shaft that erring flew — 

That e’er it left the string ! 

And ill betide the faithless yew ! 

The stag bounds scatheless o’er the dew, 
And gallant Kceldar’s life-blood true 
Has drench’d the grey-goose wing. 

The noble hound — he dies, he dies, 
Death, death has glazed his fixed eyes, 
Stiff on the bloody heath he lies, 

Without a groan or quiver. 

Now day may break and bugle sound, 
And whoop and hollow ring around, 

And o’er his couch the stag may bound, 
But Keeldar sleeps for ever. 

Dilated nostrils, staring eyes, 

Mark the poor palfrey’s mute surprise. 
He knows not that his comrade dies, 

Nor what is death — but still 
His aspect hath expression drear, 

Of grief and wonder, mix’d with fear, 
Like startled children when they hear 
Some mystic tale of ill. 

But he that bent the fatal bow, 

Can well the sum of evil know, 

And o’er his favourite, bending low, 

In speechless grief recline ; 
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Can think he hears the senseless clay, 

In unreproachful accents say, 

41 The hand that took my life away, 

Dear master, was it thine ? 

“ And if it be, the shaft be bless’d, 

Which sure some erring aim address’d, 

Since in your service prized, caress’d 
I in your service die ; 

And you may have a fleeter hound, 

To match the dun-deer’s merry bound, 

But by your couch will ne’er be found 
So true a guard as I.” 

And to his last stout Percy rued 
The fatal chance, for when he stood 
’Gainst fearful odds in deadly feud, 

And fell amid the fray, 

E’en with his dying voice he cried, 

“ Had Keeldar but been at my side, 

Your treacherous ambush had been spied — 

I had not died to-day !” 

Remembrance of the erring bow 
Long since had join’d the tides which flow, 
Conveying human bliss and woe 
Down dark Oblivion's river ; 

But Art can Time’s stern doom arrest, 

And snatch his spoil from Lethe’s breast, 

And, in her Cooper’s colours drest, 

The scene shall live for ever. 

Poetical Works. 
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HELLVELLYN. 

In the spring of 1805, a young gentleman of talents, and 
of a most amiable disposition, perished by losing his way on 
the mountain Hellvellyn. His remains were not discovered 
till three months afterwards, when they were found guarded 
by a faithful terrier-bitch, his constant attendant during 
frequent solitary rambles through the wilds of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland. 

I climb’d the dark brow of the mighty Hellvellyn, 
Lakes and mountains beneath me gleam’d misty and 
wide ; 

All was still, save by fits, when the eagle was yelling, 
And starting around me the echoes replied. 

On the right, Striden-edge round the lied -tarn was 
bending, 

And Catchedicam its left verge was defending, 

One huge nameless rock in the front was ascending, 
When I mark’d the sad spot where the wanderer 
had died. 

Dark green was the spot ’mid the brown mountain- 
heather, 

Where the Pilgrim of Nature lay stretch’d in decay, 
Like the corpse of an outcast abandon’d to weather, 
Till the mountain winds wasted the tenantless clay 
Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended, 

For, faithful in death, his mute favourite attended, 

The much-loved remains of her master defended, 

And chased the hill-fox and the raven away. 

How long didst thou think that his silence was slumber V 
When the wind waved his garment, how oft didst 
thou start ? 

How many long days and long weeks didst thou number, 
Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy heart ? 
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And, oh, was it meet, that — no requiem read o’er him — 
No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore him, 
And thou, little guardian, alone stretch’d before him — 
Unhonour’d the Pilgrim from life should depart ? 

When a Prince to the fate of the Peasant has yielded, 
The tapestry waves dark round the dim-lighted hall ; 
With scutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded, 

And pages stand mute by the canopied pall : 
Through the courts, at deep midnight, the torches are 
gleaming ; 

In the proudly-arch’d chapel the banners are beaming, 
Far adown the long aisle sacred music is streaming, 
Lamenting a Chief of the people should fall. 

But meeter for thee, gentle lover of nature, 

To lay down thy head like the meek mountain lamb, 
When, wilder’d, he drops from some clifThuge in stature, 
And draws his last sob by the side of his dam. 

And more stately thy couch by this desert lake lying, 
Thy obsequies sung by the grey plover flying, 

With one faithful friend but to witness thy dying, 

In the arms of Hell veil jm and Catchedicam. 

Poetical Works. 


THE BARD’S INCANTATION. 

WRITTEN UNDER THE THREAT OF INVASION IN THE 
AUTUMN OF 1804. 

The forest of Glenmore is drear, 

It is all of black pine and the dark oak-tree ; 
And the midnight wind, to the mountain deer, 

Is whistling the forest lullaby : 

The moon looks through the drifting storm, 

But the troubled lake reflects not her form, 
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For the waves roll whitening to the land, 

And dash against the shelvy strand. 

There is a voice among the trees, 

That mingles with the groaning oak — 

That mingles with the stormy breeze, 

And the lake- waves dashing against the rock 
There is a voice within the wood, 

The voice of the bard in fitful mood ; 

Ilis song was louder than the blast, 

As the bard of Glenmore through the forest past. 

“ Wake ye from your sleep of death, 

Minstrels and bards of other days ! 

For the midnight wind is on the heath, 

And the midnight meteors dimly blaze : 

The Spectre with his Bloody Hand, 

Is wandering through the wild woodland ; 

The owl and the raven are mute for dread, 
And the time is meet to awake the dead ! 

“ Souls of the mighty, wake and say, 

To what high strain your harps were strung, 
When Lochlin plow’d her billowy way, 

And on your shores her Norsemen flung ? 
Her Norsemen train’d to spoil and blood, 
Skill’d to prepare the Raven’s food, 

All, by your harpings, doom’d to die 
On bloody Largs and Loncarty. 

“ Mute are ye all ? No murmurs strange 
Upon the midnight breeze sail by ; 

Nor through the pines, with whistling change 
Mimic the harp’s w'ild harmony ! 

Mute are ye now? — Ye ne’er were mute, 
When Murder with his bloody foot, 
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And Rapine with his iron hand, 

Were hovering near yon mountain strand. 

“ O yet awake the strain to tell, 

By every deed in song enroll’d, 

By every chief who fought or fell, 

For Albion’s weal in battle bold : — 

From Coilgach, first who roll’d his car 
Through the deep ranks of Roman war, 

To him, of veteran memory dear, 

Who victor died on Aboukir. 

“ By all their swords, by all their scars, 

By all their names, a mighty spell ! 

By all their wounds, by all their wars, 

Arise the mighty strain to tell ! 

For fiercer than fierce Ilengist’s strain, 

More impious than the heathen Dane, 

More grasping than all-grasping Rome, 

Gaul’s ravening legions hither come ! ” 

The wind is hush’d, and still the lake— 

Strange murmurs fill my tinkling ears, 

Bristles my hair, my sinews quake, 

At the dread voice of other years — 

“ When targets clash’d, and bugles rung, 

And blades round warriors’ heads were flung, 

The foremost of the band were we, 

And hymn’d the joys of Liberty ! ” 

Poetical Works , 


LOVE OF NATIVE COUNTRY. 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
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This is my own, my native land ? 

Whose heart hath ne'er within him bum'd, 

As home his footsteps he hath turn’d. 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 

For him no Minstrel raptures swell ; 

High though his titles, proud his name. 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 

Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung ! 

O Caledonia ! stem and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood ! 

Land of the mountain and the flood ! 

Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band, 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ? 

Still, as I view each well-known scene, 

T hink what is now, and what hath been, 

Seems as, to me, of all bereft, 

Sole friends thy woods and streams were left ; 

And thus I love them better still, 

Even in extremity of ill. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


SONG. 

“ Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o’er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking ; 
Dream of battled fields no more, 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
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In our isle’s enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 

Fairy strains of music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 

Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o’er, 

Dream of fighting fields no more : 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 

Mom of toil, nor night of waking. 

“ No rude sound shall reach thine ear, 
Armour’s clang, or war-steed champing, 
Trump nor pibroch summon here 

Mustering clan, or squadron tramping. 

Yet the lark’s shrill fife may come 
At the day-break from the fallow, 

And the bittern sound his drum, 

Booming from the sedgy shallow. 

Ruder sounds shall none be near, 

Guards or warders challenge here, 

Here’s no war-steed’s neigh and champing, 
Shouting clans, or squadrons stamping. 

“ Huntsman, rest ! thy chase is done, 

While our slumberous spells assail ye, 

Dream not, with the rising sun, 

Bugles here shall sound reveille. 

Sleep ! the deer is in his den ; 

Sleep 1 thy hounds are by thee lying ; 

Sleep ! nor dream in yonder glen, 

How thy gallant steed lay dying. 

Huntsman, rest ! thy chase is done, 

Think not of the rising sun, 

For at dawning to assail ye, 

Here no bugles sound reveille.” 

Lady of the Lake. 
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THE RETURN TO ULSTER. 

Once again, — but how changed since my wand’rings began — 
I have heard the deep voice of the Lagan and Bann, 

And the pines of Clanbrassil resound to the roar 
That wearies the echoes of fair Tullamore. 

Alas ! my poor bosom, and why shouldst thou bum '? 

With the scenes of my youth can its raptures return ? 

Can I live the dear life of delusion again, 

That flow’d when these echoes first mix’d with my strain ? 

It was then that around me, though poor and unknown, 
High spells of mysterious enchantment were thrown ; 

The streams were of silver, of diamond the dew, 

The land was an Eden, for fancy was new. 

I had heard of our bards, and my soul was on fire 
At the rush of their verse, and the sweep of their lyre : 

To me ’twas not legend, nor tale to the ear, 

But a vision of noontide, distinguish’d and clear. 

Ultonia’s old heroes awoke at the call, 

And renew’d the wild pomp of the chase and the hall ; 

And the standard of Fion flash’d fierce from on high, 

Like a burst of the sun when the tempest is nigh. 

It seem’d that the harp of green Erin once more 
Could renew all the glories she boasted of yore — 

Yet why at remembrance, fond heart, shouldst thou bum ? 
They were days of delusion, and cannot return. 

But was she, too, a phantom, the Maid who stood by, 

And listed my lay, while she turn’d from mine eye ? 

Was she, too, a vision, just glancing to view, 

Then dispersed in the sunbeam, or melted to dew ? 

Oh ! would it had been so, — Oh 1 would that her eye 
Had been but a star -glance that shot through the sky, 
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And her voice that was moulded to melody’s thrill, 

Had been but a zephyr, that sigh’d and was still. 

Oh ! would it had been so, — not then this poor heart 
Had leam’d the sad lesson, to love and to part ; 

To bear, unassisted, its burthen of care, 

While I toil’d for the wealth I had no one to share. 

Not then had I said, when life’s summer was done. 

And the hours of her autumn were fast speeding on, 

“ Take the famo and the riches ye brought in your train, 
And restore me the dream of my spring-tide again.” 

Poetical Worts. 


MACGREGOR’S GATHERING. 

These verses are adapted to a very wild, yet lively gather- 
ing-tune, used by the MacGregors. The severe treatment 
of this Clan, their outlawry, and the proscription of their 
very name, are alluded to in the Ballad. 

The moon’s on the lake, and the mist ’s on the brae, 
And the Clan has a name that is nameless by day ; 
Then gather, gather, gather Grigalach ! 

Gather, gather, gather, &c. 

Our signal for fight, that from monarchs we drew, 
Must be heard but by night in our vengeful haloo ! 
Then haloo, Grigalach ! haloo, Grigalach ! 
Haloo, haloo, haloo, Grigalach, &c. 

Glenorchy’s proud mountains, Coalchurn and her 
towers, 

Glenstrae and Glenlyon no longer are ours ; 

We’re landless, landless, landless, Grigalach! 
Landless, landless, landless, &c. 

X 


* 
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But doom’d and devoted by vassal and lord, 
MacGregor has still both his heart and his sword ! 
Then courage, courage, courage, Grigalach ! 
Courage, courage, courage, &c. 

If they rob us of name, and pursue us with beagles, 
Give their roofs to the flame, and their flesh to the eagles ! 
Then vengeance, vengeance, vengeance, Griga- 
lach ! 

Vengeance, vengeance, vengeance, &c. 

While there’s leaves in the forest, and foam on the river, 
MacGregor, despite them, shall flourish for ever ! 

Come then, Grigalach, come then, Grigalach, 
Come then, come then, come then, &c. 

Through the depths of Loch Katrine the steed shall 
career, 

O’er the peak of Ben-Lomond the galley shall steer, 
And the rocks of Craig-Royston like icicles melt, 

Ere our wrongs be forgot, or our vengeance unfelt ! 
Then gather, gather, gather, Grigalach ! 

Gather, gather, gather, &c. 

Poetical Works. 


PIBROCH OF DONALD DHU. 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Pibroch of Donuil, 

Wake thy wild voice anew, 
Summon Clan-Conuil. 

Come away, come away, 

Hark to the summons ! 

Come in your war array, 

Gentles and commons. 
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Come from deep glen, and 
From mountain so rocky, 
The war-pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverlocky. 

Come every hill-plaid, and 
True heart that wears one, 
Come every steel blade, and 
Strong hand that bears one. 


Leave untended the herd, 

The flock without shelter ; 

Leave the corpse uninterr’d, 

The bride at the altar ; 

Leave the deer, leave the steer, 

Leave nets and barges : 

Come with your fighting gear, 

Broadswords and targes. 

Come as the winds come, when 
Forests are rended ; 

Come as the waves come, when 
Navies are stranded : 

Faster come, faster come, 

Faster and faster, 

Chief, vassal, page and groom, • 

Tenant and master. 

Fast they come, fast they come ; 

See how they gather ; 

Wide waves the eagle plume, 

Blended with heather. 

Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 

Forward each man set ! 

Pibroch of Donuil Dku, 

Knell for the onset ! 

Poetical Works . 
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THE DANCE OF DEATH. 

Night and morning were at meeting 
Over Waterloo ; 

Cocks had sung their earliest greeting ; 

Faint and low they crew, 

For no paly beam yet shone 
On the heights of Mount Saint John ; 
Tempest-clouds prolong’d the sway 
Of timeless darkness over day ; 

Whirlwind, thunder-clap, and shower, 
Mark’d it a predestined hour. 

Broad and frequent through the night 
Flash’d the sheets of levin-light ; 

Muskets, glancing lightnings back. 

Show’d the dreary bivouac 
Where the soldier lay, 

Chill and stiff, and drench’d with rain, 
Wishing dawn of morn again, 

Though death should come with day. 

’Tis at such a tide and hour, 

Wizard, witch, and fiend have power, 

And ghastly forms through mist and shower 
Gleam on the gifted ken ; 

And then the affrighted prophet’s ear 
Drinks whispers strange of fate and fear, 
Presaging death and ruin near 
Among the sons of men ; — 

Apart from Albyn’s war-array, 

’Twas then grey Allan sleepless lay ; 

Grey Allan, who, for many a day, 

Had follow’d stout and stern, 
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Where, through battle’s rout and reel, 

Storm of shot and hedge of steel, 

Led the grandson of Lochiel, 

Valiant Fassiefem. 

Through steel and shot he leads no more, 

Low laid ’mid friends’ and foemen’s gore — 

But long his native lake’s wild shore, 

And Sunart rough, and high Ardgower, 

And Morven long shall tell, 

And proud Bennevis hear with awe, 

How, upon bloody Quatre-Bras, 

Brave Cameron heard the wild hurra 
Of conquest as he fell. 

’Lone on the outskirts of the host, 

The weary sentinel held post, 

And heard, through darkness far aloof, 

The frequent clang of courser’s hoof, 

Where held the cloak’d patrol their course, 

And spurr’d ’gainst storm the swerving horse ; 
But there are sounds in Allan’s ear ; 

Patrol nor sentinel may hear, 

And sights before his eye aghast 
Invisible to them have pass’d, 

When down the destined plain, 

’Twixt Britain and the bands of France, 

Wild as marsh-borne meteor’s glance, 

Strange phantoms wheel’d a revel dance, 

And doom’d the future slain. — 

Such forms were seen, such sounds were heard, 
When Scotland’s James his march prepared 
For Flodden’s fatal plain ; 

Such, when he drew his ruthless sword, 

As Choosers of the Slain, adored 
The yet unchristen’d Dane. 
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An indistinct and phantom band, 

They -wheel’d their ring-dance hand in hand, 

With gestures wild and dread ; 

The Seer, who watch’d them ride the storm. 

Saw through their faint and shadowy form 
The lightning’s flash more red ; 

And still their ghastly roundelay 
Was of the coming battle-fray, 

And of the destined dead. 

Song. 

“ Wheel the wild dance 
While lightnings glance, 

And thunders rattle loud, 

And call the brave 
To bloody grave, 

To sleep without a shroud. 

Our airy feet, 

So light and fleet, 

They do not bend the rye 
That sinks its head when whirlwinds rave, 
And swells again in eddying wave, 

As each wild gust blows by ; 

But still the corn, 

At dawn of morn, 

Our fatal steps that bore, 

At eve lies waste, 

A trampled paste 

Of blackening mud and gore.” 

Poetical Works. 
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As the worn war-horse, at the trumpet’s sound, 
Erects his mane, and neighs, and paws the ground- • 
Disdains the ease his generous lord assigns, 

And longs to rush on the embattled lines, 

So I, your plaudits ringing on mine ear, 

Can scarce sustain to think our parting near ; 

To think my scenic hour for ever past, 

And that these valued plaudits are my last. 

Why should we part, while still some powers remain, 
That in your service strive not yet in vain ? 

Cannot high zeal the strength of youth supply, 

And sense of duty fire the fading eye ; 

And all the wrongs of age remain subdued 
Beneath the burning glow of gratitude ? 

Ah, no 1 the taper, wearing to its close, 

Oft for a space in fitful lustre glows ; 

But all too soon the transient gleam is past, 

It cannot be renew’d, and will not last ; 

Even duty, zeal, and gratitude, can wage 
But short-lived conflict with the frosts of age. 

Yes ! It were poor, remembering what I was, 

To live a pensioner on. your applause, 

To drain the dregs of your endurance dry, 

And take, as alms, the praise I once could buy ; 

Till every sneering youth around enquires, 

“ Is this the man who once could please our sires ?” 
And scorn assumes compassion’s doubtful mien, 

To warn me off from the encumber’d scene. 

This must not be ; — and higher duties crave, 

Some space between the theatre and the grave, 

That, like the Roman in the Capitol, 

I may adjust my mantle ere I fall : 
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My life's brief act in public service flown, 

The last, the closing scene, must be my own. 

Here, then, adieu ! while yet some well-graced parts 
May fix an ancient favourite in your hearts, 

Not quite to be forgotten, even when 
You look on better actors, younger men : 

And if your bosoms own this kindly debt 
Of old remembrance, how shall mine forget — 

O, how forget ? — how oft I hither came , 

In anxious hope, how oft return’d with fame ! 

How oft around your circle this weak hand 
Has waved immortal Shakspere’s magic wand, 

Till the full burst of inspiration came, 

And I have felt, and you have fann’d the flame ! 

By rnem’ry treasured, while her reign endures, 

Those hours must live — and all their charms are yours. 

0 favour’d Land ! renown’d for arts and arms, 

For manly talent, and for female charms, 

Could this full bosom prompt the sinking line, 

What fervent benedictions now were thine ! 

But my last part is play’d, my knell is rung, 

When e’en your praise falls faltering from my tongue ; 
And all that you can hear, or I can tell, 

Is — Friends and Patrons, hail, and fare you well. 

Poetical Work*. 


EVILS OP THE POETIC TEMPERAMENT. 

W ilfrid, docile, soft, and mild, 

Was Fancy’s spoil’d and wayward child ; 

In her bright car she bade him ride, 

With one fair form to grace his side, 

Or in some wild and lone retreat. 

Flung her high spells around his seat. 
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Bathed in her dews his languid head, 

Her fairy mantle o’er him spread, 

For him her opiates gave to flow, 

Which he who tastes can ne’er forego, 

And placed him in her circle, free 
From every stern reality, 

Till, to the Visionary, seem 

Her day-dreams truth, and truth a dream. 

Woe to the youth whom fancy gains. 

Winning from Reason's hand the reins, 

Pity and woe ! for such a mind 
Is soft, contemplative, and kind ; 

And woe to those who train such youth, 

And spare to press the rights of truth, 

The mind to strengthen and anneal ; 

While on the stithy glows the steel 1 
O teach him, while your lessons last, 

To judge the present by the past ; 

Remind him of each wish pursued, 

How rich it glow’d with promised good ; 

Remind him of each wish enjoy’d, 

How soon his hopes possession cloy’d ! 

Tell him, we play unequal game, 

Whene’er we shoot by Fancy’s aim ; 

And, ere he strip him for her race, 

Show the conditions of the chase. 

Two sisters by the goal are set, 

Cold Disappointment and Regret ; 

One disenchants the winner’s eyes, 

And strips of all its worth the prize. 

While one augments its gaudy show, 

More to enhance the loser’s woe. 

The victor sees his fairy gold, 

Transform’d, when won, to drossy mold, 
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But still the vanquish’d mourns his loss, 

And rues, as gold, that glittering dross. 

More wouldst thou know — yon tower survey, 
Yon couch unpress’d since parting day, 

Yon untrimm'd lamp, whose yellow gleam 
Is mingling with the cold moonbeam, 

And yon thin form ! — the hectic red 
On his pale cheek unequal spread ; 

The head reclined, the loosen’d hair, 

The limbs relax’d, the mournful air. — 

See, he looks up ; — a woeful smile 
Lightens his wo-wom cheek a while, — 

Tis fancy wakes some idle thought, 

To gild the ruin she has wrought, 

For, like the bat of Indian brakes, 

Her pinions fan the wound she makes, 

And soothing thus the dreamer’s pain, 

She drinks his life-blood from the vein. 

Now to the lattice turn his eyes, 

Tain hope ! to see the sun arise. 

The moon with clouds is still o’ercast, 

Still howls by fits the stormy blast ; 

Another hour must wear away, 

Ere the East kindle into da) 1 , 

And hark ! to waste that weary hour, 

He tries the minstrel’s magic power : 

Song. 

TO THE MOON. 

Hail to thy cold and clouded beam, 

Pale pilgrim of the troubled sky ! 

Hail, though the mists that o’er thee stream 
Lend to thy brow their sullen dye ! 
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How should thy pure and peaceful eye 
Untroubled view our scenes below, 

Or how a tearless beam supply 
To light a world of war and woe ! 

Fair Queen ! I will not blame thee now, 

As once by Greta's fairy side ; 

Each little cloud that dirnm’d thy brow, 

Did then an angel’s beauty hide. 

And of the shades I then could chide, 

Still are the thoughts to memory dear, 

F or, while a softer strain I tried, 

They hid my blush, and calm’d my fear. 

Then did I swear thy ray serene 
Was form’d to light some lonely dell, 

By two fond lovers only seen, 

. Reflected from the crystal well, 

Or sleeping on their mossy cell, 

Or quivering on the lattice bright, 

Or glancing on their couch, to tell 
How swiftly wanes the summer night ! 

Rokeby. 


CHANGES IN RURAL SCENERY. 

The scenes are desert now, and bare, 

Where flourish’d once a forest fair, 

When these waste glens with copse were lined, 
And peopled with the hart and hind. 

Yon Thom — perchance whose prickly spears 
Have fenced him for three hundred years, 
While fell around his green compeers — 

Yon lonely Thom, would he could tell 
The changes of his parent dell, 
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Since he, so grey and stubborn now, 

Wared in each breeze a sapling bough ; 
Would he could tell how deep the shade 
A thousand mingled branches made ; 

How broad the shadows of the oak, 

How clung the rowan to the rock, 

And through the foliage show’d his head, 
With narrow leaves and berries red ; 

What pines on every mountain sprung, 

O’er every dell what birches hung, 

In every breeze what aspens shook, 

What alders shaded even' brook ! 

“ Here, in my shade,” methinks he’d say, 

“ The mighty stag at noon-tide lay : 

The Wolf I’ve seen, a fiercer game, 

(The neighbouring dingle bears his name), 
With lurching step around me prowl, 

And stop against the moon to howl ; 

The mountain-boar, on battle set, 

His tusks upon my stem would whet ; 

While doe, and roe, and red-deer good, 

Have bounded by, through gay green-wood. 
Then oft, from Newark’s riven tower, 

Sallied a Scottish monarch’s power : 

A thousand vassals muster’d round, 

With horse, and hawk, and horn, and hound ; 
And I might see the youth intent, 

Guard every pass with crossbow bent ; 

And through the brake the rangers stalk, 

And falc’ners hold the ready hawk ; 

And foresters, in green-wood trim, 

Lead in the leash the gazehounds grim, 
Attentive, as the bratehet’s bay 
From the dark covert drove the prey, 

To slip them as they broke away. 
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The startled quarry bounds amain, 

As fast the gallant greyhounds strain ; 

Whistles the arrow from the bow, 

Answers the harquebuss below ; 

While all the rocking hills reply, 

To hoof-clang, hound, and hunters’ cry, 

And bugles ringing lightsomely.” 

Of such proud huntings, many talcs 
Yet linger in our lonely dales. 

Marmion. 


EARLY ASSOCIATIONS. 

But say, my Erskine, hast thou weigh'd 
That sacred power by all obey’d, 

'Which warps not less the passive mind, 
Its source conceal’d or undefined ; • 
Whether an impulse, that has birth 
Soon as the infant wakes on earth, 

One with our feelings and our powers, 
’And rather part of us than ours ; 

Or whether fitlier term’d the sway 
Of habit, form’d in early day ? 

Howe’er derived, its force confest 
Rules with despotic sway the breast, 

And drags us on by viewless chain, 
While taste and reason plead in vain. 
Look east, and ask the Belgian, why, 
Beneath Batavia’s sultry sky,’ 

He seeks not eager to inhale 
The freshness of the mountain gale. 
Content to rear his whiten’d wall 
Beside the dank and dull canal ? 

IIe’11 say from youth he loved to see 
The white sail gliding by the tree. 
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Or sec yon -weatherbeaten hind, 

"Whose sluggish herds before him wind, 

Whose tatter’d plaid and rugged cheek, 

His northern clime and kindred speak, 

Through England’s laughing meads he goes, 

And England’s wealth around him flows ; 

Ask, if it would content him well, 

At ease in those gay plains to dwell, 

Where hedge-rows spread a verdant screen, 

And spires and forests intervene, 

And the neat cottage peeps between ? 

No ! not for these will he exchange 
His dark Lochaber’s boundless range : 

Not for fair Devon’s meads forsake 
Bennevis grey, and Garry’s lake. 

Marmion. 


EARLY ASSOCIATIONS— SMAILHOLM TOWER. 

Thus while I ape the measure wild 
Of tales that charm’d mo yet a child, 

Rude though they be, still with the chime 
Return the thoughts of early time ; 

And feelings, roused in life’s first day, 

Glow in the line, and prompt the lay. 

Then rise those crags, that mountain tower, 
Which charm’d my fancy’s wakening hour. 
Though no broad river swept along, 

To claim, perchance, heroic song ; 

Though sigh’d no groves in summer gale, 

To prompt of love a softer tale ; 

Though scarce a puny streamlet’s speed 
Claim’d homage from a shepherd’s reed ; 

Yet was poetic impulse given, 

By the green hill and clear blue heaven. 
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It was a barren scene, and wild, 

Where naked cliffs were rudely piled ; 

But ever and anon between 
Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green ; 

And well the lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the wall-flower grew, 

And honeysuckle loved to crawl 
Up the low crag and ruin’d wall. 

I deem’d such nooks the sweetest shade 
The sun in all its round survey’d ; 

And still I thought that shatter’d tower 
The mightiest work of human power ; 

And marvell’d as the aged hind 

With some strange tale bewitch’d my mind, 

Of forayers, who, with headlong force, 

Down from that strength had spurr’d their horse, 
Their southern rapine to renew, 

Far in the distant Cheviots blue, 

And, home returning, fill’d the hall 
With revel, wassail-rout, and brawl. 

Methought that still with trump and clang, 

The gateway’s broken arches rang ; 

Methought grim features, seam’d with scars, 

Glared through the window’s rusty bars, 

And ever, by the winter hearth, 

Old tales I heard of woe or mirth, 

Of lovers’ slights, of ladies’ charms, 

Of witches’ spells, of warriors’ arms ; 

Of patriot battles, won of old 
By Wallace wight and Bruce the Bold ; 

Of later fields of feud and fight, 

When, pouring from their Highland height, 

The Scottish clans, in headlong sway, 

Had swept the scarlet ranks away. 

While stretch’d at length upon the floor, 

Again I fought each combat o’er, 
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Pebbles and shells, in order laid, 

The mimic ranks of war displayed ; 

And onward still the Scottish Lion bore, 

And still the scatter’d Southron fled before. 

Marmion. 


THE CYPRESS WREATH. 


O, Lady, twine no wreath for me, 

Or twine it of the cypress -tree ! 

Too lively glow the lilies light, 

The varnish holly’s all too blight, 

The May-flower and the eglantine 
May shade a brow less sad than mine ; 
But, Lady, weave no wreath for me, 

Or weave it of the cypress-tree ! 

Let dimpled Mirth his temples twine 
With tendrils of the laughing vine ; 

The manly oak, the pensive yew, 

To patriot and to sage be due ; 

The myrtle bough bids lovers live, 

But that Matilda will not give ; 

Then, Lady, twine no wreath for me, 

Or twine it of the cypress-tree ! 

Let merry England proudly rear 
Her blended roses, bought so dear ; 

Let Albin bind her bonnet blue 
With heath and harebell dipp’d in dew ; 
On favour’d Erin’s crest be seen 
The flower she loves of emerald green — 
But, Lady, twine no wreath for me, 

Or twine it of the cypress-tree. 
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Strike the wild harp, while maids prepare 
The ivy meet for minstrel’s hair ; 

And, while his crown of laurel-leaves, 

With bloody hand the victor weaves, 

Let the loud trump his triumph tell ; 

But when you hear the passing-bell, 

Then, Lady, twine a wreath for me, 

And twine it of the cypress-tree. 

Yes ! twine for me the cypress bough ; 

But, O Matilda, twine not now ! 

Stay till a few brief months are past, 

And I have look’d and loved my last I 
When villagers my shroud bestrew 
With panzies, rosemary, and rue, — 

Then, Lady, weave a wreath for me, 

And weave it of the cypress-tree. 

Rokeby. 


SUMMONS OF THE FIERY CROSS. 

1. THE PREPARATION CEREMONIAL. 

Time rolls his ceaseless course. 

Yet live there still who can remember well, 

How, when a mountain chief his bugle blew, 

Both field and forest, dingle, cliff, and dell, 

And solitary heath, the signal knew ; 

And fast the faithful clan around him drew, 

What time the warning note was keenly wound, 
What time aloft their kindred banner flew, 

While clamorous war-pipes yell’d the gathering 
sound, 

And while the Fiery Cross glanced, like a meteor, 
round. 

Y 
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’Twas all prepared ; — and from the rock, 

A goat, the patriarch of the flock, 

Before the kindling pile was laid, 

And pierced by Roderick’s ready blade. 

Patient the sickening victim eyed 
The life-blood ebb in crimson tide, 

Down his clogg’d beard and shaggy limb, 

Till darkness glazed his eyeballs dim. 

The grisly priest, with murmuring prayer, 

A slender crosslet form’d with care, 

A cubit’s length in measure due ; 

The shaft and limbs were rods of yew, 

Whose parents in Inch-Cailliach wave 
Their shadows o’er Clan-Alpine’s grave, 

And, answering Lomond’s breezes deep, 

Soothe many a chieftain’s endless sleep. 

The Cross, thus form’d, he held on high, 

With wasted hand, and haggard eye, 

And strange and mingled feelings woke. 

While his anathema he spoke. 

“ Woe to the clansman, who shall view 
This symbol of sepulchral yew, 

Forgetful that its branches grew 
'Where weep the heavens their holiest dew 
On Alpine’s dwelling low ! 

Deserter of his Chieftain’s trust, * 

He ne’er shall mingle with their dust, 

But from his sires and kindred thrust, 

Each clansman’s execration just 

Shall doom him wrath and woe." 

He paused ; — the word the vassals took, 

With forward step and fiery look, 

On high their naked brands they shook, 

Their clattering targets wildly strook ; 

And first in murmur low, 
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Then, like the billow in his course, 

That far to seaward finds his source, 

And flings to shore his muster’d force, 

Burst, with loud roar, their answer hoarse^ 

“ Woe, to the traitor, woe!” 

Ben-an’s grey scalp the accents knew. 

The joyous wolf from covert drew, 

The exulting eagle scream’d afar, — 

They knew the voice of Alpine’s war. 

The shout was hush’d on lake and fell, 

The monk resumed his mutter'd spell : 

“ Woe to the wretch who fails to rear 
At this dread sign the ready spear ! 

For, as the flames this symbol scar, 

His home, the refuge of his fear, 

A kindred fate shall know ; 

Far o’er its roof the volumed flame 
Clan-Alpine’s vengeance shall proclaim. 

While maids and matrons on his name 
Shall call down wretchedness and shame, 

And infamy and woe.” 

2. THE MISSION. 

Then Roderick with impatient look, 

From Brian’s hand the symbol took : 

“ Speed, Malise, speed ! ’’ he said, and gave 
The crosslet to his henchman brave. 

“ The muster-place be Lanrick mead — 

Instant the time — speed, Malise, speed !” 

Like heath-bird, when the hawks pursue, 

A barge across Loch Katrine flew ; 

High stood the henchman on the prow ; 

So rapidly the barge-men row r , 
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The bubbles, where they launch'd the boat. 

Were all unbroken and afloat, 

Dancing in foam and ripple still, 

When it had near’d the mainland hill ; 

And from the silver beach’s side 
Still was the prow three fathom wide, 

When lightly bounded to the land 
The messenger of blood and brand. 

Speed, Malise, speed ! the dun deer’s hide 
On fleeter foot was never tied. 

Speed, Malise, speed ! such cause of haste 
Thine active sinews never braced. 

Bend ’gainst the steepy hill thy breast, 

Burst down like torrent from its crest ; 

With short and springing footstep pass 
The trembling bog and false morass ; 

Across the brook like roebuck bound, 

And thread the brake like questing hound ; 

The crag is high, the scaur is deep, 

Yet shrink not from the desperate leap ; 

Parch’d are thy burning lips and brow, 

Yet by the fountain pause not now ; 

Herald of battle, fate, and fear, 

Stretch onward in thy fleet career ! 

The wounded hind thou track’st not now, 
Pursuest not maid through greenwood bough, * 
Nor pliest thou now thy flying pace, 

With rivals in the mountain race ; 

But danger, death, and warrior deed, 

Are in thy course — speed, Malise, speed ! 

Fast as the fatal symbol flies, 

In arms the huts and hamlets rise ; 

From winding glen, from upland brown, 

They pour’d each hardy tenant down, 
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Nor slack’d the messenger his pace ; 

He sliow’d the sign, he named the*place, 

And, pressing forward like the wind, 

Left clamour and surprise behind. 

The fishermen forsook the strand, 

The swarthy smith took dirk and brand ; 

With changed cheer, the mower blithe 
Left in the half-cut swathe the scythe ; 

The herds without a keeper stray’d, 

The plough was in mid-furrow staid, 

The fale’ner toss’d his hawk away, 

The hunter left the stag at bay ; 

Prompt at the signal of alarms, 

Each son of Alpine rush’d to arms ; 

So swept the tumult and affray 
Along the margin of Achray. 

Alas, thou lovely lake ! that e’er 
Thy banks should echo sounds of fear ! 

The rocks, the bosky thickets, sleep 
So stilly on thy bosom deep, 

The lark’s blithe carol, from the cloud, 

Seems for the scene too gaily loud. 

Speed, Malise, speed ! the lake is past, 
Duncraggan’s huts appear at last, 

And peep, like moss-grown rocks, half seen, 

Half hidden in the copse so green ; 

There mayest thou rest, thy labour done, 

Their Lord shall speed the signal on. — 

As stoops the hawk upon his prey, 

The henchman shot him down the way. 

Lady of the Lake. 
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SCENE OF* AX UNRECORDED BATTLE. 

Of Brian’s birth strange tales were told. 

His mother watch’d a midnight fold, 

Built deep within a dreary glen, 

Where scatter’d lay the bones of men, 

In some forgotten battle slain, 

And bleach'd by drifting wind and rain. 

It might have tamed a warrior’s heart, 

To view such mockery of his art ! 

The knot-grass fetter’d there the hand, 

Which once could burst an iron band ; 

Beneath the broad and ample bone, 

That buckler’d heart to fear unknown, 

A feeble and a timorous guest, 

The field-fare framed her lowly nest ; 

There the slow blind-worm left his slime 
On the fleet limbs that mock’d at time ; 

And there, too, lay the leader’s skull, 

Still wreathed with chaplet, flush’d and full, 

For heath-bell with her purple bloom, 

Supplied the bonnet and the plume. 

Lady of the I. ai t. 


THE SUN SIIINES EQUALLY ON ALL. 

Ttie sun, awakening, through the smoky air * 
Of the dark city casts a sullen glance, 

Rousing each caitiff to his task of care, 

Of sinful man the sad inheritance ; 

Summoning revellers from the lagging dance, 
Scaring the prowling robber to his den ; 

Gilding on battled tower the warder’s lance, 

And warning student pale to leave his pen, 

And yield his drowsy eyes to the kind nurse of men. 
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What various scenes, and, O ! what scenes of woe. 

Are witness’d by that red and struggling beam ! 

The fever’d patient, from his pallet low, 

Through crowded hospital behold its stream ; 

The ruin’d maiden trembles at its gleam, 

The debtor wakes to thought of gyve and jail, 

The love-lorn wretch starts from tormenting dream ; 

The wakeful mother, by the glimmering pale, 

Trims her sick infiyit’s couch, and soothes his feeble wail. 

Lady of the Lake 


MINSTREL MUSINGS ON THE TEVIOT RIVER. 

Sweet Teviot ! on thy silver tide 
The glaring bale-fires blaze no more ; 

No longer steel clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willow’d shore ; 

Where’er thou wind’st, by dale or hill, 

All, all is peaceful, all is still. 

As if thy waves, since Time was bom, 

Since first they roll’d upon the Tweed, 

Had only heard the shepherd's reed, 

Nor started at the bugle-horn. 

Unlike the tide of human time, 

Which, though it change in ceaseless flow, 
Retains each grief, retains each crime 
Its earliest course was doom’d to know ; 

And, darker as it downward bears, 

Is stain’d with past and present tears. 

Low as that tide has ebb’d with me, 

It still reflects to Memory’s eye 
The hour my brave, my only boy, 

Fell by the side of great Dundee. 
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Why, when the volleying musket play’d 
Against the bloody Highland blade, 

Why was not I beside him laid ! — 

Enough — he died the death of fame ; 

Enough — he died with conquering Greeme. 

Lay of the Last MinstreL 

THE DIRGE OF MATURE TO A POET'S MEMORY. 

Cali, it not vain : — they do not err, 

Who say, that when the Poet dies, 

Mute Nature mourns her worshipper, 

And celebrates his obsequies : 

Who say, tall cliff, and cavern lone, 

For the departed Bard make moan ; 

That mountains weep in crystal rill ; 

That flowers in tears of balm distil ; 

Through his loved groves that breezes sigh, 

And oaks, in deeper groan, reply ; 

And rivers teach their rushing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave. 

Not that, in sooth, o’er mortal urn 
Those things inanimate can mourn ; 

But that the stream, the wood, the gale, 

Is vocal with the plaintive wail 
Of those, who, else forgotten long, 

Lived in the poet’s faithful song, 

And, with the poet's parting breath, 

Whose memory feels a second death. 

The Maid’s pale shade, who wails her lot, 

That love, true love, should be forgot, 

From rose and hawthorn shakes the tear 
Upon the gentle Minstrel’s bier : 

The phantom Knight, his glory fled, 

Mourns o’er the field he heap’d with dead ; 
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Mounts the wild blast that sweeps amain, 

And shrieks along the battle-plain. 

The Chief, whose antique crownlet long 
Still sparkled in the feudal song, 

Now, from the mountain’s misty throne, 

Sees, in the thanedom once his own, 

His ashes undistinguish’d lie, 

His place, his power, his memory die : 

His groans the lonely caverns fill, 

His tears of rage impel the rill : 

All mourn the Minstrel’s harp unstrung, 

Their name unknown, their praise unsung. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


LOCHINVAR. 

O, young Loahinvar is come out of the west, 

Through all the wide Border his steed was the best ; 

And save his good broadsword he weapons had none, 

He rode all unarm’d and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He staid not for brake, and he stopp’d not for stone, 

He swam the Eske river where ford there was none ; 

But ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late : 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he enter’d the Netherby Hall, 

Among bride’s-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all: 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword, 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word,) 

“ O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?” — 
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“ I long woo’d your daughter, my suit you denied ; — 

Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — - 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 

To lead but, one measure, drink one cup of wine. 

There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 

That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.” 

The bride kiss’d the goblet : the knight took it up, 
lie quaff’d off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 

She look’d down to blush, and she look’d up to sigh, 

With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 

“ Now tread we a measure !” said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume ; 
And the bride-maidens whisper’d, “ ’Twere better by far, 
To have match’d our fair cousin with young Lochinvar ” 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reach’d the hall-door, and the charger stood near ; 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 

“ She is won ! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur ; 
They’ll have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth young 
Lochinvar.- 

There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the Netherhy clan ; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran : 
There was racing and chasing, on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of No t herb y ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 

Mar mum. 
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MIDNIGHT SUMMONS OF KING JAMES IV. 

AND HIS COURT BEFORE TIIE BATTLE OF FLODDEN. 

“ Saint Withold, save us ! — What is here? 

Look at yon City Cross ! 

See on its battled tower appear 
Phantoms, that scutcheons seem to rear. 

And blazon’d banners toss ! ” 

Dun-Edin’s Cross, a pillar’d stone, 

Rose on a turret octagon ; 

(But now is razed that monument, 

Whence royal edict rang, 

And voice of Scotland’s law was sent 
In glorious trumpet-clang. 

O ! be his tomb as lead to lead, 

Upon its dull destroyer’s head ! — 

A minstrel’s malison is said.) — 

Then on its battlements they saw 
A vision, passing Nature’s law, 

Strange, wild, and dimly seen ; 

Figures that seem’d to rise and die, 

Gibber and sign, advance and fly, 

While nought confirm’d could ear or eye 
Discern of sound or mien. 

Yet darkly did it seem, as there 
Heralds and Pursuivants prepare, 

With trumpet sound and blazon fair, 

A summons to proclaim ; 

But indistinct the pageant proud, 

As fancy forms of midnight cloud, 

When flings the moon- upon her shroud 
A wavering tinge of flame ; 
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It flits, expands, and shifts, till loud, 

From midmost of the spectre crowd, 

This awful summons came : — 

“ Prince, prelate, potentate, and peer, 

Whose names I now shall call, 

Scottish, or foreigner, give ear ; 

Subjects of him who sent me here, 

At his tribunal to appear, 

I summon one and all : 

I cite you by each deadly sin, 

That e’er hath soil’d your hearts within : 

I cite you by each brutal lust, 

That e’er defiled your earthly dust, — 

By wrath, by pride, by fear, 

By each o’er-mastering passion’s tone, 

By the dark grave, and dying groan ! 

When forty days are pass’d and gone, 

I cite you at your Monarch’s throne, 

To answer and appear.” 

Then thunder’d forth a roll of names : 

The first was thine, unhappy James ! 

Then all thy nobles came ; 

The self-same thundering voice did say — 

But then another spoke : 

“ Thy fatal summons I deny, 

And thine infernal Lord defy, 

Appealing me to Him on High, 

Who burst the sinner’s yoke.” 

At that dread accent, with a scream, 

Parted the pageant like a dream, 

The summoner was gone. 

Marminn. 
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THE LAST MINSTREL. 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 

The Minstrel was infirm and old ; 

His wither’d cheek, and tresses gray, 

Seem’d to have known a better day ; 

The harp, his sole remaining joy, 

Was carried by an orphan boy ; 

The last of all the Bards was he, 

Who sung of border chivalry ; 

For, welladay 1 their date was fled, 

His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 

And he, neglected and oppress’d, 

Wish’d to be with them, and at rest. 

No more on prancing palfrey borne, 

He caroll’d, light as lark at morn ; 

No longer courted and caress’d, 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 

He pour’d, to lord and lady gay, 

The unpremeditated lay : 

Old times were changed, old manners gone ; 
A stranger fill’d the Stuarts’ throne ; 

The bigots of the iron time 
Had call’d his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering Harper, scorn’d and poor, 

He begg’d his bread from door to door. 

And tuned, to please a peasant’s ear, 

The harp a king had loved to hear. 

He pass’d where Newark’s stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow’s birchen bower : 
The Minstrel gazed with wishful eye — 

No humbler resting-place was nigh, 

With hesitating step at last, 

The embattled portal arch he pass’d, 
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AVhose ponderous grate and massy bar, 

Had oft roll’d back the tide of war, 

But never closed the iron door 
Against the desolate and poor. 

The Duchess marked his weary pace, 

His timid mien, and reverend face, 

And bade her page the menials tell, 

That they should tend the old man well : 

For she had known adversity, 

Though born in such a high degree : 

In pride of power, in beauty’s bloom, 

Had wept o’er Monmouth’s bloody tomb I 

When kindness had his wants supplied, 
And the old man was gratified, 

Began to rise his minstrel pride : 

And he began to talk anon, 

Of good Earl Francis, dead and gone, 

And of Earl Walter, rest him, God ! 

A braver ne’er to battle rode ; 

And how full many a tale he knew, 

Of the old warriors of Buccleuch : 

And, would the noble Duchess deign 
To listen to an old man's strain, 

Though stiff his hand, his voice though weak, 
He thought even yet, the sooth to speak, 
That, if she loved the harp to hear, 

He could make music to her ear. 

The humble boon was soon obtain’d ; 

The aged Minstrel audience gain’d. 

But when he reach’d the room of state, 
Where she, with all her ladies, sate, 
Perchance he wish’d his boon denied : 

For, when to tune his harp he tried, 
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His trembling hand had lost the ease, 

Which marks security to please ; 

And scenes, .long past, of joy and pain, 

Came wildering o’er his aged brain — 

He tried to tune his harp in vain ! 

The pitying Duchess praised its chime. 

And gave him heart, and gave him time, 

Till every string’s according glee 
Was blended into harmony. 

And then, he said, he would full fain 
He could recall an ancient strain, 

He never thought to sing again. 

It was not framed for village churls, 

But for high dames and mighty carls ; 

He had play’d it to King Charles the Good, 

When he kept court in Holyrood ; 

And much he wish’d, yet fear’d, to try 
The long-forgotten melody. 

Amid the strings his fingers stray’d, 

And an uncertain warbling made, 

And oft he shook his hoary head. 

But when he caught the measure wild, 

The old man raised his face, and smiled ; 

And lighten’d up his faded eye, • 

With all the poet’s ecstasy 1 
In varying cadence, soft or strong, 

He swept the sounding chords along : 

The present scene, the future lot, 

His toils, his wants, were all forgot : 

Cold diffidence, and age’s frost, 

In the full tide of song were lost ; 

Each blank, in faithless memory void, 

The poet’s glowing thought supplied ; 

And, while his harp responsive rung, 

Twas thus the Latest Minstrel sung. 

Lay of the Last MinstreL 
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ENNUI. 


There is a mood of mind, we have all known 
On drowsy eve, or dark and low’ring day, 

When the tired spirits lose their sprightly tone, 

And nought can chase the lingering hours away. 

Dull on our soul falls Fancy’s dazzling ray, 

And wisdom holds his steadier torch in vain, 

Obscured the painting seems, mistuned the lay, 

Nor dare we of our listless load complain, 

For who for sympathy may seek that cannot tell of pain ? 

The jolly sportsman knows such drearihood, 

When bursts in deluge the autumnal rain, 

Clouding that morn which threats the heath-cock’s 
brood ; 

Of such, in summer’s drought the anglers plain, 

Who hope the soft mild southern shower in vain ; 

But, more than all, the discontented fair, 

Whom father stern, and sterner aunt, restrain 
From county-ball, or race occurring rare, 

While all her friends around their vestments gay prepare. 

Ennui ! — or, as our mothers call’d thee, Spleen ! 

To thee we owe full many a rare device ; — 

Thine is the sheaf of painted cards, I ween, 

The rolling billiard-ball, the rattling dice ; 

The turning lathe for framing gimcrack nice ; 

The amateur’s blotch’d pallet" thou mayst claim, 

Retort, and air-pump, threatening frogs and mice, 
(Murders disguised by philosophic name) 

And much of trifling grave, and much of buxom game. 
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Then of the books, to catch thy drowsy glance 
Compiled, what bard the catalogue may quote ! 

Plays, poems, novels, never read but once ; — 

But not of such the tale fair Edgeworth wrote, 

That bears thy name, and is thine antidote : 

And not of such the strain my Thomson sung, 

Delicious dreams inspiring by his note, 

What time to Indolence his harp he strung : — 

Oh ! might my lay be rank’d that happier list among ! 

Each hath his refuge whom thy cares assail. 

For me, I love my study-fire to trim, 

And con right vacantly some idle tale, 

Displaying on the couch each listless limb, 

Till on the drowsy page the lights grow dim, 

And doubtful slumber half supplies the theme : 

While antique shapes of knight and giant grim, 

Damsel and dwarf, in long procession gleam, 

And the Romancer’s tale becomes the Reader’s dream. 

Tis thus my malady I well may bear, 

Albeit outstretch’d, like Pope’s own Paridel, 

Upon the rack of a too-easy chair ; 

And find, to cheat the time, a powerful spell 
In old romaunts of errantry that tell, 

Or later legends of the Fairy-folk, 

Or Oriental tale of Afirite fell, 

Of Genii, Talisman, and broad-wing’d Roc, 

Though taste may blush, and frown, and sober reason 
mock. 

Oft at such season, too, will rhymes unsought 
Arrange themselves in some romantic lay ; 

The which, as things unfitting graver thought, 

Are burnt or blotted on some wiser day. — 

z 
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These few survive — and proudly let me say, 

Court not the Critic’s smile nor dread his frown ; 

They well may serve to while an hour away, 

Nor does the Volume ask for more renown, 

Than Ennui’s yawning smile, what time she drops it down. 

Harold the Dauntless. 

FAREWELL TO THE MUSE. 

Enchantress, farewell, who so oft has decoy’d me, 

At the close of the evening through woodlands to roam. 
Where the forester, lated, with wonder espied me 
Explore the wild scenes he was quitting for home. 
Farewell, and take with thee my numbers wild speaking 
The language alternate of rapture and woe : 

Oh ! none but some lover, whose heart-strings are breaking, 
The pang that I feel at our parting can know. 

Each joy thou couldst double, and when there came sorrow, 
Or pale disappointment to darken my way, 

What voice was like tlnne, that could sing of to-morrow, 
Till forgot in the strain was the grief of to-day ! 

But when friends drop around us in life’s weary waning, 
The grief, Queen of Numbers, thou canst not assuage ; 
Nor the gradual estrangement of those yet remaining, 

The languor of pain, and the chillness of age. 

’Twas thou that once taught me, in accents bewailing, 

To sing how a warrior lay stretch’d on the plain, 

And a maiden hung o’er him with aid unavailing, 

And held to his lips the cold goblet in vain ; 

As vain thy enchantments, O Queen of wild Numbers, 

To a bard when the reign of his fancy is o’er, 

And the quick pulse of feeling in apathy slumbers — 
Farewell, then, Enchantress ! I meet thee no more ! 

Poetical M'orL*. 
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LINES ON RECEIVING A MILITARY COMMISSION. 

“ On receiving intelligence of his commission as captain 
of a troop of horse in Colonel Gardiner’s regiment, his tu- 
tor, Mr Pembroke, picked up about Edward’s room some 
fragments of irregular verse, which he appeared to have 
composed under the influence of the agitating feelings oc- 
casioned by this sudden page being turned up to him in the 
book of life.” 

Late, when the autumn evening fell 
On Mirkwood-Mere’s romantic dell, 

The lake return’d, in chasten’d gleam, 

The purple cloud, the golden beam : 

Reflected in the crystal pool, 

Headland and bank lay fair and cool ; 

The weather-tinted rock and tower, 

Each drooping tree, each fairy flower, 

So true, so soft, the mirror gave, 

As if there lay beneath the wave, 

Secure from trouble, toil, and care, 

A World than earthly world more fair. 

But distant winds began to wake, 

And roused the Genius of the Lake ! 

He heard the groaning of the oak, 

And donn’d at once his sable cloak, 

As warrior, at the battle cry, 

Invests him with his panoply : 

Then, as the whirlwind nearer press’d, 

He ’gan to shake his foamy crest 
O’er furrow’d brow and blacken’d cheek, 

And bade his surge in thunder speak, 

In wild and broken eddies whirl’d, 

Flitted that fond ideal world ; 
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And, to the shore in tumult tost, 

The realms of fairy bliss were lost. 

Yet, with a stern delight and strange, 

I saw the spirit-stirring change. 

As warr'd the wind with wave and wood. 

Upon the ruin’d tower I stood, 

And felt my heart more strongly bound. 
Responsive to the lofty sound, 

While, joying in the mighty roar, 

I mourn’d that tranquil scene no more. 

So, on the idle dreams of youth 
Breaks the loud trumpet-call of truth, 

Bids each fair vision pass away, 

Like landscape on the lake that lay, 

As fair, as flitting, and as frail. 

As that which fled the autumn gale — 

For ever dead to fancy’s eye 
Be each gay form that glided by, 

While dreams of love and lady’s charms 
Give place to honour and to arms ! 

Waverley. 


SONG. 

THE FAREWELL. 

The sound of Rokeby’s woods I hear, 
They mingle with the song : 

Dark Greta’s voice is in mine ear, 

I must not hear them long. 

From every loved and native haunt 
The native Heir must stray, 

And, like a ghost whom sunbeams daunt, 
Must part before the day. 
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Soon from the halls my fathers rear'd, 

Their scutcheons may descend, 

A line so long beloved and fear’d 
May soon obscurely end. 

No longer here Matilda’s tone 
Shall bid those echoes swell ; 

Yet shall they hear her proudly own 
The cause in which we fell. 

Let our halls and towers decay, 

Be our name and line forgot, 

Lands and manors pass away, — 

We but share our Monarch’s lot. 

If no more our annals show 
Battles won and banners taken, 

Still in death, defeat, and woe, 

Ours be loyalty unshaken ! 

Constant still in danger’s hour. 

Princes own’d our fathers’ aid ; 

Lands and honours, wealth and power, 

Well their loyalty repaid. 

Perish wealth, and power, and pride ! 

Mortal boons by mortals given ; 

But let Constancy abide, — 

Constancy’s the gift of Heaven. 

Itokeby. 


THE GREENWOOD. 

Tie merry in greenwood, — thus runs the old lay, — 
In the gladsome month of lively May, 

When the wild birds’ song on stem and spray 
Invites to forest bower ; 

Then rears the ash his airy crest, 

Then shines the birch in silver vest. 
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And the beech in glistening leaves is drest, 

And dark between shows the oak’s proud breast. 
Like a chieftain’s frowning tower ; 

Though a thousand branches join their screen, 

Yet the broken sunbeams glance between, 

And tip the leaves with lighter green, 

With brighter tints the flower ; 

Dull is the heart that loves not then 
The deep recess of the wildwood glen, 

Where roe and red-deer find sheltering den, 

When the sun is in his power. 

Less merry, perchance, is the fading leaf 
That follows so soon on the gather’d sheaf, 

When the greenwood loses the name ; 

Silent is then the forest bound, 

Save the redbreast’s note, and the rustling sound 
Of frost-nipt leaves that are dropping round, 

Or the deep-mouth’d cry of the distant hound 
That opens on his game : 

Yet then, too, I love the forest wide, 

Whether the sun in splendour ride, 

And gild its many-colour’d side ; 

Or whether the soft and silvery haze, 

In vapoury folds, o’er the landscape strays, 

And half involves the woodland maze, 

Like an early widow’s veil, 

"Where wimpling tissue from the gaze 
The form half hides, and half betrays, 

Of beauty wan and pale. 

Ilarold. the Dauntless. 
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HARP OF THE NORTH. 

Harp of the North, farewell ! The hills grow dark, 

On purple peaks a deeper shade descending ; 

In twilight copse the glow-worm lights her spark, 

The deer, half-seen, are to the covert wending. 

Resume thy wizard elm ! the fountain lending, 

And the wild breeze, thy wilder minstrelsy ; 

Thy numbers sweet with Nature’s vespers blending, 
With distant echo from the fold and lea, 

And herd boy’s evening pipe, and hum of housing bee. 

Yet, once again, farewell, thou Minstrel harp ! 

Yet, once again, forgive my feeble sway, 

And little reck I of the censure sharp 
May idly cavil at an idle lay. 

Much have I owed thy strains on life’s long way, 
Through secret woes the world has never known. 

When on the weary night dawn’d wearier day, 

And bitterer was the grief devour’d alone. 

That I o’erlive such woes, Enchantress ! is thine own. 

Hark ! as my lingering footsteps slow retire, 

Some Spirit of the Air has waked thy string ! 

Tis now a seraph bold, with touch of fire, 

’Tis now the brush of Fairy’s frolic wing. 

Receding now, the dying numbers ring 
Fainter and fainter down the rugged dell, 

And now the mountain breezes scarcely bring 
A wandering witch-note of the distant spell — 

And now, ’tis silent all ! — Enchantress, fare thee well ! 

Lady of the Lake. 
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L ’ E N V O V. 

TO THE READER. 

W hy then a final note prolong, 

Or lengthen out a closing song, 

Unless to bid the gentles speed, 

Who long have listed to my rede ? 

To Statesman grave, if such may deign 
To read the Minstrel’s idle strain, 

Sound head, clean hand, and piercing wit. 

And patriotic heart — as Pitt ! 

A garland for the hero’s crest, 

And twined by her he loves the best ; 

To every lovely lady bright, 

What can I wish but faithful knight ? 

To every faithful lover too, 

What can I wish but lady true ? 

And knowledge to the studious sage ; 

And pillow to the head of age. 

To thee, dear school-boy, whom my lay 
Has cheated of thy hour of play, 

Light task, and merry holiday ! 

To all, to each, a fair good-night, 

And pleasing dreams, and slumbers light ! 

Marmion. 
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1. IRRITABILITY OF TEMPER. 

Upon considering the lives and fortunes of persons who had 
given themselves up to literature, or to the task of pleasing 
the public, it seemed to me, that the circumstances which 
chiefly affected their happiness and character, were those 
from which Horace has bestowed upon authors the epithet 
of the Irritable race. It requires no depth of philosophic 
reflection to perceive, that the petty warfare of Pope with 
the Dunces of his period, could not have been carried on 
without his suffering the most acute torture, such as a man 
must endure from mosquitoes, by whose stings he suffers 
agony, although he can crush them in his grasp by myriads. 
Nor is it necessary to call to memory the many humiliating 
instances in which men of the greatest genius have, to 
avenge some pitiful quarrel, made themselves ridiculous 
during their lives, to become the still more degraded ob- 
jects of pity to future times. Upon the whole, as I had 
no pretension to the genius of the distinguished persons 
who had fallen into such errors, I concluded there could be 
no occasion for imitating them in their mistakes, or what 
I considered as such, and, in adopting literary pursuits as 
the principal occupation of my future life, I resolved, if 
possible, to avoid those weaknesses of temper which seemed 
to have most easily beset my more celebrated predeces- 
sors. 


2. LITERARY FORBEARANCE WITH CRITICISM. 

If a man is determined to make a noise in the world, he 
is as sure to encounter abuse and ridicule, as he who gallops 
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furiously through a village must reckon on being followed 
by the curs in full cry. Experienced persons know, that 
in stretching to flog the latter, the rider is very apt to 
catch a bad fall ; nor is an attempt to chastise a malignant 
critic attended with less danger to the author. On this 
principle, I let parody, burlesque, and squibs, find their 
own level ; and while the latter hissed most fiercely, I was 
cautious never to catch them up, as school-boys do, to 
throw them back against the naughty boy who fired them 
off*, wisely remembering that they are, in such cases, apt to 
explode in the handling. 


3. IMITATION. 

The very best passages of any popular style (in poetry), 
are not perhaps susceptible of imitation, but they may be 
approached by men of talent ; and those who are less able 
to copy them, at least lay hold of their peculiar features, 
so as to produce a strong burlesque. In either way, the. 
effect of the manner is rendered cheap and common ; and 
in^the latter case, ridiculous to boot. The evil consequences 
to an author’s reputation are at least as fatal as those which 
come upon the musical composer, when his melody fells 
into the hands of the street ballad-singer. 


4. POPULARITY. 

As for what is popular, and what people like, and so 
forth, it is all a joke. Be interesting ; do the thing well, 
and the only difference will be, that people will like what 
they never liked before, and will like it so much the better 
for the novelty of their feelings towards it. Dulness and 
tameness are the only irreparable faults. 

I had private friends disposed to second me in my efforts 
to obtain popularity, but I was sportsman enough to know, 
that if the greyhound does not run well, the halloos of his 
patrons will not obtain the prize for him. 
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5. SATIRE. 

I determined that, without shutting my ears to the voice 
of true criticism, I would pay no regard to that which as- 
sumes the form of satire. I, therefore, resolved to arm my- 
self with that triple brass of Horace, of which those of my 
profession are seldom held deficient, against all the roving 
warfare of satire, parody, and sarcasm ; to laugh if the jest 
was a good one, or, if otherwise, to let it hum and buzz it- 
self to sleep. 


6. CAPACITY OF CHILDREN. 

I suspect that children acquire impulses of a powerful and 
important kind in hearing things which they cannot entirely 
comprehend ; and, therefore, that to write down to children’s 
understanding is a mistake ; set them on the scent, and let 
them puzzle it out. 


7. CORRECTIONS AFTER PUBLICATION. 

I have always been of opinion that corrections, however in 
themselves judicious, have a bad effect after publication. 
An author is never so decidedly condemned as on his 
own confession, and may long find apologists and partisans 
until he gives up his own cause. 

8. BIOGRAPHIES OF POETS. 

From the lives of some poets a most important moral 
lesson may doubtless be derived, and few sermons can be 
read with so much profit as the Memoirs of Burns, of Chat- 
terton, or of Savage. Were I conscious of anything peculiar 
in my own moral character which could render such 
developement necessary or useful, I would as readily con- 
sent to it, as I would bequeath my body to dissection, if the 
operation could tend to point out the nature and the means 
of curing any peculiar malady. 
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9. LITERATURE AS A PROFESSION. 

I determined that literature should be my staff, but not 
my crutch, and that the profits of my literary labour, how- 
ever convenient otherwise, should not, if I could help it, be- 
come necessary to my ordinary expenses. 


10. MANNERISM IN THE FINE ARTS. 

Nothing can be more dangerous for the fame of a pro- 
fessor of the fine arts, than to permit (if he can possibly 
prevent it) the character of a mannerist to be attached to 
him, or that he should be supposed capable of success only 
in a particular and limited style. The public are, in general, 
very ready to adopt the opinion, that he who has pleased 
them in one peculiar mode of composition, is, by means of 
that very talent, rendered incapable of venturing upon 
other subjects. The effect of this disinclination, on the part 
of the public, towards the artificers of their pleasures, when 
they attempt to enlarge their means of amusing, may be 
seen in the censures usually passed by vulgar criticism upon 
actors or artists who venture to charge the character of their 
efforts, that, in so doing, they may enlarge the scale of their 
art. 


11. MORALITY OF FICTION. 

I am, I own, no great believer in the moral utility to be 
derived from fictitious composition, yet, if in any case, a 
word spoken in season may be of advantage to a young 
person, it must surely be when it calls upon him to attend 
to the voice of principle and self-denial, instead of that of 
precipitate passion. 


12. LITERARY REMUNERATION. 

No man of sense in any rank of life, is, or ought to be, 
above accepting a just recompense for his time, and a rea- 
sonable share of the capital which owes its very existence 
to liia exertions. When Czar Peter wrought in the trenches, 
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he took the pay of a common soldier ; and nobles, states- 
men, and divines, the most distinguished of their time, have 
not scorned to square accounts with their bookseller. But 
no man of honour, genius, or spirit, would make the mere 
love of gain the chief, far less the only, purpose of his la- 
bours. For myself, I am not displeased to find the game 
a winning one ; yet, while I pleased the public, I should 
probably continue it merely for the pleasure of playing ; 
for I have felt as strongly as most folks that love of compo- 
sition, which is perhaps the strongest of all instincts, driving 
the author to the pen, the painter to the pallet, often with- 
out either the chance of fame or the prospect of reward. 
Perhaps I have said too much of this. 

“ I have but one thing more to hint — the world say you 
will run yourself out.” 

“ The world say true ; and what then ? When they dance 
no longer, I will no longer pipe ! and I shall not want 
flappers enough to remind me of the apoplexy.” 


3&flrnl /ragnmita in tftrsf. 


CHANCE AND DESTINY. 

O 1 many a shaft, at random sent, 

Finds mark the archer little meant ! 

And many a word at random spoken, 

May soothe or wound, a heart that’s broken. 


DEATH. 

Death finds us ’mid our play things — snatches us, 
As a cross nurse might do a wayward child, 

• From all our toys and baubles. His rough call 
Unlooses all our favourite tics on earth ; 
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And well if they are such as may be answered 
In yonder world, where all is judged of truly. 

DECEIT. 

O ! what a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practise to deceive ! 

ENERGY OF CHARACTER. 

Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife ! 

To all the sensual world proclaim, 

One crowded hour of glorious life, 

Is worth an age without a name. 

FRATERNAL LOVE. 

Nearest of blood should still be next in love ; 

And when I see these happy children playing, 
While William gathers flowers for Ellen’s ringlets. 
And Ellen dresses flies for William’s angle, 

I scarce can think, that in advancing life, 

Coldness, unkindness, interest, or suspicion, 

Will e’er divide that, unity so sacred, 

Which Nature bound at birth. 

GREATNESS TRANSIENT. 

This is he 

Who rides on the court-gale ; controls its tides ; 
Knows all their secret shoals and fatal eddies ; 
WTiose frown abases, and whose smile exalts. 

He shines like any rainbow — and, perchance, 

His colours are as transient. 

HOPE DEFERRED. 

As lords their labourers’ hires delay, 

Fate quits our toil with hopes to come, 
"Which, if far short of present pay, 

Still owns a debt, and names a sum. 
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Quit not the pledge, frail sufferer, then, 
Although a distant date is given ; 
Despair is treason towards man, 

And blasphemy to Heaven. 


HUMAN FALLIBILITY. 

No human quality is so well wove 

In warp and woof, but there’s some flaw in it. 

I’ve known a brave man fly a shepherd’s cur, 

A wise man so demean him, drivelling idiocy 
Had well-nigh been ashamed on’t — For your crafty, 
Your worldly-wise man, he, above the rest, 

Weaves his own snares so fine he’s oft caught in them. 


HUMAN MUTABILITY. 

So flits the world’s uncertain span, 

Nor zeal for God, nor love for man, 

Gives mortal monuments a date, 

Beyond the power of Time and Fate, 

The towers must share the builder’s doom ; 
Ruin is theirs, and his a tomb ; 

But better boon benignant Heaven 
To Faith and Charity has given, 

And bids the Christian hope sublime, 
Transcend the bounds of Fate and Time. 


HUMAN VICISSITUDE. 

The course of human life is changeful still, 

As is the fickle winds and wandering rill ; 

Or, like the light dance which the wild breeze weaves 
Amidst the faded race of fallen leaves ; 

Which now its breath bears down, now tosses high, 
Beats to the earth, or wafts to middle sky. 

Such, and so varied, the precarious play 
Of fate with man, frail tenant of a day 1 
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INSTABILITY OF MIND. 

Principles in Edmund’s mind, 

Were baseless, vague, and undefined. 
His soul, like bark with rudder lost, 

On Passion’s changeful tide was tost ; 
Nor Vice, nor Virtue, had the power 
Beyond the impression of the hour ; 
And, O ! when Passion rules, how rare 
The hours that fall to Virtue’s share ! 


INGRATITUDE. 

Not faster yonder rowers’ might, 

Flings from their oars the spray, 

Not faster yonder rippling bright, 

That tracks the shallop’s course in light. 
Melts in the lake away, 

Than men from memory erase 
The benefits of former days. 


LOyE CNQUENCILABLE. 

And when Love’s torch hath set the heart in flame, 
Comes Seignor Reason, with his saws and cautions. 
Giving such aid as the old grey-beard Sexton, 

Who from the church-vault drags his crazy engine, 
To ply its dribbling ineffectual streamlet 
Against a conflagration. 


LOVE. 

In peace, love tunes the shepherd’s reed ; 
In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed, 

In halls, in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove. 
And men below and saints above ; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 
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How fares the man on whom good men would look, 
With eyes where scorn and censure combated, 

But that kind Christian love hath taught the lesson — 
That they who merit most contempt and hate, 

Do most deserve our pity. 


ON THE BIBLE. 

Within that awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries 1 
Happiest they of human race, 

To whom God has granted grace 
To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 

To lift the latch, and force the way ; 
And better had they ne’er been bom. 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn. 


PASSION CONCEALED. 

In some breasts passion lies conceal’d and silent, 
Like war’s swart powder in a castle vault, 

Until occasion, like the linstock, lights it ; 

Then comes at once the lightning and the thunder, 
And distant echoes tell that all is rent asunder. 


PARENTAL FEELINGS. 

Some feelings are to mortals given, 

With less of earth in them than heaven ; 

And if there be a human tear 

From passion’s dross refined and clear, 

A tear so limpid and so meek, 

It would not stain an Angel’s cheek, 

’Tis that which pious fathers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter’s head ! 

patriots’ tears. 

Oh ! let such tears unwonted plead 
For respite short from dubious deed ! 

2 A 
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A child will weep a bramble’s smart, 
A maid to see her sparrow part, 

A stripling for a woman’s heart ; 

But woe awaits a country, when 
She sees the tears of bearded men. 


PROGRESS OF EVIL. 

We are not worst at once — the course of evil, 
Begins so slowly, and from such slight source, 

An infant’s hand might stem its breach with clay ; 
But let the stream get deeper, and philosophy — 
Ay, and religion too — shall strive in vain 
To turn the headlong torrent. 


From what slight cause 

Its source one tyrant passion draws, 

Till mastering all within, 

Where lives the man that hath not tried, 
How mirth can into folly glide, 

And folly into sin ! 


REMORSE. 

’Tis when the wound is stiffening with the cold, 
The warrior first feels pain — ’tis when the heat 
And fiery fever of his soul is passed, 

The sinner feels remorse. 


Ilemorse — she ne’er forsakes us — 

A bloodhound staunch — she tracks our rapid steps 
Through the wild labyrinth of youthful frenzy, 
Unheard, perchance, until old age hath tamed us ; 
Then in our lair, when Time hath chill’d our joints, 
And maim’d our hope of combat, or of flight, 

We hear her deep-mouth’d bay, announcing all 
Of wrath, and woe, and punishment that bodes us. 
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High minds, of native pride and force 
Most deeply feel thy pangs, Remorse ! 

Fear, for their scourge, mean villains have. 

Thou art the torturer of the brave ! 

Yet fatal strength they boast to steel 
Their minds to bear the wounds they feel, 

Even while they writhe beneath the smart 
Of civil conflict in the heart. 


SORROW IN LAUGHTER. 

Fill the bright goblet, spread the festive board I 
Summon the gay, the noble, and the fair ! 

Through the loud hall in joyous concert pour’d 
Let mirth and music sound the dirge of Care ! 

But ask thou not if Happiness be there, 

If the loud laugh disguise convulsive throe, 

Or if the brow the heart’s true livery wear ; 

Lift not the festal mask ! — enough to know, 

No scene of mortal life, but teems with mortal woe 


TEARS OF CHILDHOOD. 

The tear, down childhood’s cheek that flows, 
Is like the dew drop on the rose ; 

When next the summer breeze comes by 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 


THE TIDE OF TIME. 

Stern tide of human Time ! that know’st not rest. , 
But, sweeping from the cradle to the tomb, 

Bear’st ever downward on thy dusky breast 
Successive generations to their doom ; 

While thy capacious stream has equal room 
For the gay bark where Pleasure’s streamers sport, 
And for the prison-ship of guilt and gloom, 

The fisher-skiff, and barge that bears a Court, 

Still wafting onward all to one dark silent port. 
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TYRANNY OF CONSCIENCE. 

Thus oft it haps, that when within 
They shrink at sense of secret sin, 

A feather daunts the brave ; 

A fool’s wild speech confounds the wise, 
And proudest princes veil their eyes 
Before their meanest slave. 


VANITY OF HUMAN COUNSELS. 

As, to the Autumn breeze's bugle sound, 

Various and vague the dry leaves dance their round ; 
Or, from the gamer-door on ether borne, 

The chaff flies devious from the winnow’d corn ; 

So vague, so devious, at the breath of heaven, 

From their fix’d aim are mortal counsels driv’n. 


YOUTH AND MANHOOD. 

Youth ! thou wear’st to manhood now, 
Darker lip and darker brow, 

Statelier step, more pensive mien, 

In thy face and gait are seen : 

Thou must now brook midnight watches, 
Take thy food and sport by snatches ! 
For the gambol and the jest, 

Thou wert wont to love the best, 

Graver follies must thou follow, 

But as senseless, false, and hollow. 


THE END. 
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